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PREFACK 


“It — 

In this Naval History of England, no more of our 
general history is included than was necessary for 
forming a connected narrative, an^ for tracing the 
causes and consequences of those events which 
are the proper subject of the work. After the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, it may best be continued in a 
biographical form ; because there are then materials 
for such biography, whereby we are envied to un- 
ders and how much depended upon the character 
of individual commanders. It was n(5t, indeed, till 
her reign that the military and nival services began 
to be considered as distinct^ 1 * 

The evils which maritime enemies have inflicted 
upon this country, and which we in return have in- 
flicted upon others, may seem an unpromising and 
ungrateful subject. Yet such a history will qot be 
without interest, while^nien retain their admiration 
for the great, their sympathy for the brave, and th^ 
love of their native land. Entertainment, therefoi%, 
it may be expected to afford; and*thc information 
which jt may convey ijiust be in proportion tifj the 
research that has bc«n employed in collecting* it ; 
and a higher end will be attained, if the reader should 
feel that the sense of right and wrong, and the ways 
of Providence, have been borne in mind relieriouslv 
throughout. 

Kesw^^k, Feb. 11. 1833. 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTOIIY VIEW 
OP THK * 

NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


According to the Welsh Triads*, the earliest 
name by which Britain was know# was ^as Merd- 
DiN, the sea-defended green spot. Such an appel- 
lation may seem to have beey prophetic. But the 
sea defends no people who caynot defend them- 
selves; and it was with this feeling tha^ Wordsworth, 
the great poet of his age, poured forth a lofty strain, 
when, looking from a valley near Dover towards the , 
coast of France, and “ the span of waters” which 
separated us from that then most formidable neigh- 
bour (for it was while Buonaparte was in the plenitude ^ 
of his power), he said, — • 

“ Even so doth God protect us, if we be 
Virtuous and wise ! Wiyeft blow', and waters roll, 

Strength to the brave, and Power, and Deity ; 

Yet in themselves are nothing ! One decree 
Spake laws to them^ and said, that by the soul 
Only, the nations shall be great and free.’*t 

« 

* Cambro- Briton, i. 8. 

f Sonnets dedicated to Liberty, part i. sonnet xl. 
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OBJECT OF THIS WOQK. 


With all the ports of the Continent in his pos- 
' and all its navies at his command, that nar- 

"’'W 0 ^^SlkiSi‘nel was found impa^able by the ^most 
ambitious^ the most pow^ul, the most enterprising, 
and the most inveterate enemy with whom tliis 
nation ever was engaged in war ; for Great Britain 
had manfully won and victoriously maintained the 
dominion of the sea. It will be neither an unworthy 
nor a useless task for an Englishman who loves his 
country, and who, in doing his duty towards it in 
his station, trusts that he may deserve* to be held in 
remembrance by posterity, to record the actions of 
those Ivavc men by whom that dominion was ac- 
quired : and a series of their lives, (“ wherein,” to 
use the wtrds of g wise and good man “ I intend 
to do them right with 'the truth thereof^ and myfeelf 
with the freedom,”) will be the most convenient 
form for a compendious naval history of England. 

It is, however. *^00 wish of the t^Titci* that the 
work he has thus undertaken should be the cause 
of inducing any hopeful youth, who otherwise might 
not have been so inclined, to enter the naval ser- 
vice ; the ways of that Service arc as little ways of ^ 
pleasantness as its paths are paths of peace ; and 
rather would he that his right *liand should forget 
ik- cunnipg than that his writings should produce 
such an effect. NevertMfeless, as for that profession, 
with all its determents and its moral dangers, ad- 
venturers never will be wanting, so long as, in tlie 
order of Providence, such means of national defence 
are needful^., it is good that they should be provided 

• Sir Henry Wotton. Parallel between the Earl of Essex 
and the Duke of Buckingham. 
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with a manual of this kind» wherein, as* in a chart, 
they may distern what they^re to seek and what 
to shun, by perceiving what things in thtf ionduct 
of their predecessor? ought tto be regarded as warn- 
ings, and what as examples. And as every way 
of life, from the highest to the humblest, has its 
besetting sins, so, let it be remembered, each may 
and ought to have its appropriate virtues ; and those 
which the seaman is called upon to practise are of 
a high order. He lives in a course of privations, 
self-denial, and strict obedience, always in insecurity, 
often in danger, not seldom in the face of death. 
Through such discipline no man can pass unchanged; 
he must be bruttdised by it, or exalted; it will 
either call forth the noble qualities of his i^ure, or 
worsen a bad disposition, and harden an heart. 
The more necessary is it, therefore, that he should 
be taught where to look for extimples, and where 
for assistance and support : the former are afforded 
him by history, which is always most useful whei^ 
it is related with most fidelity; for the latter he 
must look to that Heavenly Father who has created® 
j|pid preserved him, and in Jlis infinite mercy has 
%iven him the means of grace. 

Sailors are taught in their part of oqr incom- 
parable Liturgy to pray that they may be a safe-^ 
guard to tlie sovereign and#his dominions, ‘"and a 
security^to such as pass on tfle seas upon their lawful 
occasions. They are required, before a battle, to 
call upon the Lord, and entreat Him “ who sitteth 
on the throne, judging right,” to “take the cause into 
His own hand, and judge between them dhd their 
enemies and they gre enjoined, after the victory 

B 2 
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has been given them, to acknowledge that He has 
been their strength, cmd to pray that <<the mercies 
which ihey have received at His hands may be im- 
proved to His glory, ko the advancement of His 
Gospel, the honour of their sovereign, and, as far 
as in them lieth, to the good of all mankind/’ Thus 
solemnly are they instructed; and it is not pre- 
sumptuous to believe, that while the service is car- 
ried on in this spirit, and in this faith, the protection 
which has hitlierto been vouchsafed it, and which 
is thus implored, will never be withdrawn. 



LIVIES 

THE BRITISH ADMIRALS, 

BTO. 


'introduction. 

CHAPTER I. 

bRITiSU SHIPS AT THE TIME OF CJKSAR*S lNVASIO>U CAHAU- 

SIIJS. SAXOK PIRATES IN THE FOURT# CENTiyY. — SAXON 

CONQUEST. SYSTEM OF NORTHErI^ PIRACY. NAVAL FORCE 

ESTABLISHED BY ALFRED. 

• 

Xhe first inhabitants of Great Britain were a maritime 
people, a branch of those whom the Greeks called Kim- 
merioi, and the Latins Cimbri ; a name which the Caijt- 
brians, or, more properly the Cymry, retain in their own 
tongue to this day. According to tradition, which the^e 
is no cause for impugning, they came from Asia, or the 
Summer Country, but by way of the Hazy*, or German 
Ocean. The Kelts, a kindred people, came next, from 
the opposite coast of France ; and it is probhble that the 
Phenicians at an early age did more than visit t^s island 
otherwise tliere would not hav^remained so many vestiges 
of their language, their mythology, and their superstitions. 
Cffisar could obtain no information either concerning the 
extent of the land or the condition of its inhabitants, for 
none but merchants were allowed to enter the ports ; and 
these, as it appears, the ports only. A cc^ntry could^ 

•• Triads, quoted in Turner's History of the Anglo Saxons, i, 38. (third 
edition). Cauibro-Britou, i. 45, 46. 

B 3 
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hardly have been thus jealously defended without some 
maritime force * but when Cffisar determined upon in- 
vading thjB Britons, he Had previously destroyed their 
jfleet ,in *the great naval victory i^hich he obtained over 
them and their allies, the Veneti. The description of 
the Gallic ships which he encountered in that action 
must be understood as describing the British abo. Their 
bottoms were flatter than those of the Roman vessels, 
that they might be the better accommodated to tide 
harbours and to a shoal coast ; and they were elevated 
both at the prow and the poop, because that mode of 
building was then deemed best adapted to our stormy 
seas. They were constructed wholly of oah, for strength ; 
the anchors were secured by iron chains instead of cables; 
and the sails were made of skins and thin leather, either 
because the people were not acquainted with the use of 
linen, or because it was erroneously supposed (and this 
was thoii^^by Cfsar more likely) that no weaker ma- 
terial could withstand "the winds to wdiich they were 
liable in these p^rts. It was by disabling their rigging 
that he defeated them*; and this he effected by affixing 
keen bill-hooks to lang poles, and catching with these tlie 
ropes whereby their sails were fastened to the mast ; this 
hcCd having been caught, the Roman rowers put forth all 
their strength, and when the tackling was cut the ship 
l)tfcame unmanageable. Thus the Romans obtained a 
victory which they knew not how to seek by any other 
means ; for the beaks of their galleys could make no im- 
pression upon the strong oak timbers of the Gauls and 
Britons ; ancf even when they set up towers, the enemy 
ISLked dc^vn upon them from their lofty poops, and threw 
their weapons at advantage. ^ An opportune calm epabled 
Cesar to complete his success, when the ships which 
had saved their cordage endeavoured to make off; and of 
two hundred and twenty sail, of which the allied fleet 
consisted, so few escaped, that their naval force was in 
th^t action destroyed.* 

* Caesar, de BoUo Galileo, L ia § 13—16. Mare Clausum, Seldeni Opera, 
ii. 1287. 
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As it thus appears that the Britons had ^ood war ships 
before the Roman conquest*,, so is it certain that they 
were hardy seamen, and used to cross both the English 
and Irish channels i^ vessels constructed of ^fcker work 
and covered witli skins, f (foraclesij; thus made, differ- 
ing only in the material with which they are coated, and 
carrying only a single person, are still used upon the 
Severn, and in most of the Welsh rivers. They are so 
small and light, that, when tlie fisherman lands, he takes 
his boat out of the water and bears it i^ome upon his 
back. In the management of such slight and unsteady 
vessels great hardihood and dexterity must have been 
acquired, es]iecially in a climate so uncertain, and in 
such stormy seas as ours. 

Ctesar's success against the Britons, when he in- 
vaded them, was not such as he had gained in his 
naval action against the Veneti. Over these he exer- 
cised, in full rigour, what were tht^ deen^ the rights 
of conquest, . . putting their seriators to tllre sword, and 
selling the people for slaves by military auction. But ^ 
the advantages which he obtained over the Britons af- 
forded him little more than a prq^xt for withdrawing 
from the island without dishonour. On his return to 
Rome he dedicated to Venus a breast-plate, adorned, it 


• The learned person who digested the Chronological Epitome o< the * 
Historical 'IViads (Cainhro- Briton, iu 1:1:3— fixes the probable date 
for the introduchoii of ship-bmlduilf among the Cymry alK>ut 100 vears 
betore Christ The Tiiads ascribe it to one of “• the three lieneftccnt 
artizans of the isle of Britain , Corvenwr, the bard of Ceri, ol the Limg 
White Lake, who first made a ship, with sail and rudder, for the nation of * 
the Cymry ” — (76 u- 389) ^ 

t Selden, ii l‘i83 It was in iKiats of this construction, the use of 
which he had learnt in Britain, that Caesar passed his army acro^the 
Segre, near Uerda (the modern Li'ryal, when he was ad'.<nuing agSinsc 
Alratdus and Petreuis — De Bell Cil 1, i. t o4 
X Several canoes have been di% up in Lmcolnshire, all of oak, and re- 
markable for the free grain of the timlier, so that the millwrights and car- 
penters who examincil it, declared that, in their opinion, it was of foreign 
growth, and the produce of a wanner country But that the canoes could 
not have lieen brought there from any warmer country seems certain ; and 
if any inference can be drawn from the grain of the wood, as indicating its 
growth in a warmer climate, it would seem to be, that these canoes were 
made when the climate of this island was warm enough tor elephants, 
hyenas, tigers, hippopotamuses, and other inhabitaiits^f southern coua* 
tries, whose remains have been brought to light here. 

B 4 
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was said, with British pearls*: such an offering to the 
sea-born goddess was intended to denote that he had 
acquired the dominion of the seas, and this became the 
theme of ft is encomiasts ; and it wa^ not an empty boast. 
For the naval superiority of the Romans could no longer 
be disputed in the British seas ; and it enabled them in 
the reign of Augustus to exact that as a tribute from Bri- 
tain which Caesar had only imposed in the form of a duty 
upon all imports and exports. Caligula's insane bravado 
upon the oppojiite Batavian coast, where he drew up his 
army upon the sand, and made them collect shells as 
the spoils of the sea, unequivocally proved his craziness; 
but it also shows of what im}K>rtance the Romans es- 
teemed their maritime dominion, and that they consi.. 
dered it as depending in these parts upon the possession 
of this island. And when Claudius invaded it, and car- 
ried into effect the threat of his frantic predecessor, he 
caused upoA Jiis triiimphal return a naval t crown to be 
affixed beside the civic one on the summit of the Pala- 
, tine palace, and he also was panegyrised as sovereign 
of the ocean." ^ 

It was chiefly by«means of his ships that Agricola 
completed the reduction of the island, as far as it was 
reduced. From that time the Romans kept a fleet upon 
its coast ; and if the title archigubernus is not rather , 
* to be interpreted chief pilot, Seius Saturninus was the 
first high admiral of the British fleet whose name ap- 
pears in history, and the only Roman one whose name 
has been preserved. He held that station (whichever 
it may have H^jen) in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
iiiiR^s Piu%vj. But there is nothing uncertaiq concern- 

• f 

• C. riin. Hist. Nat, lib. ix. ^ 57- Pliny seonis to suspoct that the* jKjarn 
were not procured in Britain; be »ay», ** In Bnfannia jiarvos titqiio dt*. 
colored nasci certum est ; qnoniam divus Julius tlioracein, quern Veneri 
Genetrici in tcmplo ejus dicavit, ex Britaniiicis margaritia factum voluerit 
intelligi ” 

f Suetonius, in Claud. ^ 17. 

I Henry, i. 422 Selden, Mare ClauBiim, lib. ii. c 5., there quoted. 
The Britannia on »iir cnpr>er com differs little, except in costume, from 
the Britannia on the copper com of Antrr.inun Pius Ka e&t lorma 
mubebns, palla seu supparo induta, nunc rupibus, nunc globo in oceano 
insidens cum bigno inihtari, hasta, scuto. — Britunniam circumambientl 
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ing the rank and character of the next person, who, 
after an interval of two centui^es, kept the British seas, 
and first made Britain a maritime power. This person, 
Cains Carausius by name, and by birth a Mefeapian of 
the lowest origin, had beenf for his approved courage 
and nautical skill, appointed to the command of the 
Roman fleet, which had its station at Gessoriacura {now 
Boulogne) in his native country. With this fleet he 
was to scour the seas, and clear them of the northern 
sea- rovers, who had now begun to infest all civilised 
coasts within their reach. But he, whose object at that 
time was to enrich himself, compounded with the pi- 
rates, instead«of destroying them ; and when he learnt 
that this practice was suspected, he suffered them to 
pass unmolested on their outward voyage, and intercepted 
them on their return, laden with booty, whicl^he took 
to himself, distributing it among liis men so as to secure 
their fidelity. Maximian, who then ^vernec^be western 
division of the empire, rightly apprehended that Carau- 
sius was meditating some scheme of usurpation. In 
those ages, power constituted flight; and any means 
seem to have been thought allow {^ble for retaining, at 
least, if not for acquiring it. The readiest means, per- 
haps the only ones, which occurred to tlie Emperor^for 
, preventing an intended treason, was to make away with 
the traitor; and, as a Mahommedan Sultan would noi^ do 
towards a governor whom tw suspected, he sent a mes- 
senger to assassinate him.^ The attempt was either • 
foreseen or frustrated ; and Carausius, sailing across to 
Britain, persuaded the Roman troops there, and the 
people in^eneral, to take up his cause, assuingfl the 
pie, ^nd took the titles of iJInpcror and Augustus. 

The adventurer was well qualified for the perilous 
station which he had attained ; he increased bis navy 


occano imperare ita notabant, et nomanum iznperatorem Britannis/*.. 
Marr Clausum^ Selden Op. t. li. 13(B. • 

♦ Masrou’s Hist, of the Anoent Germans, English translation, book vi. 
^ iii. p.2-13. Aurelius Victor, c. xxxix. Eutropiiis, lib. ix, t xiii. there 
quoteti Turner, i. 1G£— 1G4. licnry, i. 61. 
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by building great number of ships upon the Roman 
model ; he courted the tfriendship of the Franks and 
other barbarous nations^ invited their young men into 
his fleet fntl his army, trdned th^m both to the land 
and sea service ; and being in possession of both sides 
of the channel he harassed the coasts of Gaul, and Spain, 
and Italy. A new naval force was to be created before 
any effort could be directed against him ; but sailors can- 
not be made ready upon any sudden demand, like sol- 
diers ; Carauyus obtained an easy victory ; and l>io- 
cletian and Maximian saw they had no better course 
than that of making peace with him for the present. 
They acknowledged liim, therefore, by ‘the name of 
Marcus Aurelius Valerius Carausius, for their brother 
Emperor, and resigned Britain to him. lie soon re- 
covered from the Piets and Scots all that had ever been 
possessed by the Romans ; and he repaired the wall of 
Severus, wlk^h he said to have strengthened with 
seven castles, or rather tdwers. A remarkable monument 
, of antiquity on the river Carron, known by the name of 
Arthur's Oven*, amowg other guesses concerning its 
origin, has been supposed to have been erected by him. 
Cultivating, also, the arts of peace as well as of war, he 
endeavoured to make the Romanised Britons sensible that 
it was not less for their advantage than their honour that 
• the^mperor should reside among them. He struck sundry 
coins, specimens of which yot remain; and skilful artists 
came hither from the Continent, attracted by the encou- 
' rageraent of a munificent sovereign. But the greatest 
proof of his jlblicy is, that he formed a league with the 
pir^jtical t^bes who were then settled on the ^Thracian 
Bosphorus ; the object of f^rhich was that they should 
send a strong fleet up the Mediterranean to join him on 

*“ Mr. Gordon siipposeB it,” says Pennant, "to have l)ren a sacellum^ or 
little chapel — a repository fur the Roman or Etandards : but, to the 

niortiliuation of every curious traveller, this matchless edifice is now no 
more; its barbarous owner, a Gothic knight, raiised it to be demolished, 
in order to make a mill dam with the materials ; which, within less than a 
year, the Naiads, fti resentment of the sacrilege, came down in a flood and 
entirely swept away —Unfortunately it stood at a small distance from the 
founderles, on a little rising above the river.”— Pmfrerfon’i Collection qf 
Voyages t m. IIG. 
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the British seas, and act against the Rpmans. Little 
pretence even to good faith was made in those imperial 
ages ; and the peace which he had concluded with Dio- 
cletian and Maxim^an was tacitly intended^ on both 
sides to continue only, till a^ favourable opportunity for 
breaking it should arrive. The old Emperors, who at 
this tibie had adopted each a coadjutor and successor, 
exerted themselves now to crush an enemy, who, it was 
evident, would not long content himself with the pos- 
session of Britain. Maximian, accordirvgly, fitted out 
a fleet of a thousand sail in the Batavian ports ; and 
the Cffisar Constantius marched with an army to besiege * 
Carausius innOessoriacum. This undertaking seems to 
have been begun before the naval armament was ready 
to co-operate ; and Constantius had no other means of 
cutting oft' the enemy from the succours which he re- 
ceived by sea, than by building a dam across the har- 
bour. He, no doubt, bore in mi;|d the^xample of 
Alexander at Tyre, and did not take into consideration 
the force of the tide. So strong, however, was the mole o 
which he erected, that Caraus'us, despairing of any 
other deliverance, broke through Roman camp, with 
a few followers, in a dark night, and embarking in a 
small vessel, crossed to Britain, It is said, that on the 
following night the sea swept away the mole, and left 
the port open ; but this, for which he must Jong have 
looked wistfully, occurred Aoo late for Carausius, for 
the town surrendered, and witli it a considerable part 
of his naval force. Constantius then was enabled to 
leave a sufficient squadron on the coast,' and jiroceed 
with the rest of his fleet against the Franks^., whonniie 
entir(»ly defeated.* 

Carausius, thus deprived of his dominion on the op- 
posite coast, and of his allies also, was reduced to act 
on the defensive ; and he might liave maintained him- 
self in Britain, and not improbably recovered the com- 
mand of the channel, if any abilities coujd be secure 
against domestic treason. One of his chief officers, who 
• Gibbon, ii. 123—127. (8vo edition). Henry, I 62. 
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was also his most trusted friend, Allectus by name, mur- 
dered him, and assumed the purj^ in his stead. This 
was joyful news for the Romans, who looked upon the se- 
paration fr*Britain from tlm empirg as an intolerable re- 
proach, and as a grievous loss also; being a country that 
produced corn in abundance, was rich in pastures and 
in mines, yielded a large revenue in its! customs and 
tributes, and was environed with havens, the importance 
of which was now perceived when the coasts of the 
empire were infested by maritime enemies : yet nearly 
three years elapsed after the murder of Carausius, before 
Constantins could complete his preparations for invading 
the island. At length he sailed with one part of his 
armament from the Scheldt ; the otlier, putting to sea 
at the same time from the Seine, under favour of a 
fog, passed the British fleet which was lying off the Isle 
of Wight to intercept them. This division landed 
without opjitoition, ^nd their commander, Asclepiodotus, 
set fire to hre ships, because they must otherwise have 
, fallen into the enemies* hands. Allectus manifested more 
courage than ability innhis measures ; marching hastily 
against this division^ he left Constantius to land un- 
resisted ; and he fell in the first action, having cast 
off ihe purple, not in the hope of escape, it is said, for 
of that he despaired, but that it might not be known 
he •was slain ; hut his body was discovered upon the 
field.’’^' His army consisted almost wholly of Franks, 
Saxons, and other Northmen; scarcely a Roman, that is, 
a civilised Briton, being found among the dead. Those 
who escaped diade with all speed for London, intending 
to ♦’ack tje city, and then take ship for their own 
country ; but a part of Consfantius's force, which, having 
parted company in the fog, hack landed in the Thames, ar- 
rived at London just in time to protect the inhabitants; and 
these barbarians were slaughtered in the BtreetB-f Their 

• Coins of this adventurer are preserved, having on the reverse a galley 
with this iusenpt^n : — ViRTtia Aua. ‘*Qu&. imperiuna ejus Bntannicum 
oceani cireutnflui (iominlo maxime aubnixuin esse quin veUet, vix dubito,*’ 
Bavs Solden, ii. 

t Henry, i. 63. 
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leader, Gallus, was driven into a rivulet, and drowned ; 
and from him that rivulet is said to have been called 
Walbrook*, . . a name retailed by the parish under 
which the stream now flows. • j| 

Constantins was ^xtolledl by his encomiast for the 
recovery of Britain, as if he had conquered another 
world, and added the main ocean to the Roman empire. 
The evil whi^ he had put an end to might have spread, 
it was truly said, far as the ocean seas stretch, and 
the Mediterranean gulfs extended, for no place which 
the pirates could approach was safe from them. They 
put us in fear,” said the orator, as far as either sea 
reacheth or winds blow. But now were the seas purged 
and brought to perpetual quietness. Now were the coasts 
of Gaul in security ; now was Spain safe ; now Italy ; 
now Africa, and all nations, even to the marshes of 
Maiotis, relieved from their perpetual apprehensions.” t 
The importance of Constantius's success waa not, indeed, 
over-rated as to its immediate edhseque^rces ; but the 
quietness, which the orator had promised should be per- 
petual, was of short duration in the British seas ; the* 
spirit of maritime enterprise whieh possessed the northern 
nations had received only a teftiporary check ; they 
soon recovered so much activity, that the Romans found 
it necessary to keep a fleet on the south and east c&ists, 
and to build a chain of forts along the coast from the, 
borders of Lincolnshire and Norfolk to the Isle of 
Wight ; and before the end of the third century, die 
Commander-in-chief of those garrisons had the title of, 
count of the Saxon ;|; shore in Britain ; tjie name of that 

* “ In the British tongue, Nant-Gall, and by the SaxoM Walbr^fk,*’.. 
Ctvmpbell^^. 17. I have not met ^ith Campbell’s authomy. This deri- 
vatitft is more likely than that given by Mr. Nightingale (Beauties of 
England, vol. x. part ni. p. S6P,), Vbo says, that as this stream jiast through 
an aperture made in London wail, it received the name of Wall Brot^ 
Other brooks must have entered m the same manner. 

f Holinshcd (ed. 1807 }, i. ££1—525., where the substance of a pane, 
gyric ascribed to Mamertinus is given at considerable length. 

1; The Count of the Saxon shore resided at will in any of nine maritime 
towns on the Sussex, Kent, Essex, and Norfolk coast ; quas (sedes) pro in- 
aignibus, ad mare depictas et prlnapali diplomati adje^as, semper habuit ” 
These ports were, Othona in the hundred of Dangv inTSssex j Dubris, Do- 
ver; Ijommanis, near Hithe; Branodum, Branchester, in Norfolk; Qana- 
nuin, either Yarmouth CGernemutha) or some place near; Regulbrum, or 
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formidable people being thus given to a part of the 
island long before they attempted a settlement on it.* 
During the fourth centhry they not only infested the 
seas, but joted in concert with their kindred people, the 
Piets and lowland Scots, f|id bafih^d all the efiTorta of 
the Romans to repress them, till Theodosius, father to 
the Emperor of that name, and himself, far more worthy to 
have been called the Great, was appointed td the command 
here. By a series of victories over the Saxons, he ob- 
tained the honourable title of Saxonicus ; be regulated 
the internal adairs of the island with as much ability as 
he displayed in its defence, and left it safe and pros- 
perous for a time, with the blessings of the people, t 
But no prosperity could be stable under unsettled 
system of government, which tempted every ambitious 
adventurer with the prospect of a throne. The Britons, 
at the IStter end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century, were deeply engaged in the wars which 
such advenw^ers rafted ; great numbers perished on the 
Continent, or, instead of returning from it, settled in 
• Armorica ; and the country, having thus been drained ot 
its best population, had%o time for recovering its native 
strength, before the Homans, pressed on all sides by the 
Teutonic and Sarmatic nations, and then in the last stage 
of tiieir own degeneracy, found it necessary to withdraw 
their troops from Britain, and leave the island to its fate. 

0. They had taught tlie.Britons many of the arts, and com- 
forts, and refiraements of civilisation ; but they had sub- 
dued the spirit of independence ; and the people, who 
’ by their departure were emancipated from foreign do- 
minion, were in a condition which made them regard 
it ^^the^ m a desertion thjn a deliverance. i Taking 
heart, however, in their necessity, they made a great 
effort against the Piets and Scots, recovered from them 
the cities which they had taken, and drove them within 


Keguihua, lleculver ; RittupU, or Rhutupis, at the mouth of theWantsome 
In Kent, fiup{>o8ed to be Kichborough ; Aiidendos, on the Rother ; Newen- 
den , and Portius A.durni, Aldnngton, near Shorehain.”— Setden^ Mare 
Clausum, Op. ii 121>9. 

• Henry, I 237 . 424. t IbW. 1 71, 72 . 
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their own borders. But the unanimity which had given 
them this success ended with it. Every aiftbitious chiefs 
who could keep together a sufficient body of followers for 
defying his neighbours^ made himself a petty ^pvereign. 

The country was di^^ded anAng such royalets^ and de- 
vastated by their perpetual wars. Thus it became again a 
prey to the Piets and Scots, who, though more barbarous 
than themselves, had yet some rude regularity in their 
government, or rather some principle of succession in 
their chiefs, which rendered them more efficient as a 
people. The Britons were not able to govern, and there- 
fore not to defend, themselves. One of their kings 
called in foreign aid ; and the arrival of two northern 
adventurers at Ebbsfleet, in the isle of Thanet, with 
three ships, and not more than 300 men, led to con- 
sequences of more permanent importance than^Ciesi^'s a.h. 
invasion of the island. Thanet was then separated from 449. 
the main land by an estuary nearly a rail^ in width : 
that estuary is now reduced ta the yarrov/channels of 
the river Stour, and of the Nethcrgang, a still smaller 
stream ; but at that time it was ^wide enough to render * 
the isle a strong hold for its new occupants, because 
they had command of the water. 

These first adventurers were Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles ; others of the same stock, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and under the same institutions, civil, milit^y, < 
and religious, followed them, and finally subdued and 
replenished the better part of the land. They were one 
people, though, as every chief conquered for himself, 
divided into many petty kingdoms. The Jutes lost their 
name, and the whole were at length collectively called 
Saxons of Anglo-Saxons, ai«l, lastly, English? As tney 
had Yrequented the seas* only as pirates, no sooner 
had they effected a settlement here than they ceased 
to be seamen. War was the only employment which 
they desired ; they had enough of this in winning the 
country from the Britons, and contending for it among 
themselves; and they had notliing to fear from ma- 
ritime enemies, so long as the ties of affinity were 
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Temembered in the countries from whence they had 
emigrated. Those ties^grew weaker in every gener- 
ation ; and when England, by the conversion of its 
northernpdbnquerors, once more became a part of Chris- 
tendom, and began to parAke of tfiose blessings of civil- 
isation which Christianity, corrupted as it was, brought 
with it wherever it was established, the Northmen were 
again tempted to its coasts by the desire of plunder. OfFa, 
the most ambitious and powerful king who reigned during 
the polyarchy, saw how necessary it was for their own 
security that the English should become a maritime 
people : he encouraged them, therefore, to build ships, 
and trade with the Continent themselves, instead of 
letting foreigners be the carriers of their produce ; and 
when Charlemagne denied them admission into his ports, 
this kii\g, whose high spirit wanted only a wider theatre 
to have made him a most conspicuous actor in the wicked 
drama of ^ose aj^s, exercised his right of reprisals.; 
and terminaed t^e dispute by a commercial treaty 
which was negotiated by Alcuin. 

Offa's policy was to^ late ; he was a great but wicked 
man, and the hand pf retributive justice was upon him 
and his race. Some seven years before his death, the 
D^es, with three ships t from the land of robbers,” 
made their first invasion of England ; and during the 
foKowiiig half century they became more formidable to 
it than ever the earlier Northmen had been ; for they 
had now made piracy a part of their political system. 
The shores of the Baltic and of the adjacent ocean were 
possessed by a most enterprising and ferocious people, of 
thf^ame^tock as the Saxon occupants of this island, but 
probably with a fresh infuCon of a more barbarous and 
perhaps different race. Updh the death of a king, one 
of his sons was chosen to succeed him, the rest had the 
seas for their inheritance ; ships and equipments were 

• Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, i. 419-^1. 'William of Malmesbury, Sharpe’s 
translation, 94. • 

f Saxon Chronicle, Ingram’s edition, 78. It is expresslv stated there, 
that these were the first ships of Daiiishmen that sought tne land of the 
English people. 
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providjed for and tliey passed tbeir lives itf pk$cy^ 
which among |hese people was the most honouraMe^ the 
most exciting, and the. most gainful of all occupations* 
Mahemmedan sovereigns usually at this day«K]|mmenoe 
tiaeir reign by puttingfto deatl#* their brethren by whom, 
or in whose names^ the succession might b^ disputed ; the 
system which sent the younger and rejected branches of 
a roy^ family to rove the ocean as sea-kings, inflicted 
wi^er evil, but was less malignant in itself : for this 
allowed the natural aflections and domestLc charities to 
grow up and flourish; but where these are extirpated, 
as they are in orientd dynasties, the heart is utterly 
desecrated; and for the people among whom fratricide is 
thus establislTed as a custom of the realm there can be 
no hope; they can only proceed from degradation to 
degradation, till they perish as a nation. 

The Vikingr, as these sea-rovars were callea, were, 
to all shores within reach of their incursioi^ what the 
buccaneers were during the se^pnteSith cemary to the 
coasts of Spanish America : like them, they were the 
bravest and most inhuman of mankind. But the age 
in which they lived, and the institutions in which they 
were trained up, are to be regarded, and it will then 
appear that the difference between them in wickednese^is 
great indeed. The state ox' nature is not a state of war, 
though erring philosophers have so represented it ; but 
false religions and barbarisin^ customs have rendered it 
so from the earliest times after the dispersion of mankind, 
always iu the uncivilised parts of the world, and too ge- 
nerally in those where civilisation has tsjten root and 
flourished. Before the north of Europe was converted 
to Christiafnity, all free men* were considered ^there to 
be as iftertainly and properly born for war, as sheep and 
oxen are reared for slaughter. With all the infinite 
variety of individual dispositions, collective men are, 
nevertheless, like clay in the potter s hand ; they receive 
the stamp of their age and country, and it is in iron ages 


* The book of Judges shows how early this practice (which is the lysteno 
of a bCe-hivc) was followed in the East, 

VOL. I. C 
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that the deepest impress is produced. The law of na- 
tions being then nothing Jbut the law of the strongest, no 
country could be at peace*, unless it were able at all 
times toATSsist all invaders^ and none could at any time 
be secure, because all werealways'exercising themselves 
in war. The Vikingr in those days were the Arabs of 
the sea; . . their hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand was against them; their world was in^a state 
of warfare ; all men were common enemies, those alone 
excepted who were united in friendship by some special 
tie ; and they only did to others what others would have 
done unto them. When we see what men are, in the most 
enlightened and Christian countries, living under good 
laws, and in the profession of a religion which was pro- 
claimed with peace on ?arth, good will towards men, 
and by the due observance of which peace on earth 
might be established, and peace of mind here as well 
as endless ^appiness hereafter would become the assured 
portion of Srcry one who accepts the proffered salvatibn, 
. . can we wonder at the worse than brutal condition to 
which our fellow.cre|Ltures may be brought by insti- 
tutions which, instead of seeking to repress the evil pro- 
pensities of human nature, are designed for exciting 
to the strongest action ? 

There have been fouler and bloodier superstitions 
^an that of the Scandinavians; but none, either among 
earlier or later idolatries, ^tbat has produced so great a 
degree of national ferocity ; none that has ever made war 
the great and all-absorbing business of life, and repre- 
sented the souls of the happy in paradise as cutting each 
ewy day to pieces for amusement, and assem- 
bling afmr such pastime^when heads and ‘dissevered 
limbs were reunited, to drink together out of the‘skulls 
of their enemies. Not to die in battle was esteemed 
among them a misfortune and a disgrace ; a death of 

* - u - “ Fate leaves no man longer quiet here. 

Than blessed peace is to his neighbour dear.** 

Tbte n^Iancholy reflection of lord Brook is not more applicable to history 
Chan it is to i^nvace life. 
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age or sickness was to be punished by exclusion from 
the battles-royal and the skulls cups of Valhalla; and^ 
as a means of averting such a miserable destiny in the 
world to come, (here were mafy who committea suicide. 
Some of the Vikingr boasted that they never caroused 
over a hearth, nor slept under a smoking roof ; but com- 
monly they seem to have roved the seas as long as they 
continued ojjen, and, when they were iee-locked, to have 
revelled upon their spoils in some friendly port during 
the winter. There is so much of hardihood and of en- 
terprise in a seafaring life, that it will always attract the 
most adventurous spirits wherever a people addict them- 
selves to maritftne pursuits ; and the more hazardous and 
the more audacious the adventure, the more eagerly will 
such tempers engage in it. Thus, though a great pro- 
portion of the Northmen literally inhabited the seas, the 
land-kings themselves made piracy their summer occu- 
pation, when they were not engaged^n wa:« at home : 
aU strangers were enemies: they went, therefore, as ene- 
mies wherever the wind carried them, and they returned 
with the stores of every kind wh\ch more industrious 
nations had laid up; gold and silver,* church ornaments^ 
domestic utensils, rich or useful vestments, mead, ale, 
and wine, and such prisoners as were spared to perform 
the business of agriculture and other servile work for 
their new masters. But mercy was no attribute of the 
gods of Valhalla ; and that generosity which leads to it 
was seldom found among their votaries. Their course, 
on whatever coast they landed, was tracked ^ith fire and 
blood ; neither age, nor sex, nor infancy, were spar^ ; 
for it was »ot in the ability with which their eiftursions 
were planned and. executed^ that they had their chief 
delight, nor in the excitements of hope and danger, but 
in the act of carnage ; so totally had they corrupted their 
humanity. We read of barbaric kings who fed their 
captive princes* like dogs under their table, carried 
them about in cages, and set foot upon thenf when they 
mounted on horseback ; but compared with the usages 

• Judges, t 7. 

c 2 
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of his prisonfers by a Baltic hero *, this may be called 
courtesy ; and in the cruelty which the Northmen exer-* 
ci^ed upiif those whom they put to death, they were 
scarcely exceeded by the Ifforth American savages. 

The discipline which existed among the Vikingr seems 
to have been preserved by a stern t equality, submitting 
to no other control than its own laws, and that obe- 
dience to their chiefs, which, for their own sake, was 
indispensable. There could be no bolder or better sail- 
ors. Early education on their own stormy seas had 
given them full confidence in themselves : skill in swim- 
ming, and dexterity in managing the oar, were among 
the accomplishments of which their princes J boasted ; 
and it is related of king Olaf Tryggeson §, that he could 
walk on the oars without the boat while the men were 
rowing. But it was not upon skill that they relied in 
naval battk ; they ^sought then only to lash ship to ship, 
and let the issue be decided by strength and courage. 
Perhaps it was because courage could confer so little 
distinction among men, who were all in the highest 
degree courageous,^ tfiat -they vied with each other in 
ferocity. Fear is an infirmity, which even the feeble 
overcome when they are compelled either to endure the 
worst, or to exert themselves for averting it ; but there 
are feelings of humanity which the bravest partake, and 
of which the wicked cannot divest themselves without 
some effort; and therefoTe they, whose hearts were suited 
to this way of life, gloried in manifesting how com- 
pletely they^iad subdued in themselves the last remains 
hun:^nity. Tiiey devoured raw flesh, as if to show 
that such diet accorded v4th their ferocious nature ; and 
they made it a sport in thefl* inroads to toss babes one to 
another, and receive the infant on the point of a spear ! 

* Stsrk Oddor’s treatment of hia prisoners is related, and, ns it scorns, 
approved, in the Hist. Geiitis Dan. ascribed to Erie of Pomerania ; ** Quatuor 
aut sex ex iis complicatis ad inodum sedis, ad purgandum alvum ; et multa 
aHa prseclara ferit ” Quoted by Holberg, Danncmnrks Rigcs Histm^ie, vol. i. 
p 54. Yet thisf )dder the Strong was a hero of the highest renown, and a poet 
also, if (as 1 suppose) he be the same person from whom an Icelandic metre 
derives its name 
t Turner, i. 464, 46.5. 

i Complaint of Harold. Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, 78. 

A Ibid. 81. 
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Some who aspired to the highest clegree of atrocious re- 
nown, were called Berserkir : these men Wrought them- 
selves up by an effort of the wilf to the same pitch of fury 
which the Malays excite in themselves by a ^leterious 
drug, before they r^n atnuSc : they became mad with 
rage, like a rabid animal, bit their shields, threw off their 
clothing ; and naked, and howling like wild beasts, rushed 
upon their enemies. This practice was sanctioned by 
the example of their god Odin, wherefore they who fol- 
lowed it were at one time respected as being favoured 
with a divine influence ; hut it was so horrible in its 
manifestations and effects, so like the worst which can 
be imagined demoniacal possession, that the Ber^rkir 
at last became objects of fear and loathing to the Nortli- 
men themselves ; and the Berserkic madness, as it was 
then caUed, was prohibited by penal laws.* ^ 

This system of piracy was in full vigour about the time 
when the Danes commenced their depredations upon the 
Britih^h islands. Former invades had come to conquer 
the land, that they might occupy it,* and reap its pro- 
duce : the abject of these t was Jo plunder, and to lay 
waste, and to destroy. The Saxou chronicler j says that 
their inroads were foretokened by dreadful signs and 
warnings, portentous lightning which terrified the peo- 
ple, and tempestuous winds and fiery dragons flying 
through the air. Blood also is said to liave fallen from 
heaven like drops of rain ; and crosses of a bloody co- 
lour to have appeared on men’s garments as they walked 
abroad. § Such portemts arc in most ages easily ima- 
gined, or readily ap])lied ; at this time, i^ideed, it was 
evident that more than ordinary evils were about to Wsit 
the land. The consequenciSfc of a scheme ot policy so 
framtal and so pursued tliat of the Vikingr, were 
lamented in helpless foresight by Charlemagne himself, 

• Turnpr, i. 4(54, 405. 

+ The Danihh writers speak of some claim u|>on Northumbria, in con- 
aequenco of their kin^ Hroar’s marriaKe w-ith the (iaURtitor ot a Northum- 
brian rovahst; but it is certain that all their expetiitiomj. before the time 
of Swevue, were made hy >^ikiiigr, not by any king of Dcnrhark. liolborg, i. 
50. 99. ■ 

t Page 80. A. U 794. ^ Holinshed, I. C53. 

c 3 
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a roan deserving of the honourable epithet which has 
been inseparably united, with his name. He was at 
dinner in the city of Narbonne^ when one of their fleets, 
the first fchich had enter^ the ISf^editerranean, came in 
sight. It was evident, by tne construction of the vessels, 
and the manner in which they were navigated, that they 
were not merchants ; Charlemagne, therefore, rose from 
table to look at them ; and perceiving too surely what 
they were, tears came into his eyes. “ I fear not,*’ he said, 
that they can injure me ; but I weep that they should 
dare, in my lifetime, thus to approach my coasts ; for 
I foresee the misery they will bring upon my descend- 
ants !♦*’ * He fortified the entrance of Ips rivers, and 
stationed fieets or erected forts along the coasts both of 
the channel and of the German Ocean. + The British 
islands Aad no such protection. Even Charlemagne’s 
defensive measures were of no avail when his dominions 
had passed^nto w^ker hands : but Britain was open to 
the spoilers : it was stiK divided into petty kingdoms ; 
and the people, being, as one of our historians says, 
naturally hard and kigh-minded, continually scourged 
each other with intestine wars,”, , thus, during the inter- 
vals that the Hanes allowed tliem, wasting their strength 
in internal conflicts. The pirates wc*ie often resolutely 
and sometimes successfully resisted ; hut defensive war 
was waged, at miserable disadvantage, in a large island, 
the coasts of which were every where accessible, against 
an enemy who were masters of the seas. Erequeiit vic- 
tories encouraged the invaders ; occasional defeats ex- 
asperated thefh ; and when such of them as were made 
prifmer^were put to death, the Skalds, who^ composed 
death-songs in their name,* xhorted their kin and .coun- 
trymen CO vengeance in heart- stirring strains, and in- 
vented circumstances of horror J to inflame tlicin, if that 


* Monac S Gall, quoted by Turner, i. i84. Carte is of opinion that the 
Northmen, who at that time infected thei>e islands, were those Saxons who, 
instead of submntmg to Charlemagne, took rctuge in the peninsula of 
Denmark. Lifeiif Ormond, i. 10. 

+ Gaillard, Hist, de (.harlemagnc, li. 472 

j The death of Kegner Lixlbrog 1 regard as an invention of this kind. 
To cast a prisoner into a dungeon where he might be killed by venomous 
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were possible, with fiercer enmity, and m^ike them seek 
after revenge as the holiest of all duties, and the keenest 
of all delfghts. 

Their first incursiG|i was or|the coast of WesfiSx, where a.d. 
the Reeve thought to drive them, as a handful of robbers, 787. 
to the king's town *, but was slain by them. They are 
next spoken of as making lamentable havoc in God’s *798* 
church at LiiulisfarnCj . . a venerable edifice, which suf- 
fered so often by their invasions, that the remains of 
St. C'uthbert were at length removed from thence, to be 
deposited where they might rest in peace. In another 794. 
descent, they plundered the monastery at Wearmouth, 
remarkable a# having been the first edifice in this island 
in which glass was used in the windows, and whither 
the first glass-makers were brought over at that time, and 
settled by St. Benedict Biscop, its founder. Thei^, how- 
ever, some of their leaders were slain; some of their ships 
foundered on the coast, and those oi^the who suc- 
ceeded in swindling to shorS found there as little 
mercy a» they were wont to show.t But even these • 
inroads liad no ctfect in susp^ding the destructive 
feuds by w'hich Northumbria was *distracted ; and the 
Danes met with so little resistance, because there was 
no ruler there able to raise any power of men by public 
authority to encounter with the common enemies that 


anakes, is a mode of tleatfi most unlild^ly to have been imagined in sueh a 
climate ub NdrthumlierlaoJ, and among a people who delighted to feast 
their eytw with the sight of an enemy’s sufferings But the vengeance winch 
was taken for him by his sons, upon Ella the Northumbrian royalet, is ki 
tile spirit ot the times ; it was what Stephanus Stephanies thus aescrihesin 
his notes on Saxo-CJrammaticus ; — 

“ Apud Anglos, Danos, aliasmie nationes Borcales, vict^ iiroopiniA 
sumniu debcflatum adversariurn anectgrus, gladium cirea scapuTas ad spinam 
dorsi udigebat, custasque amplissimo per cor|>oris Inngitudinein facto vitU 
nere, utnnque a spina separabat ; ^ae ad latera deducts;, alas reprsesent- 
abanl aqiiilinas Hoc genus mortis vocabant aquilarn in dorso alicuJUH 
delineare. Glossariiim Islandicum MS ejusmodt vulnus sive plagam tes- 
tatui.” In larlasaga, “ Tunc comes Einarus m dorso Ilalfdani aquilinam 
cxcitavit plagam, ita ut gladmin dorso adigeret, omnesqiie costas a spinA 
separaret, usque ad lumbos, indei^ue pulinones extra\ii,” In Ormsaga, 
** Onnerus evaginato gladici in dorso Brusi aquiliiiam inflixit plagam, sc- 
paratis a dorso costis, ad pulmombus ext'inplis " _ 

Very probably the hpread eagle of heraldry was ori^nally designed to 
blazon the reineinbranee ol some such triiiinph over an enemy. 

♦ Sax 1‘hron 7K “t Ibid 80, 81. 

I Hulinshed, i. ti-jS. 
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they W6ie em})o3dened not znerdy to repeat their expe.^ 
ditionSj but to inrade the country with the intention of 
winning ^nd possessing it. Adventurers Were soon 
found itrsufficient numbeif to eng|ge in an enterprise so 
inviting; for barbarous as Northumbna then was, it was 
far advanced beyond the shores of the Baltic, and of the 
Eastern Sea, in comparative civilisation, and in the conse- 
quent comforts of life : even its climate might offer some 
attraction to the Scandinavians. Fleet followed fleet : 
^ they had to contend with a people weakened not only 
by mutual slaughter, but by the exile or voluntary mi- 
gration of many of the chief persons, both ecclesiastical 
and civil; and they established themselves «in this part of 
England by an easy conquest, for which discord and 
anarchy had pre|)ared the way. 

Thi^ conquest seems to have occupied the whole at- 
tention of those Nortlimen whose views were directed 
toward Eil|^land, i)r nearly forty years. During this 
time, other parts of the* island were advancing through 
« scenes of turmoil and treachery toward a more general, 
A.p. and therefore a more efficient government, than had been 
800. enjoyed since it ceasad to be a Roman province- Egbert, 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of Wessex, first ren- 
dered the greater part of Walts tributary ; successively 
compelled the kings of Kent, East Anglia, Mercia, and 
Sussex, to acknowledge themselves his vassals ; and being 
thus undisputed lord of all thte states south of the Humber, 
he marched against the Angles beyond that river. They 
iflso submitted to - his authority as Bretwalda, a title 
equivalent to* that of Emperor of Britain. But the 
SajK*n8 ard Angles, who began about this tyne to be 
collectively called English (for.the Jutes had long losWtheir 
name as a separate people), yielded to tlie assumption 
of a power which, as it was felt to be useful, was also 
deemed legitimate, when there was sufficient strength to 
support its claims. There was an enemy now rooted in 
the land, and that enemy possessed the seas ; and Eg- 
bert had to sustain more frequent and more obstinate 
contests with the Danes than with all the royalets of the 
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declining heptarchy. They ravaged the ide of Sbepey*; a.o. 
and in the ensuing year landed, from a fleet of five and ®32. 
thirty ships at Charmouth in Dorsetshire^ and “ began 
to make sore war in the land.” .Egbert gatliereJlln army 
with what speed he could^ and gave them battle t at a 
place called Carrum ; but after an obstinate action^ the 
day, which seemed to have been in his favour^ turned 
against him by some chance of war. The bishops Here- 833. 
ferth of Winchester and Wigferth of Sherburne, with - 
two of the chiefs or ealdermen, Dudda and Osmond by 
name, were slain, and he himself escaped under cover 
of the night. J A council was held at London for 
providing means against these formidable enemies, and, 
as it seems, with good efiect; for when, in the year 835, 
the Danes landed in Cornwall, which, with the adjacent 
country, was then called West Wales, and the Britons ||, 
glad of an occasion to wreak their old vengeance upon 
the Saxons, joined them, Egbert, a smaller 
army, defeated their united forces near Kingston Hill; 
shortly after this victory he died, leaving a name, which, 83C. 
owing less to liis own deserts (though he was a brave 
and able prince), than to the error our earlier his- 
torians, has become a land-mark in English history. 

Egbert had learnt much while he was an exile at the 
court of Charlemagne ; but if he had learnt from that 
Emperor’s example the impolicy of dividing his domi- 


I • Sax. Chron 8J. f Ibid. 

X .Sliarpp’s William of Malmesbury, 111. Holinshed, i. 6S8. 

^ 'J'lirnor, i 440. 

II Tbo JJiitons themselves sometimes engaged in piraBcal expeditions, 
tliough, as it atipears, but seldom. A Triad speaks of the three roving 
tleets of the Isle ot Britain (meaning that part of it which the ?]piton«]R>s. 
sesfeeti) ; the flPet of Llawr, the son of Binv : the fleet ot Divwg, the son 
<jf Albaiw; and the fleet of Dolor, the^n of Mwrehath king of Manaw (the 
Isle of Man). But neither the age of these Welsh admirals is known, nor 
any thing more than their names, as thus recorded Cam bro- Briton ^ ii. 

387. There is another Triad which names the three fleet owners of the 
Isle of Britain : Geraint, the son of Erbin , Gwcnwynwvn, the son of Nav ; 
and March, the son of Meirchion; and each of these Aeet«owners had six 
score ships, and six score manners in each ship Geraint is said to have 
been a prince of Devon in the sixth century, who was slain fighting on 
Arthur’s si<le in the battle of Llongborth, and eelebrated^n an elegy by 
Llywarch Hen. He is also the hero of one of the Mabmogion Tales. “The 
history of the other two admirals is involved in darkness, though their 
names sometimes occur in our old writings "^Cambro-Jintonf li. 241. 
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Tiions, that lesson was not impressed upon his son, who, 
Yeserving, Wessex to himself as his paternal kingdom, 
gave up to his son .^thelstan* all his father’s con- 
quests,* which included|^ Kent, ^ Essex, Sussex, and 
Surrey. This was in him a greater error than in tlie 
western Emperor; his extensive and ill- compacted domi- 
nions could hardly have beeir kept together by any one 
less able and less vigorous than himself ; whereas the 
petty states of the Anglo-Saxon polyarchy were weak if 
they were disunited, and never was their whole strength 
more needful than at this juncture. Ethel wulph was 
of a gentle disposition, suited for better times, and for 
a happier station than that to which his birth called 
him. Following the bent of that disposition, he had 
made a religious life h^ choice, and entered the mo- 
nastery at Winchester, under the care of Swithin, a 
meek, unworldly, pious man, afterwards Bishop of that 
diocese, still^well known as the Aquarius of the 
English Almanack. He had even been ordained a sub- 
deacon ; but, on the death of his elder and only brother, 
he was summoned f»m the convent, a papal dispens- 
ation released himrfrom his sacerdotal vows, and, when 
he succeeded to the throne, no want of vigour or of ability 
vsas found in him. He had to struggle with a maritime 
enemy, against w^hom no means of naval defence had 
been prepared ; and the annals of his reign record, year 
after year, the miseries which these invaders brought 
upon the people. Hardly had he divided his kingdom, 
before three and thirty sail of pirates entered the South- 
ampton rivef ; after an obstinate battle, tlie Danes w^ere 
d0ii»atc4 with great slaughter; but anotliqr squadrpn 
defeated and slew Etlielhely, the ealderman, in Dorset, 
shire. Ilerebert, wdio held the same rank, was slain 
the following year, among the Marshlandcrs, and his 
people routed : we read then of great slaughter in Lind- 
sey, and East Anglia, and Kent ; then at London, and 
at Canterbury, and at Rochester. Ethelwulph in person 
attacked a force which had landed from five and thirty 
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ships at Charmouth ; but they remained masters of the . 
place. * Long time and often assailing tKe land on 
every side/* says the chronicler, now invading it in 
this place, and now ip that, ^he Danes did hit at the 
first so much covet to conquer it as to spoil it ; nor to 
bear rule in it, as to waste and destroy it. If they 
were at any time overconn^the victors were nothing the 
more in quiet, for a new navy and a greater army wore 
ready to make some new invasion ; neither did they 
enter it all at one place, nor at once, but one company 
on the east side and one on the west, or on the north 
and south coasts, in such sort that the Englishmen knew 
not whither <hey should first go to make resistance 
against them.”'|' 

The English, however, were not yet wanting either 
in courage or in conduct. The Somersetshire men 
under the ealderman Eanwulf, and the Dorsetshire ^ 
men under the ealderman Osric, anthKalst^j^ bishop of ^43’ 
Sherborn, met and defeated an Army of invaders at the 
mouth of the Bridgewater river. J 'fhe heathens (for ^ 
by .that name the Northmen wert often called, because 
of the ferocious hatred which thqjr displayed against 
Christianity and its professors) suffered another memor- 851 . 
able defeat at Wieganburgh in Devonshire ; and in the 
same year, nine of their ships were taken at Sandwich, 
and the rest of their fleet dispersed by iEthelstan the 
royalet of Kent (whose name never occurs afterwards), 
and by Ealchere the ealderman. The victory must have 
been incomplete, or over an inconsiderable part of their 
forces ; for a fleet of three hundred and fifty ships en- 
tered the, Thames that year ; the Northmer^ lap 4 ed, 
plundered Canterbury amj Ijondoii, routed the Mer- 
cians under their king Bertulph, and then turned south- 
ward over the Thames into Surrey. There, at a place 
called Aclea, that is to say Oakley, or the field of 
oaks, king Ethelwulph and his son Ethelbald, with the 
force of Wessex, met and defeated tliem^with greater 


• Sax. Chrori W, 91. 
t S.IX. (’ll roil ‘K’ 
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slaughter than ever before, or for many years after, was 
heard ofih tKis island.^* Nevertheless, the Danes this 
year, for the first time, wintered here, in the isle of 
Thanet/ where tlieir predecessors, on whose posterity 
they were now, as it seemer), visiting the sins of their 
fathers, had first established themselves. They were 
attacked there by the KerQ||||^ men and the men of 
Surrey, under tlieir ealderm^ Ealchere and Huda ; in 
this battle many on both sides were slain or drowned, and 
both the Saxon chiefs feU ; but though the Danes were 
defeated, either the remainder of their force, or a fresh 
body of invaders, wintered in the isle of Shepey. There 
it was that Ethelwulph, with the advice of his bishops 
and nobles, granted a charter of ecclesiastical immunities, 
which some have supposed to he the original grant of 
tithes of all England, but of which the exact meaning 
and extent cannot with any certainty be determined f 
from the copies wj|ich have been preserved. The grant 
was made as “ a wholesome counsel of general remedy,** 

seeing,** said the king, that perilous times are 
pressing on us ; that Uiere are in our days hostile burn- 
ings and plunderings of our wealth, a most cruel *dc- 
predation by devastating enemies, and many tribulations 
from barbarous and pagan nations, threatening even our 
destruction.”^ 

liut Ethelwulpli, though he thus fully understood the 
perilous state of his kingdoms, seems, when he granted 
this charter, to have rested upon the merit of so good a 
work. Taking advantage of a short intermission of in- 
vasion, he w€»it to Rome, and took with him his youngest 
sor^lfl^d, then in the seventli year of his age. There 
he remained a year, and ofl his way homeward tlyough 
France he married Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald : a marriage which his time of life rendered un- 
seemly, and which gave Ethelbald, his eldest son, a plea 
for forming a party to depose him. The popular pre- 
text was, th^t he had crowned her, and used to seat her 

* Sax. Chron. 92, 93. Ibul 94- 

t Turner’s Aiiglo-Saxon);. i 509. ^ Willmm of Malmesbury, 123. 
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besiilc him un the throne or in a chair of state^ contrary 
to a law said to have been made in conse(]uence of the 
crimes of Offa's daughter Eadburga^ forbidding^ for 
her sake, that the wife of a k|pg should eithef %e seated 
beside him or called *queen. But the real cause was a 
suspicion that Alfred, child as he was, being the father’s 
favourite, would be appoi^|ed to succeed him ; and Ethel- 
bald had determined to secure himself against such an act 
of injustice by disp^sessing the old king of his authority. 
There were loyal hearts and hands enough to have sup- 
ported tlie old man : but to have engaged in what be 
rightly deemed a worse than civil war, would ill have 
accorded with the lessons he had received in his youth, 
and the gentle disposition with which God had blessed 
him. He addressed the force which had assembled to 
maintain his cause, in a mild, conciliatory spee;ph, dis- 
missed them in peace, and consented to a partition of his 
dominions; Ethelbald taking for hftn^elf the ^estern and ^ 

better part, and relegating his .father to tnose eastern 856. 
provinces which had been JEthelstan's portion.* 

Ethelwulph soon died, and survived him 

only two or three years ; the nex^ brother, Ethelbert, 
then succeeded to the whole of^his father’s dominions. 
Ethelwulph ’s last exertions against the Northmen segm 
to have deterred them a little while from repeating their 
invasions ; but he had expended, in cosily presents to 
the pope, and in largesses, to the Roman clergy and 
to* the people of Rome, treasures which a more politic 
king would have employed in raising a naval force for 
the protection of his country ; and Ethalbert had not 
reigned long before a large fleet of Vikingr can^ up 
the 1^ utl?ampton river, landidj and stormed the city of 
Winchester. But the HJmpshire and Berkshire men S60. 
collected under the ekldermen Osric and Ethelwulph, 
advanced to meet them, gave them battle, and put them 
to flight.* The pirates made for their ships, and coast- 
ing round, took up their winter quarters once more in 
the isle of Thanet. Hitherto there had Wn no want 
• William of Malmeaburji, lia 122. Turner, i. S13-515. 
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of courage in the Anglo-Saxons, nor of that common 
sense by whith, if there were no wortliier motives, brave 
men are induced to defend their country, A want of 
both "first betrayed d^ng this king's reign, and by 
the men of Kent, who ' made a tAice with these Danes, 
gave them hostages, and promised money. The Danes 
thought they could take for ^em selves more than the 
Kentish men would give, and having deceived them by 
entering into such a negotiation, they stole a night 
march from their camp and over-ran the whole province 
eastward. But this roused the Kentish men ; they mus- 
tered in force, and drove out the ravagers.* 

Yhe base example of purchasing a dqpeitful respite 
from such invasions had been set the Kentish men by 
the grandson of Charlemagne, Charles the Bald ; it was 
, soon fojiowed by some of their degenerate countrymen, 
A.». Ethelbert followed his brother to an early grave ; and 
8G5. in the first year of Bthelred, the eldest of the two sur- 
viving bretftren, a iarge«heathcn force invaded the east- 
ern coast, and wintered ill East Anglia, where the 
• inhabitants made pea^ with them; that is to say, 
866. submitted to them. ^ Here the chronicle says they were 
horsecLt To keep a firm seat on horseback was among 
th^ accomplishments on which a Scandinavian heroj 
prided himself; but that a whole host of sea rovers, 
trained, as it is certain that they were, from childhood to 
the sea service, should be aj>le to act on horseback like 
Cossacks or Pindarrees, and that, in a country so wasted by 
invasions and by intestine wars, horses enough for mount, 
ing them should be found, are facts which, though not 
to be^^oujjtcd, are not easily to be explained. The Danes, 
we know, came at this tiinl in large numbers ; anj]l the 
number of horses which could speedily he brought to- 
gether upon their requisition implies a greater population 
and a greater state of agricultural prosperity than, from 
other circumstances, might be supposed to have existed. 
The army crossed the Humber and advanced towards 

• Sax. Chr>n. 96, 97. William of Malmesbury,, 127. 

+ Sax. Chron. 97. 

X Complamt of Harold. Five Pieces of Runic Poetry, 78, 
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Yorkj then^ as it had been in the time of t^ie Romans^ a 
place of great importance. The Northumbrian Anglo- 
Saxons^ . .for there were already Danes established in that 
land^ . . had been consumi y t^eir strength in & ttruggle 
between the rival Osbert and Ella by name. 

On this tmergency, there was enough sense in the peo- 
ple and generosity in the chiefs to suspend their strife^ 
and unite against the common ^nemy. . They met 
them at Yorkj and the city itself became the scene of 
battle. Whether the Danes were in possession there, 
and the Northumbrians entered it by assault, or whether 
the latter, having sustained k defeat, retreated into it as 
to a strong hejd, is rendered doubtful by contradictory 
statements*: but the result was, that the city was burnt 
by the Danes; that both the Northum>)rian chiefs 
were slain; that the greater part of their followers 
perished by the sword, or more miserably by the flames ; 
and that they Avho escaped death submitj^d to the 
invaders. • 

Ethelred, like his elder brethren, was a man well 
suited to his times ; so bravely a%d so strenuously had 
they contended for their country, tha^ it is not imputable 
to them that their valour did not succeed in its object. 
But the Danes were masters of the four seas ; they couli 
land at will ; they had now countrymen established in 
various parts of the island, tributaries or confederates 
in others; and when they were jiefeated, they had nothing 
but lives to lose which the next fleet replaced. To 
follow the series of their battles would be to write the 
history of England during these ages, fn the last 
year of his short and restless reign, Ethelred ^ fo*' jht 
nine general battles with theft south of die Thames ; 
the less important actions in which he, and Alfred his 
brother, and the ealdermeri, and the thanes, were engaged, 
were so continual that the annalist forbore to note them. 
Some great and signal victories they obtained ; one of 
tlie Danish kings fell in battle, nine of thei,r earls, and 
of the commonalty without number ; but the invaders 

* Sax. Chron. 98. ’WillMm of Malmesbury, 129, 



had hoj^; and enterprke,' aitd perBeveranee^Otf 
while provincial jealousies iliatraptcd 
The Mercianfl pu^hased a separate peape f ^e Bast 
Aiiglia^aJ who |iid-.;^tnvyr.to iknyw off ahe yoke/ wm 
A.». oohipell^ a aecond thne to ‘suKnit^ af^r their, hnaife 
king Edmund had been put tO deaths ia hatr^^s mjich 
of his religioh as of JliLpe)«on. And v^hen Ethelred 
died, ill the sixth y^^his ueign, and Alfred^ the only 
surviving son of Bt^lwulph, eucceieded> even the. ^est 
Saxons^ who had tiH then shown tkemsdves the bravest 
of th^ laiidj'^bmitled, / * ^ ^ - 

The Iflfe of Alfred is tho most' beautiftd^^rt of En- 
j|lish history. '* There ^is no other name so justly oa- 
npnized by the lave and reverence of^ succeeding ages 
for all that is admirable in a sovereign, all that is 
amiahJe in an individual ; his struggles, his wisdoni; 
his virtues, his sufferings .all that he did, and all that 
he attemjjted or ^designed to do. But it is only the 
naval transactions of Ivs^reign jtlttit ’apperlaiin to the ptir., 
pose of the present work, and these exhibit the- eompaO^ 
* honsiveness 6f mind^ so eminently chvlieteriiied 
SG 7 , ^lini. ^ \^l^n his ^fortunes, were almost at the lowest 
ebb, he fhted out a few ships j^nit to o^adn tiiem> and 
encountered a squadron of. seven vessels ; one he cap*, 
tured, foe others escaped by 'The elements gave' 

Jatm a far greater aJdvantage^4wo years afterwards. The 
Danes had got possession of Wafoliam^ at that time a 
strong place ; Alfocid wfm we^ enough foen in policy as 
well as in means to purchase peace from them, andto think 
that he Secured it by exacting an oatft from them upon 
Jlfly bracelet, , which it was thought they esteemed 
ihc most sa^d of all pledges, and .which th^ had never 
plighted before; he sWore ihcan also upon som^, relics^ 
The Norfomen regarded one as H^^as foe othe^; aod 
while hn foVops trusted to foe peace, they surprised them 
by night, slew his cavalry, mounted foeir 4 iwn people 
on foe horses which they had so treacherously obtainSed, 
hastened westward, and got possession of Exeter. Aiarge 
fleet, going with foe intent of mnfor^iog them was 

* Sax- Chron. 104 . 
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enveloped in a fog, and one hundred and twenty of their 
ships were wTepked in Swan age Bay. The force at Exeter 
then found it expedient to enter into,, a^new negotiation ; 
they again swore that they wcmld d^rt froin*ti|ie king- 
dom, and gave hostages for the performance the en- 
■ gagement, which they (^kerved as faithlessly as they 
had done all former ones ; for . in the IplloWing year 
they over-ran the whole of Wessex, to<4fc^^poss0ssion of 
it, drove many of tbf people over sea, and hunted down 
the others or reducea tliem to submission *, Alfred being 
fain to conceal himself in the 

When Alfred, after those ail^entures, which impart 
to his history , a charm like that of romaiice, had re- 
appeared, given the llanes, in Wessex, a signal defeat, 
compelled Gu thrum their king to receive baptismf, and 
driven others of them out of the land, he resumed his < 
schemes of maritime defence, went again to sea, and, 
meeting with four pirates, took them all ; die whole 
crews of two being slaiuj and a great part of the others 
before they surrendered. Having expelled the North- * , 
itien from London J, and fr(Sin l^chester, where they 
erected a fortress, he sept a fleet from Kent to act against 
them on the East Anglian coast. At the mouth of Har- 
wich river the squadron engaged sixteen Hanish sliipf^ 
took them all, and slew the whole of their crews ; but as 
they were returning with the booty they fell in with a 
large fleet of the Vikingr, ayd after a second engage- 
ment were themselves defeated. § Alfred now fortified 
London. At this time the whole English nation, except , 
those who were held in subjection by the Da^es, are said 
to have acknowledged him as king || ; and by this 
thing more than a recognition his superiority as Bret-' 
walda seems to he meant. "I'hc remaining states of the 
heptarchy which had hitherto retained their own kings, 
probably felt that they -were better protected by being 

* Sax Chron. 10+. Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, ii. 52,53. 
t Sax Chron, 107. 

+ “ The Enulishmen,” sjays Holinshed, “ that were inhabitantii thereof, 
gladly rei eivciT him, rejoinrig that there was such a prince bred of their 
nation tnat was of power able to reduce them into liberty,” i. 672. 
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annexed to the kingdom of Wessex ; but, strengthened 
as he thus was, and high in reputation as he now stood, 
and skilful as he had become in war both by sea and by 
land, aft liis efforts werefequired against the most able 
and most enterprising man that had yet appeared among 
the Vikingr, Hastings, wdiose name at this day ex- 
ists among us as the title of a noble family, probably, if 
not with absolute certainty, derived from him. lie is 
first heard of as being so skilful a seamaji that Ilegner 
Lodbrog made choice of him to train up one of his sons 
as a sea rover. The grandson of Charlemagne bought 
of him a precarious peace for France ; and he is then said 
to have sailed for Italy, upon the bold ]u>pc of winning 
the city of Rome, and with it the imperial dignity for 
his master. But so little was his knowledge commen- 
surate with his ambition, that he mistook a city called 
Luna, for that which had so long been the seat of empire, 
attacked it, tookrit, and returned when he had dis- 
covered his mistake,* and knew not how to proceed. 
After having again been for many years the scourge of 
France, he made hi| first recorded attempt upon Eng- 
land, and seated himself for about a year at Fulham ; 
from whence he made for the coast of Flanders, sailed 
‘Zip the Scheldt to Ghent, and took an active part in 
those hostilities by which that part of the continent was 
ravaged ; but being defeated at length by the imperial 
forces, he marched to Boulogne, constructed a large 
fleet there, and sailed once more to try his fortunes in 
893. England ; hoping, it has been supposed, if not to con- 
quer that c6hnlry, at least to divide it, and make himself 
king of the Anglo-Danes, the Northmen hav- 
ing then no other chieftiin of equal celebrity. 

Alfred was evidently not prepared for such an in- 
vasion. The Dane crossed from Boulogne with 2.50 
ships, large enough to bring his horses with him, landed 
at Hithe, the Portus Lemanis of the Romans, then called 
Lemene*^,( marched to Appledore, where he easily got pos- 

* The Saxon Chronicle (p. 114.) makes him enter Leraene.mouth, which 
Is in East Kent, at the east end of the great wood called Andred ; and says. 
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session of an old fort, ill constructed, and not better dc- 
fi'iided ; left part of his- force there in a winter camp, 
then sailing himself with eighty ships up the Thames, 
he navigated them into the |(ast Swale, Jandeftat Mil- 
ton, and there intreflehed another camp, the vestiges 
of which remained for many ages. 7'he two camps 
were but about twenty miles asunder, and the fertile 
parts of Kent* lay at their mercy, while the sea covered 
the left of their position, and the river their right, for 
the oj)pnKite coast of Essex was possessed by the East 
-Anglian Banes. They, as well as their Nortliuinbrian 
countrymen, had recently engaged themselves to Alfred 
by oath, not tg break their peace with him, and the East 
Anglians had given him hostages : but they fcgar(lod 
the fate of their hostages as little as tlie sanction of their 
oath ; and Hastings well knew that he was in no«daiiger 
of molestation from tlicm at any time, and that when- 
ever a favourable opportunity occurred thc}^ would act 
as his confederates. He knew,* also, that as soon as it 


“ tliat tho Danes lowed tlicir up as far as Uu* Weald, fo\ir tnile^ from 
the inoutli ()t the liver” 'J'his river has bren supposed to bo tho Kothor, 
an opinion whioh Drayton fallows. 1 have p^pferred the authority of 
SoUIon, who, in his commentary upon this part of the Polyolbion, shows that 
Rye cannot have been the Portus bemanis ; and that in the oldest authority 
(Ethclwerd> “ no river, but e port only, is spoken of j and that the ships weac 
left in the haven.”—** The words of this Ethelwerd,” he wiys, I respect 
much more than the later stones, and 1 would advise my reader to incline 
bO with me ” 

* 1 know not whenee Drayton derived his statement, that, in consequenre 
of tins invahioii, the natives began to dear and cultivate the great lorest, 
vestiges of which still remain in the A^caUls of Kent and Sussex. Tlicy 
were compelled to this, he says, by the Danes : — 

“ Old Andred's Weald at length doth take her time to tell, 

"J’he 1 iwuigcs of the world that since her youth befell. 

When yet upon her soil scarce human foot had trod : 

A plai e where only then the Sylvans made abode, 

W'^hore, fe^less of the hunt, the hart securely stood. 

And every ivhcre walk’d free — a biffgess of the wood ; 

Unli^ those Danish routs, whom hunger starv’d at home, 

Dike wolves pursuing prey, about tho world did roam , 

An«l stemming the rude stream dividing us from France, 

Into the spacious mouth of Rotter fell, hy chance. 

That Li-men then was named ; when, with most irksome care. 

The heavy Danish yoke the servile English bare; 

And w'heii at last she found there was no way to leave 
Those whom she had at first been forced to receive. 

And by her great resort she was, through very need, • 

Constrained to ]>rovlde her peopled towns to feed. 

She learn ’d the churlish axe, .nid twybill to prepare, 

To utecl the coulter’s edge, and sharp tlie furrowing share. Song 1& 
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was bruited abroad in the north that he had established 
himself in Keiit^ as Hcngist and the first invaders had 
done before him^ he should continually be joined by 
roving ^uadrons of his countrymen.* 

The East Anglians presently manifested their wonted 
contempt of treaties ; but Alfred disregarding them, and 
trusting London to its recent fortifications and its own 
means of defence against them, he collected his forces, 
A.i>. and encamped between the two divisions of the Danes, 
894 . at the nearest point where he could find a position de- 
fended on the one flank by the wood, and by water 
on the other, so that he might strike a blow against 
either army, if they ventured to take the field against 
him. Hastings and those who acted under the Vi- 
kingr^s command were too wary to afford him any such 
advantage : they confined themselves to marauding in- 
roads wherever the land was defenceless. But the bands 
who wert%tlius ^nployed were encountered by other 
bands appointed to tMs service, eitlier from the king's 
, army, or from the towns, who were night and day 
upon the alert, so that, although the Danes collected 
much booty, it wats not with impunity. In those ages 
of desultory warfare, a campaign conducted with wari- 
ness and patience on both sides is proof of extraordinary 
ability in both ; but the Vikingr was now a veteran 
commander by land as well as sea ; and Alfred, w ho had 
fonncrly been censured for temerity, had corrected this 
as well as all the other errors of his youth. Against 
such an enemy as Hastings he prepared not for a sud- 
den effort but for a long war : mustering, therefore, a 
sufi^':: force, he divided it into two parts, who relieved 

each other at stated times, half being always in service, 
and half pursuing their customary occupations at home. 
Hastiiigs was at this time as little master by water as by 
land, for he saw no other means of securing his plunder 
than by conveying it into Essex, and there meeting his 
ships upon, the East Anglian coast; hut he had no means 
of crossing the Thames, except by inarching far up into 

• Turner, li. lOfi, 107. 
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the country, and to attempt this with any* good hope of 
success, it was necessary to deceive Alfred and unite his 
forces. In this he succeeded, by treating withiliirn and 
engaging to leave th# count^* ; and in proof of sin- 
cerity, he sent two of his sons to be baptized, and, if 
Alfred thought fit, retained as hostages. Baptized they 
were, Alfred taking the one child for his godson, and 
his son-in-law, the ealderman Ethered, the other ; the 
king then gave them many presents, and with this gen- 
erous treatment sent them back to their father. While 
Alfred listened to these proposals, the Danes broke up 
from their encampment at Appledore, passed his army, 
leaving it far on their right, and made for the Thames at 
some fordable place. Some such perfidy on their part 
had been suspected, for Alfred was close in pursuit ; and 
)i\s son Edward, with a force which he had collected, 
moved upon the same point. They came up with the in- 
vaders at Farnham, attacked and^ rou^d theifl, recovered 
from them their spoils, and drove them as far as the 
Thames, where they had no time to seek for a ford, but 
swam it they who could : their* chief, who was des- 
perately wounded, was carried over oh horseback. These 
were men who, even when defeated, lost neither their 
courage nor their presence of mind : though flying be- 
fore a victorious enemy tliey kept together in force; 
and being pursued into Essex, and across it, wdiere they 
probably found countrymen *10 succour them, they got 
into the Isle of Mersey ; a place so defensible, that it has 
been said, it ^‘^may be almost kept ajj^inst all the 
world. The advanced part of Alfred's army beset 
them there, and continued this sort of land blo'^KHSe as 
long they had food: hue, in the words of the Saxon 
Chronicle, these besiegers had their time set and their 
meat noted;” and when the time expired, and their 
rations failed, they broke up the siege, not waiting to 
communicate with the king, who, as he advanced thither 
with other forces, met them returning home.* He, how- 

* Turner, ji. 108—110 Sax, Chron. 114, 115. 

f GibBOU*i3 Camden, viu. J-OO. 
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ever, proceeded toward the isle, from whence the l^anes 
had made no attempt to effect their escape, because their 
chief w^j *^not ill a condithm to bear removal*'^'; a fact 
which is ])roof of both honour 'and humanity among 
themselves. 

While Alfred was ])reparing to renew the blockade, 
he received intelligence that the East Anglian and Nor- 
thuiribrian Danes had made a powerful diversion in 
favour of their countrymen. One fleet of forty sail, which 
went north about (and possibly may have come directly 
from the llaltic), reached the Dristol (’hannel, and then 
laid siege to some strong ]>lace on the coast of 1 )evon- 
feliire ; wliile a liundred sail, collected on the eastern 
coast, sailed to tin; south, went down the (’haniiel, and, 
diseml^ii king on the south coast of the same county, 
besieged Exeter. ''Inhere was no part of Alfred’s do- 
minions ill which tlie Danes could fix themselves with 
gi eater danger to *nim,^nor with greater eonvenience to 
tliemselvcs, that county being accessible by se'i on two 
sides, and having neighbours, both in Cornwail and on 
tile opposite coast of ti'ales, from whom good will, if not 
active assistance, might be expected. T^eaving, lliere- 
fi^jre, the siege of iVIersey island to lie carried (Ui liy the 
forces of the country, he hastened into Devonshire.* 
The Danes in the island sued for ])eace f , and promised 
to leave England ; a promise which, with whatever 
fidelity it might be obser^’ed, it suited the Englislj to 
accept, the alternative at this time being whether tliey 
should choo!^!:; to he duped or defeated. For Hastings, 
whej^he other division of his army broke up from Ap- 
pletlore, got out of the S* ale, crossed the Thames, and 
began to erect a fortificatKm at South Bcnfleet, near 
Canvey isle, on the Flssex shore ; wdiere, regardless of 
their engagement, the Danes from the Isle of Mersey 
joined him. But while he was on an expedition from 
thence, harassing the land, the eastern army, who had 
been fain to withdraw from their blockade, were rein- 
forced by the Londoners, and by men from the west ; 

* Sax, Chron. 116 t Turner, ii. 111, 112. Sax Chron. 116L 
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and their united forces attacked the works.at Benfleet*, 
broke them down, and took all that was therein ; the wo- 
men and children of the invaders, among them JlJastings's 
wife and her two soiw, and #ie money and otAr spoils 
which he Itad collected. They cither took, burnt, or other- 
wise desti oyed the ships which they found there, carry- 
ing some of their prizes to London, some to Rochester. 
The wife and cliildren of Hastings they sent to the 
king, and he sent them safely back to the Vikingr : the 
Saxon Chronicler says that he did this because of the 
relationshi]) wliich he had contracte<l toward them at 
their baptism ; but it is less likely that Alfred should 
ha\e been influenced by that consideration, or by the 
\ain bo| e that any act of generosity could aflm an 
c iKiuy like Hastings, than that he obeyed the impulse of 
a benevolent heart, obeying at the same time die dic- 
tates of a religion which he believed and loved. f 

TJie \'ikingr could not mistake tfcib for#in effect of 
fear, hut probably he ascribed it tb sup(Tstition : couitesy, 
humanity, and kindness towards an enemy were to him 
unintelligible notions. Collectinp%his scattered parties, 
he took possession of Seeobyrig, now»thc >iilage of South * 
Sliobery, near the south-eastern point of Essex, and there 
constructed defensive works, the remains of which 
still he traced. There too the loss which he had sustained 
in shi]»s and men was more tlian re]ilaccd by the arrival 
of snccoufvS from East Anglia and Northumbria. Tims 
reinforced, ami thinking to strike terror into the heart 
of England, as he had often done into that of France, 
Hastings sailed up the Thames as far as his^vessels could 
ascend it, ^nd sending them Jback to his statiorw-w: the 
easterii coast, entered Mc^ia, and, plundering on all 
sides, proceeded toward the Severn, not iraiirobably ex- 
pecting that the Welsh would join him when he ap- 


• I depart here, not without diffidence, ftorn Mr. Turner’s account of 
these transactions According to him it was the camp at Miltou which wan 
thus attacked and taken ; and the capture of the Benfleet tortress, in which 
the wife and children were also taken, again to be restored, occurred after- 
wards. But confused as the Saxon ( hroniclc is in tiicse details, it distiuclly 
authorises the statement in the text. 

t Turner, ii. 112— IH. Sax. Chron. 115—117 
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proacbed their country. The ealdermen and the king^a 
thanes summoned against these invaders the men of 
every town from the east of Pedredan, (now South Pe- 
therton/where Ina^ the grfetest of^lfred's predecessors, 
had a palace,) and from the west of Selwood, and from 
the parts east and north of the Thames, and from the west 
of the Severn. This comprised the whole disposable force 
of Mercia and Wessex, except those men of Wessex who 
were then serving in their own country under the king : 
men were also summoned from some part of North 
Wales, which at that time acknowledged Alfred's au- 
thority. With this force they pursued the enemy, 
overtook him at Buttington, on the Severn* (near Welsh- 
pool), and there beleaguered him. Hastings threw up 
works on both sides of the river, but on both sides he 
was beifet : he had no vessels, neither had he any means 
of obtaining supplies when his provisions began to fail. 
Some expea*atioii relief he must have entertained, for 
he remained there many weeks, till they had eaten most 
of their horses, and the others had died of hunger. He 
then made a desperater effort to break through the block- 
ading force on the eastern side : many of the king's 
thanes fell, and many of the Northmen. The Saxon 
Chronicle claims a victory ; but Hastings effected his 
object ; and it is evident that he was not pursued with 
the same activity in his flight as on his advance, for he 
reached his stronghold at Sceobyrig without farther 
molestation.* 

There he found the ships which he had sent hack 
from the upfer Tiiames, and there he probably found 
also 4ili» remains of the larger fleet from Qevonshire. 
For when Alfred approached Exeter, the Danes hastily 
broke up the siege, re-embarked, and made sail up the 
Channel : they landed on the coast of Sussex, and attacked 
Chichester ; but the townsmen made a brave defence, put 
them to flight, slew many hundreds, pursued them to 
the water, and took some of their ships t ; the rest pro- 

* Turner, ii. 115—117. Sax. Chron. 118. 

f Ibid. 120. 
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ceeded toward the eastern coast. A great change had now 
been wrought in the relative strength of tHe contending 
parties : the Northmen^ who some years before had made 
this island the chief, if no% the only objeci %f their 
ambition^ were attra&d now toward France and the 
Mediterranean^ wliere they found richer countries^ a bet- 
ter climate, and less resistance. The English, on the 
other hand, under the wise arrangements of their king, 
had learnt order as well as confidence in themselves, and 
were ready as well to attack as to resist.* It was only 
from the Anglo- Danes that Hastings received any ef- 
ficient aid : they seem, in full reliance upon his enter- 
prising talents^ to have supplied it zealously. With their 
assistance he collected a great force before the winter 
came on ; and, committing tlie women, the ships, and 
the booty, to the East- Anglian Danes, he made « rapid 
movement across the island, marching on the stretch, it 
is said, day and night, to Chester, t ^The Ej^glish army 
followed, and with good speed, *but could not come up 
with liiin till he was within the walls of that, even then, 
ancient city ; but they slew suej^ of his men as they 
overtook, drove away all the cattle from the vicinity as 
well as all that the marauders had collected, gnd burnt the 
corn or trampled it dc^wn with their horses. They did 
not persevere in besieging him ; the arrangement for sup- 
porting an army in the field was too imperfect for this ; 
and Hastings, when the coyntry was thus laid waste 
around him, was as little able to establish himself there; 
which, if he could have done, the whole north of Eng- 
land would have been under the dominion of the Danes ; 
and this was, probably, his obiect now, and in hisyjgrmer 
expedition. Necessity conmtlled him to abandon it : 
lie made an inroad into Wales, swept it of what he could 
collect there; but not attempting to hold Chester, nor to 
march again through Mercia,, where an active enemy 

• William of Malmesbury, 134. 

+ Spciman has mistaken this for Leicester, as Mr. Turner (ii. 119.) ha* 
shown. The Saxon Chronicle makes this certain, — f western city in 
Wirheal, which Is called I^ga-ceastcr,” p. 119. That part of Cheshire 
which lies between the estuancs of the Dec and the Mersey is called the 
Wirall. 


A. Tl.® 
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would have encountered him, ho took a circuitous course 
through Northumbria into East Auglia, and so to the 
former quarters of his countrymen in the Tslc of Mersey.* 
Tliiw far the Vikingr k^d lost little in reputation, and 
he had abated nothing of his hopSs. Before the winter 
he towed his shijis from tlie Thames into the Lea, and 
erected a fortress upon that river twenty miles above 
London, . .it is doubtful whether at AVare or at Hertford. 
A great body of the Londoners, and of others whom they 
called to their assistance, attacked these dangerous neiglj- 
bours in their stronghold, hut they were defeated iij the 
A. I), attempt, and four of the king’s thanes fell. This oceurretl 
Si)G. during the summer; and when harvest- tync approached 
Alfred deenieil it necessary to encamp in jicrson near the 
city Tvhile the poophv reaped their corn, that the Danes 
mightvnot despoil them of tlie crop. He tlien formed a 
plan, which if the favourable season did not suggest to him 
it enabled Jmn to^ccomjdish, that of digging thre^‘ new 
channels for the vvatcrsiof the Lea, whereby ho rendered 
it impossible for the Danes to bring out tlieir vos>els ; 
and to j)rolect the m(^\i who were employed in these cuts, 
he erected works oi^ each side of the river, and encamped 
ill the vicinity. He succeeded in his purpose ; but the 
navigation of tlie river in that part was obstructed till 
after about seven hundred years it ivas restored to its 
old channel, chiefly by lord Burleigh's means.f Not 
waiting then to be attaclju^d by a stronger and better 
directed force than that of the Londoners, the Dane! 
sent their women to the care of their countrymen in 
East Anglia,* and once more made their devastating way 
throjijjt the midland counties to the Severn. Alfred jmr- 
sued them, while the citiAuis made spoil of tlie deserted 
ships. He found them af Quatbridge (])rohably the 
present Bridgenorth), and so foitified, that he made no 
attempt to molest them in their intrenchmeiits : hut they 
seem to have been confined there, and the spirit, and 
perhaps the Jiealtli, of liis able enemy was now broken ; 

* Sax Chron 11*1,120, Turner, li. 116— 120. 

t Camden, i’yt) 
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for in the ensuing summer liis army dispersed, some 
going into Northumbria, some to East Anglia, and those 
who had not enriched themselves with plun^l^ taking 
again to the seas. Jlastin^ himself’ went to*Erance, 
obtained a grant of territories there from the king, and 
was living there in peace when his countryman, Rollo, 
inv'ided Normandy.* 

The conclusion of this war against a maritime invader 
connects it with an important circumstance in the naval 
history of England. The marauders, who had been driven 
beyond the Humber and the Ouse, thought to revenge 
themselves ])y sea for the defeats and disappointments 
winch they hAfl sustained on shore, and they harassed the 
south coast of AVessex })y frequent descents : these ex- 
pediLit)iis were mostly made in certain vessels called 
a-sts t, whicli they had Imilt many years hefdre, and 
wl)ich seem to liave beem of a different construction from 
tliose in coininon use, probably lonf^er anit of greater 
burden, 'file Northmen were f>older and better sailors 
than the Gauls and Uritons ; hut their vessels were of a 
nuier structure than those which (’jesar encountered in 
his war Avitli the Veneti : like them, vhey were broad-bot- 
tomc'd|; hnt their keels were framed of light timber, and 
the sides and upper works were of wdeker, covered w'fth 
strong hides; coracles, in fact, upon a large scale, and with 
a wooden keel. The icscs were superior, it seems, not 

* Sax Cliroii. 120, 121, Tumor, ii 120 — ICa. 

-f- S.ix Clirou. 122 Whatover Uioso vossoli. may have heon,^ht‘ fit',»-roverji 
wJjo wore oallcfl Ascoina'ini m.-iy perhaps ha^c derived their name from 
them : this soeins a inure likely dervation than is. by Hnlberi^, who 

f-ays they were so called because they c.arned their food with them in chests, 
“ a'skor,cn iiv Sect af Soe.Rivere kalden Ascomanni, efterdi dq^^tte deres 
victualler iriFd sig udo »skor,’’i lOi C'his opinion of mine is conrirmed by 
Ihre (r jl> voce Ask) For the word icse itself he gives various etymologies ; 
but inclines to think the simplest the most probable, that vessels bmlt of 
ash I'ask) were so called, “ ut apud poKas Latinos abies et pmus pro ipsis 
navigiis pusita invemuntur.” 

X (jibbon, IV 288. (Svo edit) Sidomus, there quoteil (in Panegyr. Av it 
Sffi).), describes the Saxon pirate : — . 

“ ■ ■ — Cm pelle salum sulcare Bntannum 
LucUis et assuto glancum mare findere lembo,’* 

The Saxon Chronicle (p, 113) says, that three Scots stole a-vay from Ireland 
in a boat without oars, made of two hides and a half. They fled their 
country that they might live m a state of pilgrimage, they cared not where ; 
and they took only a week's provisions. Within the week they landed in 
Cornwall, and were sent to Alfred. 
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only to these, but to any of Alfred's ships ; for he gave 
orders that long ships should be built to act against 
them, f^U nigh twice as long as those which they were 
to engage. Some,” says the Saxeji annalist, had sixty 
oars, some more, and they were both swifter and less un- 
steady, and also higher than the others. They were 
neither made after the Frisian nor the Danish manner, 
but so as he himself thought that they might be most 
serviceable/* * From this description, which is the 
only one that has been transmitted to us, it is evident 
that they were galleys, such as were used in the Mediter- 
ranean t, and of which a model might easily be obtained. 
However little suited for general service in the British 
seas, they were W’ell adapted for defending the coast, 
and for attacking squadrons of greater collected force, 
but consisting of ships less manageable, under all circum- 
stances, and individually far inferior in size. 

Nine of these gall^s Alfred manned partly with 
Frieslanders, always a brave and hardy people, and 
then so noted for their maritime skill, that their ships 
were accounted amoiij^ the best in the north. lie sent 
them in pursuit of six of the Anglo-Danish vessels, 
which going first to the Isle of Wight, and then to 
l3evonshire, committed great ravages every where on 
the coast. They found them at the mouth of some 
river : three of their vessels were aground, liaving been 
left by the tide, and the ruen had landed from them ; 
the other three, seeing that it was intended to prevent 
their escape, ^stood boldly out and gave battle. Alfred 
had ordered his people to take as many as they could 
alive^ for he had determi;;ed now upon treating the sea 
rovers not as enemies, entitled to the laws of war, but 
as robbers punishable with death. The kings of Den- 
mark themselves had begun to treat them thus, so into- 

• SaT. Chron. 122. Seldcn, iL 1314 

f It IS remarkable that Camf>bell, though he perreives this, should never- 
theless say they were of a new construction, devised by Alfred himself. 
Hist of tiu' Admirals, i. 36 

About the year 1540, Gustavu.s Vasa sent for Venetian shipwrights to 
build for him, in the Swedish iiort'j, galleys of two, three, and four banks of 
oars, as the best vessels for aetmg against the Muscovite and Esthonian 
pirates. Olaus Magnus Babilue, 1567. 1 x. c iii p. 4-9. 
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lerable had the system of piracy become, even to the 
countries where it originated. But these ‘orders were 
either disregarded in the heat of fightj or the Danes 
fought with a desperation whifh rendered it iM{}ossible 
to regard them : on b^ard two of their ships every man 
was killed, all but five in the third, and these were se- 
verely wounded, yet they got off with their ship. There 
was either a great error of judgment in Alfred s com- 
manders, or the galleys were ill navigated by men who, 
though excellent sailors, were ‘not accustomed to such 
vessels; for upon making toward the bay where the other 
pirates wore aground, three of the galleys got aground 
near them, an4 were there left by the tide, so that they 
could receive no support from their comrades. The Danes, 
seizing the opportunity, attacked them on the sand ; in 
the severe conflict which ensued 6*2 English and J^ries- 
landers fell : among the latter three were of suflicient emi- 
nence to have their names recorded ; |mong yie former, 
were Lucumon, the kitig’s Reeise, and Ethelforth, the 
king’s neat-herd. On the part of the Danes 120 fell; 
they were inferior in numbers, but^the advantage in skill 
was on their side; and the tide floatec^ their vessels before 
the galleys could be moved, so that they were enabled to 
push out and endeavour to escape. As far as the galle)«5 
were concerned they effected this; but they were so weak- 
ened by their loss, and so many of the remaining crews 
were wounded, that only one^of them reached an East- 
Anglian port; the others were driven ashore on the coast 
of Sussex, because the men were unable to navigate 
them : the crews were sent to the king at •Winch ester, 
and he ordered tliem to be hanged. In the course,jfjf the 
year twenty Danish shij>s well; captured, and the men 
executed as pirates. After this England enjoyed, for 
about three generations, a respite from such hostilities.* 
Alfred, then, was the first English king who esta- 
blished a naval force ; and as he went out with his first 
fleet himself, he may, without impropriety, bg considered 
as the first English admiral. He invited into his navy 

• Sax. Chron, 122— 124 Turner, it. 123—121 Campb. i. 36—38 Hen. iL 
til. (Dublin edit.) Charnock’s Hist, of Marine Arcliitecture, i. 200—202. 
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Jiot Flieslaiulci’s alone, who were probably at the time 
his allies, bilt adventurers of whatever nation who were 
willing to forsake a piratical course of life.* But he well 
knew tJPsft though great n^esent advantage might be de- 
rived from their services, no diftable power could be 
established by such precarious means ; and that it is only 
by maritime commerce that maritime dominion can be 
supported. On this, as on all other subjects, his views 
extended not only beyond those of his contemporaries, 
but it may almost be said, beyond the possibilities of 
his age. He sent an ambassador to India, to the Chris- 
tians in Malabar, and on the (’orornandel coast, countries 
which no Englishman visited again till the 1 6th cen- 
tury ; Jind w'hetlier the navigators made their voyage 
in his service t or not, he obtained from AFulfstan an 
accouijt of the manners and political state of the coun- 
tries towards the cast of the Baltic ; and from Oh there 
a .description of |he land as far as the White Sea and 
the mouths of the Dwina; parts which Richard (Ihan- 
celer, in die year 15/)3, was the first European navi- 
gator who re-discovered. 

Bede, Alfred, and Roger Bacon, are the three En-. 
glishmen who attained all the knowledge that in their 
respective times and stations it was ])ossible for them to 
acquire, and who made the best use of that knowledge 
for posterity. Bede preserved for us the only materials 


• Jinpositisque piratis in illis, vias maria custodiendas commiiit” 
Upon theso words of Cepsar, Selden obaer\e8, ** Pirdtaruni hir vocabulo 
(quoiradnuNUim alii illius UbUb cbt, non pro prd*<ionibu^, ut vulgo; sod 
pro ns qul hoatiu.m classes arte navali adgredcrentur, ct marinuni defen. 
derent territnribin, vocabuli etymo scholiastes veins ad Sophoclis 
Ajacem ; Ilngac, inqnit *ArTi*»>s Ukos Ttvv»j, oOtv xeti Tii^cLrett bI xetTct. 

rcfxov^yoi : ‘ Pira Atticf denotat dolum fleu art^m, unde et Pi- 
rate dicuntnr qui mare nfestant ’’ ' ii. 1313. 

+ It has been said that Onthere’s vo^'age was made by the king’s dfrection ; 
but the narrative, bo far from conlinning this, contains the sum o( wh.'it he 
had learned in many expedilioiiB On one occasion lip says, “ lie wished 
to find out how long that land stretched to the north, or whether any man 
alxHle to the north of those wastes.” Elsewhere he savs, “ he went chiefly 
looking for the horse.whalcs (walnisBes), because they fiavc very good bone 
(ivory) ill their teeth.” Tumei , ii 2^4, 225. It has also been said, not by 
Mallet and Voltaire alone, from whom little research was to he expected, 
but by Campbc'I (i, 39.), on Sjieiman’s alleged authority, that Ohthere’s 
voyage was undertaken for the diseovery of a north .east passage to India. 
It is surprising that so plain a statement as Ohthere’s can have been so 
egregiouuy misunderstood. 
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which exist for no inconsiderable nor unimportant por- 
tion of our national history. Roger Bacon anticipated 
some of the most momentous chemical discoveries which 
were made in after ages : hi had a clear foresight of 
others ; and it was in Tiis then unpublished writings that 
his namesake^ the more celebrated, but not the greater 
Bacon, found the principles of that experimental and 
inductive philosophy distinctly stated, which he pro- 
duced to the world as his own invention. No other 
sovereign ever manifested so earnest a desire for improv- 
ing tile moral and intellectual condition of his people as 
Alfred ; no one e\er entertained wider or wiser views of 
national defeivc ; and modern legislation has nowhere 
yet attempted to institute a system of policy for the pre- 
vention of offences, and the security of persons and pro- 
perty, so efficacious as that which he established through- 
out his kingdom. 


CHAP. II. 

# 

FROM THE UEATH OF ALFllEI) JO THE hORMAN CONQUEST, , 

Even Alfred's far-sighted wisdom could not procure 
peace for his country in an age of violence ; but he 
procured for it strength, and renown, and prosperity, 
during three generations. Upon his death the Anglo- 
Danes would soon have made themselves lords oP^Eng- 
land, his son Edward the elder, whom he left to 
succeed him, had not inherited much of his father’s 
promptitude and vigour. They took up the cause of 
Ethel wold, who, as son of one of Alfred’s elder a.d. 
brethren, claimed the succession : they received him 


* For proof of this, the reader U referred to Mr. Forster’s Mahommedan- 
iwn Unveiled (vol. ii pp. 312—318.), a work which will well repay an attetu 
tivc iieruaaL 
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for their king^ expecting thus to divide the English, and 
subdue one part by help of the other; but they were too 
rude or^tprbulent long to observe the respectful conduct 
towards him by which al^ne such views could be suc- 
cessfully pursued ; and ^belwol^ gathering a piratical 
force put to sea, and finding allies among the Northmen 
who had established themselves in France, returned with 
a.d. a great fleet, landed in Essex, which he subdued, per- 
suaded the East- Anglian Danes to join him ; and after 
ravaging part of Mercia and of Wessex, and being pur- 
905. sued by Edward to the ffcns in Lincolnshire, fell in a 
well-contested victory which he obtained over the rear of 
the king*^ retreating army. The peace with the Anglo- 
Danes #hich followed lasted only till they felt them- 
selves strong enough to break it; and Edward then col- 
lected *a fleet* of about 100 sail, with which to guard 
the south-eastern coast, probably against any new inva- 
sion on that sid 4 \ The Danes thought that he had 
embarked the greatest part of his army in the fleet, and 
, that they might go plundering whither tliey would 
without danger ; but Edward, like his father, kept the 
land force of the country always in readiness. He sent 
troops both from Wessex and Mercia to pursue them, 
Ss they went on marauding from the Avon to the Se- 
911. vein; these troops intercepted them on their return, 
and defeated them with great slaughter; two of their 
kings, who were sons of Pegner Lodbrog, and ten other 
chiefs, of sufficient note to have their names recorded t, 
falling in the bat tie. 

The next" invasion was from Armorica ; but it was by 
a flee% of Northmen J, not. of the Keltic and Christian 

* Chron. 1528. Tins authority does not justify Henry (who refers to 
it) in asserting, that Edward constantly keiJt up a fleet of 100 shii>s, with 
winch he protected the trade of his subjects and ipaintanied the dominion 
of the sea. li. 413. 

f Sax Chron. 125—129 Turner, ii. 31^—317. 

t Lidwiccum they are called in the Saxon Chronicle. Mr. Ingram ha» 
a note upon this word, explaining it : “ the inhabitants of Armorica, now 
Bretagne, so called because they abode day and niglit in their ships, from 
lib a ship, anH piccian, to watch or abide day and night." But the Ar.. 
moncans arc not likely to have lieen designated by an ap])ellation derived 
from a Teutonic language ; and the names of the two earls who commanded 
in this expedition are both Norse. 
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inliabitants of that country. They went west about/ eUf^ 
tered the Bristol channel^ wasted the Welsh coast, and 
landing high up . the Severn, entered Herefordshire in 
force, and there made a BriUsh bishop, CamaUc by 
name, prisoner: the kiif^ ransomed him for forty pounds. 
He was taken in a part of that country called Irchen- 
feld*: the men of that district had by their bravery 
obtained the honourable privilegef, that ‘^^when the army 
was inarching forward against the enemy^ they were to 
form the avauntward. and in the return home the rere« 

, ward.” On this occasion they did not belie their renown ; 
and when the Northmen would have pursued their de- 
vastating career^ they, with the men of Herefip^ .(then, 
it is supposed, newly founded by Edward) ^Criou-^ 
cester, and of the nearest burghs or fortified plaM, gave 
them battle, slew one of their leaders and the brother 
of the other, put them to flight, drove them into a wood 
or park as it is called, and there bes^ thera,^ till they 
engaged to depart from the realm, «and gave hostages for 
their good faith. The king, who knew by his own ex- 
perience and his father's what that faith was worth 
took care to guard his side of the Bristol channel well, 
from Uie mouth of the Somersetshire Avon downwards; 
nevertheless they landed twice with the intent of re- > 
venging themselves for their defeat, . . once above Wat- 
chet, a second time in Porlock bay. In both descents 
they were defeated with great slaughter ; and the field of 
slaughter near the former place is still marked by three 
funeral mounds called Grab barrows.:]; The remainder, 
took refuge in one of the islands in tlie channel ^ ; and 
there they remained, probably confined there by stress 
of weather ;*but many of thei#died for want of food. 
At lengtit they escaped to the*T^^elsh coast ||, far down 


* Ircini^a felda in the Sax Chron. Archenfeld in Domesday, 
t Ollwon’a Camden, 575. 

I Beauties of England, xiii. 578. 

^ One MS, of the Saxon Chronicle says the Flatholms, another t!i» 
Steep ; the latter is nuKst iiniirobablc : and Lundy a more lilUy ]^Mie of 
retreat than the former. 

II To Deomoduni, or Deomedum, which Mr. Ingram englisbes Dimnifit 
Demetia is evidently meant, — the old appellation for what, in Cai^en'M 
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the channel^ and in the autumn made their way from 
th^ce to Ireland.* 

Once^ during the latter part of Edward’s reign^ the 
Anglo^Panes invited ao£ie Vikingr to their aid against 
A.D. him; but they were defeated at Maldon^ and the king 
curbed them by a chain of fortresses^ so judiciously 
1 ) 25 . placedj that they soon became inhabited towns. Upon 
the death of this able king, and of his eldest son, 
ward, who survived him only a few days, the witena^ 
gemot chose his illegitimate son Athelstan, tlien thirty 
years of age, to succeed him. He proved the most sue. 
cessful and the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; 
and not only annexed Northumbria to his dominions, 
but compelled the Welsh kings and Constantine king of 
the Scots to acknowledge his supremacy. This was no 
willing submission on their part, and upon the first op- 
portunity that seemed favourable, Constantine threw off 
his vassfjjage ; Athelstan was prepared both by sea 
and land, and while Jiis army ravaged Scotland as far 
as Dunfoeder and Wertmoref, liis fleet laid waste the 
coast as far as Caithness. The Scottish king again sub- 
mitted, with as Jittle intention of remaining subject as 
before, and with an exasperated desire of vengeance, for 
‘ which he formed a more extensive confederacy than any 
tliat had ever before been brought into action upon 
the same theatre. The Anglo-Daiies of East Anglia 
and Northumbria raised their Haven Standard against 
the English monarch. Eugenius, tlie royalet of Cum- 
.bria, joined them by necessity or by choice, and the 
Welsh pKnees with alacrity. Aniaf, tlie son of a Nor- 
thumbrian king, came from Ireland, where he had ob- 
tained a sovereignty, ih the hope of recovering what he 
looked upon as his inheritance : he entered the Humber 
with a fleet, which is said to have consisted of 0*15 

time, wa£ called West Wales ; and comprehended the counties of Cacr. 
marthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

* Sax, CJbron. 131, I V. Turner, li. 319. 

+ Both places are now unkumvii. Wortermere, it was rrnjectured by 
Pinkerton, might he Westermere, Hu* Western Sea, or Frith of Clyde. 
Palgrave’s Rue and Progress of the Rng.ish Commonwealth, i. 473L 
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and which seems^ therefore, to have included the 
confederate forces from Norway and from the Baltic. 
Athdstan, on his part, was assisted by theASkingr, 
with 300 companion^ who %ere ready to sefve on 
any side, and Hollo sSit him an auxiliary force from 
Normandy. He defeated the confaiierates in the great a.d. 
battle of Brunnaburgh, in which, according to the con- 938. 
temporary poet, more bodies were left on the field for 
the yellow-footed kite, and the eagle, and the grizzly 
wedf of the weald, than had fallen under the edge of the 
sword in any battle since the Angles and Saxons first 
came over the broad sea. Five of the allied kings were 
slain, and sev^p of the northern earls. Constantine 
was one among the slain; and Athelstan became the 
first undoubted monarch of England, for the Anglo- 
Danes were completely subdued, 'riiis was a real con- 
quest ; and he was even nominal lord of Wales and 
Gotland.* • • 

The first treaty t l)ctween Fiafice and England was 
made in this king’s reign, who engaged therein to assist 
his nephew, king Louis d'Outrcmei>with a fleet against 
liis ambitious nobles and Otho the king of Germany. 

The fleet, accordingly, appeared off’ the coast of Flan- 
ders as soon as Otho passed the Khine ; it protected 
the maritime cities, and made some descents for the 
sake of plunder upon the enemy's territory. This ex- 
pedition, although not otherwise worthy of record, is 
remarkable as being the first instance in which, an 9i?9. 
English fleet put to sea for any purpose relating to 
the affairs of the Continent. Hitherto, sin?e the re- 
treat of the Romans, there had been no political relation 
lietween this island and any^of the continental states, 
except that its fugitive or eddied princes repaired, some 

• Tumor, ii. 329— Sax Chron, 140—143. Annalea Iv. MagUtrorutt 
apud O’Conor, Rurum Hibern, Script, in. 463. 

t** C’est le prcmior exeinple que nou« aioas dans notro histoiro, non seiile. 
ment d’un ligue ofl'onhivo entre la I'rancc otl’Anidoterre, mais 'encore le 
premier traite par lequcl un dc ccr deux soil entr^ daneries int<^‘r6ta 
ue I’autre. Jusque-Di les deux roianmcs sVtoient regarduti I'un I’autre 
Qomme deux mondos separ*. k, qui n’avoient non K d<<m^lcr ensemble, ex* 
cept^ pour le commerce, et qui iiVtoient, ]>our ain<u dire, luamia ntennemit 
pour tout Ic reste.” — i^ n, 647 edit 1721). 

K 2 
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of them, to, France for an asylum, some to the Baltic 
for the aid of those freebooters whc were ready to en- 
gage gny enterprise wherein a prospect of plunder was 
held out. But England tiad now made a great advance 
in power and in civilisation ; and Athelstan, of whom 
it was said by the gaateful people, after the lapse of many 
generations, that a more just or a more learned king 
had never governed the kingdom, encouraged commerce, 
like his illustrious grandfather Alfred, as the only 
means of keeping up that naval force which the country 
needed for its security and strength. With this view 
he established mints in all the considerable towns of 
Kent and Wessex, as well as in London, enjoining withal 
that there should be only one coinage throughout his 
dbminions.* And in order to raise the mercantile cha- 
racter by making commerce a way to honour as well as 
to wealth, one of his laws enacted, that a merchant who 
made thi<*e voyages over the high seas, with a ship and 
cargo of his own, should from thenceforth enjoy the 
rank and privileges of a thane. f The king of Norway, 
Harold Harfagre, i^rhose son, Haco the Good, was in- 
trusted to Athelptan, that under his care he might be 
educated in a more civilised country than his own, sent 
' the English king a ship with a golden beak and purple 
sails, and fitted up with its defences of gilded shiehls 
all round. In the selection of such a present, Haroltl 
probably considered as .much what was most likely to 
gratify Athelstan 's iuclinations, as wliat could most ad- 
vantageously dis])Jay the skiU of the Norwegians. { 
Englaiftl had been greatly strengthened, and in a still 
greater degree improved, during the reign of three suc- 
cessive kings, wIjO were equally remai L'kble^ .^for the 
wisdom of their measures, and for the vigour with 
which they pursued the objects of their steadfast policy. 
One of those objects they had effected : the English 
wjie no longer a divided people; throughout the former 

t» 

• Canciani, Barbarorum Leges Antiqus, iv. 262. Turner, ii 606—614. 
Henry, IS m. 

f CiUK'i.ini, IV 268. t William of Malniotbury, 155 
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Ungdoms of the polyarchy, wherever the* population 
was English, the king of England was now no^ ^he no- 
trunal merely, but the real so\§reign. But the Anglo- 
Danes occupied a largS part of the land, and tliey had 
been conquered too recently for anjr approximation to. 
wards an union ; there were little, if any, obstacles of 
language ; little, if any, of religion ; a great one in 
manners ; and a greater in that cherished liatred and 
desire of vengeance which the recent conversion of 
the more barbarous race had left unmitigated as 
well as unsubdued. Athelstan’s early death, and the 
accession of hi§ brother Edmund the Elder, at the in- 9 
experienced age of eighteen, 'aiforded them the oppor- 
tunity for which they longed ; and at their invitation, 
Anlaf sailed a second time from Ireland with a great 
armament, and entered the Humber. The Vikingr 
possessed in their habits and vocation surer ^neans of 
raising and maintaining a naval force tiiaii tlie English 
government bad at its command; the young king, 
who was totally unprepared at sea. found himself also 
inferior by land ; and, after two dema^, he submitted to 
a dishonourable peace, whereby he divided his kingdom 
with Anlaf, resigning to him all the country north of ♦ 
Watling Street, with the condition, tliat wlioever sur- 
vived should become monarch of the whole.* The 
great disparity of age between them made this a favour- 
able condition for Edmund; and Anlaf, who piobably 
meant to keep the treaty no longer than till he could 
hnd an inviting opportunity for breaking it, or, perhaps, 
like many kings, took no care for any thing that might 
happen aftef his own time, dietf in the ensuing year. 

The Vikingr again invaded* England in the following 
reign. A son of Harold Harfagre, Eric by name, had, 
after his father s death, been driven from Norway for 
his crimes, having killed some of his brothers for the 
sake of their inheritance. The fratricide made for the 
Orkneys ; collected, as it was easy to do, a predatory 
force ; and began to plunder along the coast of Scot- 

• Turner, ii. .TfiS— 3R8. 

E 3 
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land. This* was during Athelstan’s life; and that king^ 
though he had assisted his pupil Haco with a fleet which 
enabled him to expel Erft, sent, nevertheless, a message 
to Eric now, saying, that having been in strict friend- 
ship with the father, he desired to prove the sincerity 
of that friendship by showing kindness to the son ; he 
invited him, therefore, to reign as his vassal in Nor- 
thumbria. Subjects who were too turbulent to live 
contentedly under the government of Haco the Good, 
repaired thither to join him ; his inclination accorded 
well with theirs, and he made it the amusement of his 
summer months to pirate upon the coagts of Scotland, 
the Hebrides, Ireland, aiM Wales. Having been ex- 
pelled from Northumbria, either by Edmund or by the 
people, he took to the seas again, again found adventurers 
in the Orkneys, was joined also by some Vikingr among 
the Heligidcs, ^id, after some descents upon Ireland 
and Alcaics, made agMn for England at the commence- 
ment of Edred’s reign, and was received once more as 
their king by die res^ess Northumbrians. Edred, like his 
brother Edmund^ had succeeded to the throne in youth, 
but no incai)acity had yet appeared in the race of Cerdic. 
A.D''The revolt of those Anglo- Danes exasperated him, for 
t>4G. they had just before sworn fidelity to him on his ac- 
cession : he marched against them ; and in the short but 
destructive war which ensued*, Eric and five other 
sea-kings met with the fate which tliey deserved. After 
this victory. Norlbumbria was partitioned into baronies 
and counties : and from this time it remained as in- 
separable a part of the English monarchy as Kent or 
Mercia, ' * ^ 

During the short reign of Edwy the All- Fair, whose 
tragic story affords one of the finest subjects for an hilj- 
torical drama, nothing relating to naval affairs has been 
recorded ; but in that of his brother and successor, 
959. Edgar, piore than is true. A charter has been pro- 
duced, in which he boasts of having, by divine assistance, 
subjected to the kingdom of England all the islands of 

* Turner, ii. S58. 270— 378. 
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the ocean, with their ferocious kings, as far as Norway, 
and the greater part of Ireland, and its noble city of 
Dublin • ; but of these conquests, this charter is^he only 
evidence that exists ; ^and it^ own authenticity* seems, 
therefore, thus to be satisfactorily disproved. With 
equal exaggeration, and not on the incidental falsehood 
of a forged instrument, but in credulous history, he is 
said to have had three, and even four fleets, of 1200 
ships each, stationed in the four seas, for the defence of 
the whole island.t One ancient writer states the whole 
force at 300 ; and even this wbuld show a large in- 
crease in the course of half a century. It has been 
related also, that every year, as soon as the solemnities 
of Easter were over, he ordered these ships to be col- 
lected at their respective stations ; cruised with the 
eastern fleet to the western part of the island ; and then, 
dismissing that, proceeded himself with the eastern 
fleet to the north, and so again with 4he noathem fleet 
to the east . a parade of idl5 force, in which there 
would have been as little policy, as there is likelihood 
in the relation. It is also said him, that he sum- 
moned the king of the Scots, the dcing of Cumbria, 
Macchus the archpirate, who was king of Anglesey 
and of the isles, and five other British kings, to meet 
him at Chester, and there do him homage : so far there 
is good authority § for the statement ; and if Edgar’s 
character were entitled to respect in other points, we 


• Turner, ii. 419. Dugdale, IVlonast, i 140. 
f Henry, ii. 414. Campbeil, i 47. Turner, ii. 424. t 
j William of Malmesbury, 185. 

^ Sax Chron. 160. Selden, ii. 1S1.5. ** Ego Edgurus totius Albionis Ba. 
BileuB, nccnon*maritimorum seu insulrJIorum regum circumhabitantiura, 
— titulu* ci solcnniB crat.*' — Ibtd. li ^24. 

Quill eodem ferme usob hosce fuisse consilio videtur, in Armando tu. 
taDdoque tain oceani quam inauls iinperio, quod German! veteres (o^uorum 
pars et Saxones et Daiii) in civitatibas suis medkcrrancia tuendis a^ibere 
aoJLiti. Apud eos enim maxima lauB crat (qiiod scribit C«sar) quam latis. 
aimaa circutn se vaatatiB finibus soiitudines nabere ; hoc protirium virtutls 
exifitimantos, expulaos agrw finitimos cedere, negue qucmquam prope se 
audere consutcrc ; simul hoc se fore tutlores arbitrantur, repentince incur, 
aioncs timore sublato. Ita sane its qui m Britannia rcrum sunt tunc potiti, 
visum cst latissima circumambientis nccain epatia sua rcndcre, circum- 
navigando, aliosque arceiido, veluti ab insult sivc muro, eive (loincerio.'*— 
Alare CtausutUf Setd. Up. ii. 1326. 
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hope that later writers have calumniated him, 
when they added to this that ordering them on hoard 
hi^ vesipl, and talcing his |eat at the prow, he compelled 
them th row him on the river Djie, in proud manifest- 
ation of his superior power: ^^then,*’he is reported to have 
said, might his successors account themselves kings of 
England, when they enjoyed such prerogative of high 
and supreme honour.” 

Edgar is the hero of monastic writers, because he 
supported the monks in their usurpations upon the 
canons, having indeed made a covenant with them, that 
they should defend him against devils, and he would 
defend them against men.f It was said of him, in 
prose and verse, that no king of England, either of his 
pwn or former times, could be compared with him ; and 
that ever while he lived he dwelt in peace, wielding all 
as pleased himself without resistance, kings and earls 
A.n. bowing suforaissiwly to all his claims. J Yet it appears 
l>66. that Westmoreland was ravaged during his reign, appa- 
Sj9. rently by the Anglo- Danes §; and that ITianet-land was 
ravaged by his own rrders, perhaps to puni«.h fhe iiiha- 
bitants for favouring the sea-rovers. Two years only 
after his death, a piratical squadron attacked South, 
ampton, slew or carried into captivity most of the inha- 
bitants, and laid waste the coast. In the same year, 
Thanet was over-run by the Vikingr, and the county of 
Chester also ; Devon, Cornwall, and the coast of Wdes, 
were infested in the following year ; Dorsetshire in the 
932. next. A respite then occurs of five years, during which 
the great murrain of cattle first appeared in this island. 
The next invaders attacked Watchet; bu.* here the 
people seem td have inherited the spirit of their fathers, 
and defeated them, though not without considerable loss, 
Goda, the thane of Devonshire, falling in the battle. || 
This was the only instance in which the Danes were 

* William of Malmesbury, 170 l Holinshed, i, 694. Turner, iL 420. Tak 
grav^ £49, 25(i- 

f Turner, ii 418. Sitelman, Concil 440 
j William of Malmebbury, 187. Sax. Chron l.'Jl 
i By Thored, the gon of Gunner. Sax. Chron 131. 

|] Sax. Chron, 165—167. 
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successfully opposed^ and almost the on}y|On^ In wliich 
any vigour was exerted in opposing them. Tor . . though 
it was said that nothing couldJ)e more holy thafia£dgjir*a 
life^ bating certain an^ certain mmes (not of ihe 

lightest die) for which he did penance and was ab- 
solved ; and though after a convenient interval of time 
miracles were worked by Bis remains^ as if with a view 
to his canonization^ . . that king was a voluptuary ; and 
under his reign the English are said to have become a 
corrupted nation^ undoubtedly in great measure owing 
to his example^ ibr a licentious court never fails to make 
a licentious people. It is said, that his intimate inter, 
course with foreigners occasioned an importation of 
foreign vices ; and that the English, who till his time 
had been a simple and a sober people, learnt drunkeiiT 
ness from the Banes, effeminacy from the Flemings, 
and from the Saxons what is denominated a disordered 
fierceness of mind.* These vices are^ot incompatible ; 
and for introducing the corruptio*n of manners in which 
they took root, it is admitted by his panegyrist that 
Edgar has been justly accused. The splendour of his 
kingdom died with him; the ostentatious strength in 
which he gloried, proved to be but a pageant in the hou^ 
of need ; and one voluptuous reign undoing the gooJ 
which had been efiected by Alfred, anil the elder Edward 
and Athelstan, (three of the ablest monarchs that ever 
reigned in succession) . . the people losing, in the course 
of one generation, their discipline and their courage, to- 
gether with those habits in which their moral strength 
consisted, found themselves once more at the mercy of a 
maritime ejiemy. This, by^the way,** says our old 
historiant, ^^^is noteworthy ;# that the Banes had an im- 
jierfect, or rather a lame or limping rule in this land, 
so long as the governors were watchful, diligent, politic 
at home, and warlike abroad ; but when these kind of 
kings discontinued, and that the reins of the regiment 
fell into the hands of a pezzant, not a puis^nt prince, 

* William of Malmesbury, 171. HoUnshed, i. 690. 

f HoUnshed, i. 702. 
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a man evil qualified, dissofiite, slack, and licentious, not 
rei^arding tbi dignity of his own person, nor favouring 
the goc^*estate of his pwple, the Danes, who before 
were coursed from coast^to co^^, and pursued from 
place to place, as more willing to leave the land than 
desirous to carry in the same, took occasion of stomach 
and courage to re-enter this isle ; and waxing more bold 
and confident, more desperate and venturous, spared no 
force, omitted no opportunity, let slip no advantage 
that they might possibly take, to put in practice, and 
fully to accomplish, their long conceived purpose.” 

But to suppose that the Danes had ever before this 
time entertained any purpose of conquering England, or 
that at this time they entertained it, is ascribing too, 
much policy to them ami to the age. They had in- 
fested its coasts at the beginning as roving freebooters ; 
then, like the Angles and Saxons before them, had 
seized uiioui ports ms of the land ; and kept what they 
had won, by main force at first, afterwards by compact, 
as a people reduced to submission, but too numerous 
and perhaps too powerful to be expelled. These Anglo. 
Danes, thus deniz«>ned, were now also natives, differing 
in nothing from the Anglo-Saxons, or English as they 
were then called, except in some ciifierence of dialect, 
which -was rapidly lessening, and perhaps in retaining 
more predilection for some of their heathenish customs. 
The Danes, as a nation, had never yet engaged in a 
national war against the English * : their own country 
was in too unsettled a state; they were busied with 
nearer conedms ; and regarded England only as a land 
which drew off the Viking of other countries, from their 
coast, and afforded useful^ occupation for theis own 
Lacklands, who would have otherwise been restless and 
dangerous at home. A great change in these relations 
was now about to be effected. 

A Danish force, in the year 99 1> plundered Ipswich, 
and advana^d to Malden. Brithnoth, then ealderraan of 
‘Essex, who is described as of commanding stature, elo- 

* Holbcrg, i. 99. note (u). 
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quent, strong, and always^alert in tim# of danger, 
advanced to meet them upon the first intelligence, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. The who 
escaped to their ships carried the news of their loss to 
their own country, and excited so strong a feeling among 
tiieir countrymen, that a second and stronger expedition 
was equipped, with which they sailed for Blackwater 
hay ; and having landed near the scene of their former 
defeat, sent a proud message to Brithnoth, saying they 
were come to avenge it. Yet it seems that they were morn 
desirous of booty than of vengeance : for it is said, that 
when the calderman, collecting ^as many of his people as 
could hastily* be gathered together, marched against 
them with all speed, lest the invaders should, owing 
to his delay, be enabled to occupy a single foot’s breadth 
of the country, they changed their tone, seeing his host 
in battle array, and demanded gold from him by a 
herald, asking why they should wage*war arJfl slay each 
other, when he might buy off the danger by delivering up 
his treasures ? Brithnoth bravely answered, that his 
treasures were not so easily to be obtained, but that point 
and edge must determine between •them in the grim 
game of ivar.'* But he attempted, with inferior nunv 
hers, to defend the passage of the estuary against them ; 
and fell, with most of his followers, in the attempt. 
The conquerors mangled his body, ami carried his head 
to Denmark, there, probahl;^, to make a drinking cup 
of his skull ; and when the abbot of Ely removed the 
mutilated remains for interment to his chuiyh, to which 
Brithnoth had been a distinguished benefactor, a waxen 
head was •substituted. * » 

After this victory, the Drfnes so miserably harried the 
defenceless land, . . defenceless because of the imbecility of 
the rulers and the corruption of the people, . . that king 

- • Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Portry, Ixxxvni— xovi. Tho 
contPTn{ orary rioein on Bnthnoth'a death, a translation of which may 
be found in Air Conyl)e.MiH*'s most valuable volumt^ is aWe of the mbit 
precious reTllnm^ of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The Ely Chronit-le, an extraet 
nom whirli is there given in illustration of that poem, shows h-^w it has 
happened that Bnthnoth's death is twice stated in the Saxon Chronicle 
(pp.167. 16<J0 in the same scenes and in difibrent years. 
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Ethelred tha Unready was advised by his council to 
buy off the invaders. The men of Kent had tried that 
disgracifirl experiment njpre than a century l)efore, in 
Ethelbert’s reign*, when the negortiation had failed only 
because the Danes preferred taking all they could find, 
to receiving what the Kentish men were willing to give. 
Archbishop Siric is said to have been the person who 
now proposed this miserable expedient ; which no one 
would have been base enough to propose, if he had not 
known that the king and thewitenagemot would be pusil- 
lanimous enough to entertain, and the nation so poor in 
spirit, so lost in character, as to approve it.f Ten Uiou- 
sand pounds was the sum which was voted oh this occasion 
to the enemy, for the great terror which they brought 
upon the sea coast and this payment is noticed by 
early writers as the beginning of direct taxation in this 
country. J The Danes took the money with the intention 
of coming* for mtii-e as soon as they might think pro- 
per ; and, in justice to those by whom tlie measure was 
' advised, it should be remembered that thev considered 
themselves not as haling purchased peace, hut a respite 
from war, and that they employed that respite in jdan- 
^ling vigorous measures, and preparing for them. They 
A.n. collected all the serviceable ships that could be gathered 
, together at London, and raising a land force at the same 
time, intrusted the command of it to an earl, two 
bishops, and Aillfric the eftlderman. Nothing has been 
more clearly proved by experience in war, than tliat in 
the multitude of commanders there is danger : in this 
instance, the evil arose not from jarring opinions, hut 
from treachery. The ijftcntion was to surprise the 
enemy, who were again upoti the coast, and to suj^round 
them in some port, by land and water ; and this was 
likely to have succeeded, if JKlfric had not apprised the 
Danes of their danger, and then deserte<l to them 
the night before the attack was to have been made. 
They escaped, therefore, with the loss of one ship's 

• S<*e p flO. 

Sax. Chr<i*> lf»7. William of Malmesbury, lyS. Turner, ii. 4G1 

^ Turner, a, PontanuB, 1J9. 
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crew. The ships from London and Ea^ Anglia mot 
their fleet, and a fierce action ensued, in which iElfric’s 
vessel was taken, but he himself escaped fnd the 
king, with a cruelty jvliich must be imputed in full as 
great a degree to his own cowardly nature as to the 
barbarity of the age, took vengeance upon him by put- 
ting out the eyes of his son.* After this, ASlfric feigned 
repentance^ and was pardoned ; and it is not surprising 
that he then avenged himself by a second treason. 

Treason, indeed, had now become common, as it ever 
will in times of anarchy or misrule, and more especially 
where national differences are still preserved in full force 
among the people. Bebbanburh (now Bamborough) 
was plundered and destroyed by the Vikingr : their fleet 
then entered the Humber, and ravaged the land on liuth 
sides; the people gathered together to defend them- a.d. 
selves ; but their three commanders were of Danish 
blood t, and, at the moment of joining battte, they set 
the example of flight. At no former time had England 
been so feebly defended nor so formidably attacked ; for • 
the king of Denmark, Svend-Ottc^of the forked beard, 
the Swoyne of English history, who from the com- 
mencement of his reign had encouraged the piratical 
expeditions against this island, camd now in person to 
take part in them. In the course of his adventurous 
life he had been driven from his kingdom by Eric of 
Sweden, and fled hither as ^o a place of refuge ; but 
Edgar had refused to harbour him, Isuspecting, it is 
said, that his flight was simulated, and that his real 
purpose was to spy the vreakness of the land.* The sus- 
picion was false, though the faithless and ambitious 
character of Sweyne might ^ell give rise to it ; he then 
repaired to Scotland, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained, till, upon Eric’s death, he was enabled to return to 
and to recover his kingdom. He had abjured Christianity 
in his youth, that by the help of the heathen party he 
might make war upon his father and dethionc him : 

•►Sax Chron KIS. William of Malmcbbury, 194. 

f Sax. Cliroii. 169. I’urner, li 466. 
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during bis abode in Scotland he became again a Chris* 
tian in profelsion, perceiving that heathenism had be- 
come t]|(^ weaker side ; he had not forgotten hia 
repulse at Edgar's court, and th^ desire of revenging 
himself upon the people of England upon that score, is 
said to have been the motive which induced him first to 
encourage the Vikingr in their expeditions, and now to 
join with them.* 

He was impelled, also, by a mixed motive of honour 
and of barbarous piety. His father, Harald Blaatand, 
had fallen in the war which Sweyne, with the aid of a 
heathen party, waged against him ; nevertheless, this 
son performed obsequies to the parent whom he had 
dethroned and slain, and the ceremonies are strikingly 
characteristic of Scandinavian manners and feelings. 
He invited to the feast, . . for such it was, . . the Jarl Sig- 
valld, and Bui the Thickset, and their brothers, of the 
newly fouided republic of Jomsburg, that they might 
make potations in honour of their father at the same 
time. They came with the bravest of their people, in 
forty ships, from V,uidland, and twenty from Scania. 
Great multitudes rsserabled : on the first day of the so- 
lemnities, Sweyne, before he ascended the throne, drank a 
capacious cup of sftrong drink filled to the brim, to the 
sacred memory of the late king his father ; and then he 
made a vow, that before three years shouhl have elapsed 
he would invade Eiigland,,and either slay king Ethelred, 
or dispossess him of the throne, and drive him into ex- 
ile. The guests w'ho had been invited pledged him in 
that same dop. A second then went round, in memory 
of our Lord and Saviour, . . so awfully were things 
sacred and profane blenifetj ! . . and a third to the arch- 
angel St. Michael. Jarl Sigvalld, next in order, drank 
to Ids father’s memory ; and made, in like manner, a 
vow that within three years he would invade Norway, 
and either slay Jarl Haco, or expel him from the land. 
Thorkcll the Tall vowed that he would accompany his 
brother Sigvalld, and never forsake him, in this adven- 
• Pontanus, 138— 14a Holberg, L 97. 
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tore. Bui the Thickset swore, to the same effect ; and 
Vagn Akason vowed that he would go wi^h them^ and 
not return till he had slain Thorkell Leira, and taken 
his daughter Ingibiorga for ^oncubinCj without asking 
the consent of her kin? The Vikingr of Jomsburg con- 
fessed, on the following morning, when they were sober, 
that they had vowed greater things than were expedient ; 
but they resolved t})at for that reason it was necessary 
to undertake the performance without delay. The ful- 
iilrnent of Sweyne’s vow was delayed much longer, but 
the time was now at length come for carrying it into 
effect.* 

The sea kin^, with jvhom he now united his forces, was 
a Norwegian, Aniaf or Olaf by name. They sailed up 
the Thames with ninety- four ships, and appeared before 
London on the festival of the Virgin Mary's nativity ; 
tliey made a fierce attack upon the city, and endeavoured 
to set it on fire; ^'but they suffered,” s^s the ^hroniclet, 

more harm and ill tlian they e^et tliought any towns- 
people could have done them ; for the holy Mother of 
God, in her mild-heartedness, on that day considered 
those townspeople, and they rid thern selves of tJieir ene- 
mies.” But the protection of the tutelary Queen ofi^ngels 
was vouchsafed only on her own day, and extended onl/ 
to that place ! No other people imitated the brave ex- 
ample of the Londoners. The fleet turned back, indeed, 
from London; but it was only to wreak the greatest ill 
that any host could do,” in burning, and plundering, and 
slaughtering, rg)t only on the Kent and Essex shores, 
but in Sussex and in Hampshire ; and tli^n they took 
horse, scoured the country far and wide, and committed 
“ uns^jcakible damage,” till tUc king, with the advice of 
his base counsellors, sent to*offer them tribute and pro- 
vision for the winter, and to ask with what sum they 
would be satisfied. They consented to accept sixteen 
tliousaiid pounds in money ; and going to Southampton, 
took up their winter quarters there, and were fed by the 
people of Wessex. As their force is computed not to 

* Snnrrp, Antiq rcIto-Scand. 76—78. 

f Sax. Citron 170. 
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have exceeded 10,000 men, it has been suspected that 
there was n{ore of treachery than of cowardice in the 
king's ^ouncil, and that some, who were of Danish blood, 
had already formed a defign of transferring the throne 
to a Danish dynasty. The fact, lhat the whole burden 
of supporting these invaders was thrown upon a part of 
the country where the people were purely English, in- 
stead of requiring that they should quarter thenaselvea 
among the Anglo-Danes, may seem to corroborate this 
suspicion.* 

Disgraceful as this transaction was, it was the means 
of converting an active enemy into a friend. Olaf had, 
probably, manifested a wish to be instructed in the Chris- 
tian religion; for bisliop ^Ifeah and the ealderman 
Ethelwerd, were sent to accompany him from South- 
ampton to Andover, where Ethelred then held his court, 
leaving hostages in the fleet for his safe return. He was 
then baptised, thg, king being his sponsor, thus adopting 
him as his son, according to the usage of that age ; and 
, he promised that he never again would come to Englaml 
but as a friend, whic^J* promise, the Chronicle observes, 
he kept t, . . an observation that shows how little reliance 
was placed on the word of a Northman. But the money 
Vliich had been paid to king Sweyne purchased only a 
respite of two years. The Danes then entered the Bris. 
tol channel, plundering the coast on both sides; landed 
once more at M^atchet, apd wreaked their old hatred 
there with fire and sword ; then, turning back, and 
rounding the Land’s End, they coasted the soutli of Corn- 
^ p, wall to the mouth of the Tamar, ascended that river 

997. spoiled Lydford, burnt the minster at Tavistock, and 

998 . returned with a rich boo\y^ to their ships. In the en- 
suipg year they entered Poole harbour, and stationing 
their fleet at the mouth of the Frome, ravaged Dor- 
setshire. Forces were often collected to oppose them, 

• Sax rhr<^. 170, 171. Turner, ii. 4fi7. 

f Sax. Chron, 17L Acta Sanctorum, Jul vli. 95. Camden, therefore, 
is wrnrif{ in stating that ** this league of friendship was soon broke,. few SO 
great a respet'tand honour could not restrain that barbarous foreigner from 
tits usual rapines,” (p. 117.) 
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but whenever they were about to join battle some irre- 
adltttion appeared, whether arising from thfc apprehen- 
siort of treachery in their leadera, distrust of thei^f ipurage 
or conduct, or that feafyhich a succession of defeats may 
bring even upon brave men ; and the invaders were always 
victorious. Another time they made the Isle of Wight 
their quartm^ and purveyed for themselves in Hamp- 
shire and S'u^x. The seas, which since England became 
a great maritime power, have secured it against all fo- 
reign enemies, served, in those unhappy ages, only to 
expose it on all sides to predatory invasion ; and the in- 
vaders having now learnt to despise a divided people, a 
feeble government, and a pusillanimous king, sailed up 
the rivers at their will, and penetrated into the country 
wluthersoever they would.* 

Next year they came again into the Thames, entered a.m. 
the Medway, and defeated the men of Kent near Ro- 999. 
Chester, because the English had not tlie support which 
they ought to have had. Then, taking horse, they over- 
ran that cotinty. The king and his council determined 
to act against them now by sea and l^nd ; ships were 
collected and manned, hut the chiefs* were neither so 
ready nor so faithful as the men : from day to day some ^ 
reason for delay was found in the irresolution, the dis- 
cordant opinions, or the treachery of Ethelred's wretched 
counsellors; and when they acted, the enemy always 
receivetl such timely intelligence, that they were never 
to be found where they were sought. Thus, says the 
Saxon chronicler, these sea-armaments and land-arma- 
incnts served for nothing but to harass the f»eopIe and 
waste their pieans, and strengtljpn their enemies. The 
treason* by which all the efforts of the people in their 
own defence were frustrated, is explained by the great 
intermixture which by this time had taken place both 
with “ the Danes and Britons, who were like enemies to 
the Englisht;*' there being few, it is said, either of the 
nobles or commons who were not, in some degree, con- 
nected with them. This, however, though highly daii- 

* Sax. Cliroii. 172. Turner, ii 4f>8, Ifia. f Holinabed, i. 708. 
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gerouB, could never have produced such general evilj un- 
less the mismle and consequent anarchy had been so great 
that men felt themselvcf. discharged from all responsi- 
bility to such a government, aqd regarded only their 

A.i>. own interest or their own safety. A year's interval re- 

1000. curred ; the Vikingr, as if to leave England fallow for 
that season, having directed their course against Nor- 
mandy, and Sweyne being engaged in war with the 
king of Norway. Ethelred employed this interim, not 
in preparing against the certain renewal of their hosti- 
lities, but in wasting Cumberland with an army, and 
the Isle of Man with a fleet. * The enemy returned in 
the ensuing year, landed in Hampshire^ and advanced 
to .35thelinga-dene, now Alton, ravaging all before them. 

1001. There they were encountered by such a local force as 
could hastily be brought together. On the part of its 
leaders there could have been no treachery; for Ethel- 
ward anfi Leoft in, who were two of the king's high 
gerefas, fell, and thfhe other persons of such distinc- 
tion that their names were recorded. But the people 
must either have been wanting in numbers or in heart; 
for, after losing Ifttle more than fourscore men, they left 

^ the Danes in possession of the field, though the con- 
querors, it is affirmed, had suffered much greater loss. 
The conquerors proceeded westward without opposition, 
and on the Devonshire coast they were joined by another 
fleet of freebooters, collected by Palligt (x)robabIy some 
Vikingr), on whom Ethelred had bestowed domains and 
gold and silver, for the sake of securing his services, 
hut w'ho, Vdth piratical contempt of faith, broke all the 
promises and oaths whjch he had made.:]: ^ 

• 

. * Ma'nigc, Sax. Chron, 172. Mr. Ingram interprets this Anglesea, but t 
belim'e it, wtth Mr. Turner, to have been the other Mona, as the much 
more likely place. Creasy also so interprets it ; '* Tor that island was es. 
teemed by the Danes a secure nest, whither on all occa.sions they might 
safely retire and lay U|r their simils.’ — Church iJisfory of J'hiplamt, p, 904. 
And here Creasy, as usual, foliciws F. Alford, Annales Ectl. Anghcanffi, 
tom. lii. p. 42G. 

■f Perhapr this is the person whom William of Malmesbury calls Palling, 
whose wife Gunhilda, the sister of Swevne, came with him to England, and 
by embracing Christianity made berscll a pledge of the Danisli peace; ^nd 
with her husband and Ins son was murdered in the massacre. 

$ Sax. Chron. 173, 174. 
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They now burnt Teignton, and more goodly towns 
than the chronicler could name ; till thel inhabitants^ 
finding they were not spare^ because they ofibred no 
resistance, made peac^ with tnem : which means, that 
they compounded for their own safety, without any 
reference to their inefficient government. Another 
force had now been employed under two of the king’s 
gerefas, but this was defeated and put to flight at 
Pinhoe. The victorious Danes turned eastward then, 
and, quartering ‘them selves in the Isle of Wight, com- 
pelled the people of the adjacent country, by fire and 
sword, to make terms with them. When the coun- a.j). 
ties were thus treating for themselves, the king and 
his council might easily make themselves believe that it 
would be not less a prudent than a popular megsure 
once more to purchase peace for the itation. The eal- 
derinan Leofsige was the negotiator on this occasion ; 
and the Danes consented, on condition of %eceiving 
24,000/., and being moreover supfjdied with provisions, 
to desist from their ravages. That the Danes would 
soon have repeated their visits, th%ir devastations and 
their exactions is what the experience! of such transac- 
tions renders certain; but they were prevented now by 
an act of greater perfidy and more atrocious wickedness 
than they themselves, wicked and perfidious as they 
W'ere, had ever committed or imagined ; for, upon a 
pretext that they intended to l^ill him and his council, 
and make themselves masters of the kingdom, Ethelrecl 
issued secret orders for the well known and never to he 
forgotten massacre of all the Danes in Englaifd.* 

The Saxon chronicler, in wd^se *time this massacre 
occurrerj f, seems to accredit ijie plea that it was a pre- 
ventive measure ; and if any inference might here be 
drawn from the silence of one who so briefly recorded 
passing events, it would appear that he felt no shame 
for tlie baseness, no indignation at the cowardly inhu- 
iqanity, no horror for the guilt of such an eupedient. 

* 5?ax Chron 174—176. 

f So Mr LiiKram lufm from the text, in which, only seven yeara iatev^ 
th ■> prcbent teii&c la uted. 

K % 
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Even if ihatiplea were not^ as must be suspected, a mere 
pretext, . , dkren if the Danish chiefs had formed the in- 
tentioiibwhich was impuf|^ to them, it would afibrd no 
excuse for such means of prevention. It may be hoped, 
and indeed believed, that the accursed circumstances 
which Danish historians have repeated, are only such 
exaggerations as the event was likely to occasion ; but 
it is certain that women and children were not spared, 
the intent being to extirpate the Danes in England. 
More than any other event in English history this must 
be deemed a national sin, because it was so widely car- 
ried into execution that the greater part of the nation 
were not only consenting to it, but actolly engaged in 
it. It was a national sin of the blackest character, and, 
as such, it was punished by national judgments, the 
heaviest of their kind for the then existing generations ; 
yet so directed by that almighty and all-merciful Pro 
vidence, ^hich,cin its omniscience, ordereth all things 
for the best, as to pibduce great and abiding good fcf 
future times. In little more than the course of three- 
score years the pei?ple who had contracted this guilt 
were twice broui^ht under the dominion of a foreign 
king ; their princes were driven into exile ; their nobles 
slain in the field, or put to death as subjects who had 
rebelled against their liege lord ; their churches were 
filled with foreign prelates and monks ; their land ivas 
divided among the conquerors ; their laws were enacted 
and administered in a foreign tongue ; and their very 
language was disused, not in their laws alone, but in 
their religious ceremonies, till, long after, it had, in pro- 
cess of time, melted injto a composite speech with that 
of their Norman masterq. ' , 

The folly of this atrocious measure was as enormous 
as its wickedness. For, if it had been carried into' 
effect with the most remorseless resolution, so large a 
part of the population was at that time Danish, that, 
even in cEngland, the Danes must have been weakened 
in a much less degree than they were exasperated ; and 
their countrymen were a formidable nation, masters of 
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the sea^ a^d with an able and active soverdgn at their 
head. Wherever the people ventured to obey the exe- 
crable orders of their povernimfit, they seem not t) have 
shrunk from the crinaes which were required at their 
bands ; but as no struggle is recorded, it must be in- 
ferred that no attack was made in any part of the 
country where resistance was to be expected. Sweyne a.d. 
was soon upon the coast, thirsting now more for venge- 
ance than ever before for booty. His sister, Gunhilda, 
had been put to death, with her husband and son, in the 
presence and by command of Edric Streonfe, who has 
left the most infamous name in Anglo-Saxon history. 
Brotherly feeling may have had little influence upon one 
who had shown no sense of filial duty; but no additional 
excitemdht was needed, or could indeed be felt, incensed 
as he and his people justly were to the highest degree. 

The first year he ravaged Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Wiltshire without resistance ; the ne* he ctme with 1004 . 
his ships to Norwich, and burnt* the town. Ulfkytel, 
who commanded in East Anglia, agreed widi tlie other 
chiefs, that seeing the enemy had came upon them un- 
awares, before he had had time to gathdr his forces, it was 
better to purchase peace with them before they did too , 
much harm in the land. The Danes would now have 
.leserved more reproach for seriously listening to such a 
proposal, than for entertaining it only with the view of 
taking vengeance the more securely. While they amused 
him, as they thought, with negotiating upon the terms, 
they made a secret march upon Theiford ; but he, too, 
was on the alert, gathered his forces as se^etly as he 
could, and §ent orders to destrey their ships. That at- 
tempt failed; for they had iv)t left them unprotected. 
Having plundered and burnt Thetford (then a populous 
and famous place, but which has never recovered its 
former prosperity), after a night employed in havoc, the 
Danes set out in the morning to return to their fleet. 
Ulfkytel intercepted them ; and so brave a battle ensued, 
that, if his whole force had been collected, the enemy 
would never have effected their retreat. They con- 
F 3 
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fessed that tliey never had met with worse hand-play'’ 
HI England* than what ITlfkytel then brought them. 
But thftif numbers gave tfiem the victory, and many of 
his veteran East Anglians fell.* r 
A. D. The next season brought with it a severe famine, which 
100.'. seems for that year to have rid the country of the 
looc. Danes. On the following they returned to prosecute thdr 
just vengeance, landed at Sandwich, and spoilefl, burned, 
and slaughtered wherever they went. The whole po- 
pulation of Wessex and Mercia were ordered out to 
oppose them, and even lay under arms during the har- 
vest : hut it is said that this availed as little as it had 
often done before ; that the enemy went whither they 
would ; and that the people suffered more from being 
kept in the field than they would have done in battle. 
After Martinmas, the Danes returned to their quarters 
in the Isle of Wight, providing themselves by plunder : 
in wintci^ they #ent into Berkshire, as to their ready 
farm, says the chronicler; lighting, according to custom, 
• dieir camp beacons as they went; that is to say, marking 
their way by flames.* A force was brought against them 
at Kennet, and (Seated there ; and they turned back to 
their quarters with their booty. ‘‘ Then might the people 
of A^^'inchester see them passing their gates, and fetching 
their food and plunder over an extent of fifty miles frorn 
the sea coast.’* Ethel red, who seems to have taken shelter 
in the centre of the kingdom, as if the safest ])lace 
were that which was farthest from the sea, once more 
took counsel with advisers who were as base as himself, 
and once ijfore they concluded that their only resource 
was once more to ofiei^ tribute. The Daises accepted 
SGjOpOl., and the Englishcwere again compelled *lO feed 
them.” t 

That money purchased two years’ respite. During 
the first the government could exact nothing more from 

» Sax. Chi*»n. 176—178. 

t 8.tx. Chron 181 Turner, ii. 477. The printed Chronicle says iX),000/. 

^ Manuscript', and most ancient aiithorities make it 36.0(X)/. The smaller 
sum, acewding to Mr Palgrave (Ilist. ot England, i. 291.) was the worth of 
720,1)00 acres of land. 
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its exliausteil subjects : in the second, ilj called upon 
them to build and present a ship fronj every 310 
hides of land, and ' from eyery eight hides .j^o fur- 
nish a helmet and bi^east-plate. This is the remotest 
precedent that has been discovered for the tax of ship- 
money: according to the best calculation, it would have 
produced nearly 800 ships, and have armed mor^ than 
30,000 men. In the third year they were ready; and a.d. 
“ the book tells us that never before were so many ships 100t>. 
gathered together in England in any king's days.’* All 
were brought round to Sandwich, “ that they might lie 
there, and defend the land against any out-force.’* If such 
were indeed tl\e arrangement, and this whole formidable 
fleet was collected at one point, instead of being stationed 
in diftcrent paits for the defence of a coast which was 
every where attacked, tlie writers of that age might well 
complain of treason in the king’s councils. But, before 
Sweyne could profit by this dispositi^ji, the #aval pre- 
parations of the English had ewled in bringing upon 
themselves more confusion, loss, consternation, and dis- 
grace. There was a feud at thig time between two 
chiefs, Brihtric, brother of the notorious traitor Edric, 
and ('hild M'^ulfiioth, father of the not less notorious 
earl Godwin. The former preferred an accusation^ 
against the latter ; and AV ulfnoth, though he is said to 
have been unjustly accused, justified the accusation by 
his conduct; for he deserte^ with twenty shij)s, ci)m- 
menced pirate, plundered the south coast, and, though 
it was his own country, wrought every kind of mischief 
there. Brihtric was despatched against liimAvith eighty 
sail, thinking to take him alive or dead. The fleet was 
driveft ashore by a trernendpus storm ; and W ulfnoth 
soon came and burnt it, where it lay stranded. AAHien this 
news came to the king, he and his ealdefmen and 
nobles are said to have regarded all as lost, and to have 
forsaken the remainder of the ships, whicli were then 
brought back to London, and all though^ of naval 
defence was abandoned.* Thus lightly, says the chro- 

• Sax. Chron 182. It may fairly l)e mforred from hence, that the osseif. 
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nider, did tkey let the labour of all the people go to 
waste ! | 

Preaptttly, as if they h|fl waited only for this disperi 
fiion, the Danes came to Sandwich. Thurkill was the 
commander of this army^ and it was known by his 
name. They would have stormed (Canterbury, if the 
people of East Kent had not purchased a respite for 
SOOO/. ; then they made for the Isle of Wight, and 
from their old head-quarters ravaged Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, and Sussex. The whole country was called upon 
to arm and act against them on all sides ; yet nowhere 
<lid they meet with any effectual resistance. Once, 
when the king might, with a good force, have inter- 
cepted them when laden with booty, the traitor Edric 
frustrated his purpose. At the fall of the leaf they 
stationed themselves for the winter upon the Thames, 
and they often attacked London ; but the annalist, who 
perhaps had hisi, dwelling there, exclaims, Olory be 
to God, that it yet stafidcth firm, and they always meet 
with evil fare there ! ” They crossed the Chiltera hills 
during tlie winter, bprat Oxford, and plundered on both 
sides of the river downward from thence to Staines. Then, 
avoiding the force which tire Londoners had gathered 
A D. against them, they continued their destructive move- 
JOlO. ment till the spring, when they returned into Kent, 
and there repaired their ships. They sailed next i;or 
the eastern coast, entered the (7rwell^ and, landing at 
Ipswich, went in search of Ulfkytel, to revenge them- 
selves for the victory over him, which liad cost them 
so dear. I\i th*s battle they had their revenge ; for the 
East Angliaris soon fled • and though the m^jn of (Cam- 
bridge ptuod firm, many good thanes and a multitude 
of the people fell, and the invaders remained masters 
of the field and of the country. They soon mounted 
Iheinselves, so as to have East Anglia at their will ; 
entered the fens, slaying men and cattle, and burnt 


ineiJt had not prodnml tho rnlrii1.ite<l number of sinps ; but that the IfiO 
Rail which were lost by dCHortion and by thin dcstructiun were a very con- 
Riderabie part ol the armament. 
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Thetford and Cambridge. One part went southward, 
then toward the Thames; the others ^ their fleet. 
They are spoken of next as lyitering Oxfordshv^^ then 
Buckinghamshire, ai^d so along the Ouse to Bedford 
and Temiaford, where, at the confluence of the Irwell 
and the Ouse, the vestiges of a camp* and the remains 
of a castle long continued to mark their winter-qu|u:ters. 
Meantime, whether imbecility, or cowardice, or treachery 
prevailed in Etlielred’s council, the effect was the same : 
his levies were either disbanded at the time when their 
services were most needed, or they were in the west 
when the enemy was in the east, and when the enemy 
was in the wuth they were in the north. All the 
king's counsellors were summoned to advise how the 
country might be defended ; but no plan was persisted 
in longer than for a few months, and at length, the an- 
nalist says, there was not a chief who would collect a 
force ; eacli fled as he could, and no jhire iMOuld stand 
by another, f • 

Under such circumstances, Ethclred and his Witan a.b 
might easily persuade themse]veg| that their only re- 
source was to purchase another interval* of rest, and 
that composition might be made upon better terms by 
the government, than by each part of the kingdom 
compounding for itself. At this time sixteen counties 
had been over-run. J All these misfortunes,’' says the 

chronicler, *^‘^fell upon us through ill counsel;’' that they 
w'ould neither offer tribute in time, nor fight in time ; 
but when most mischief had been done, then they made 
terms with the enemy. And notwithstanding these 
terms, and^the promised peace^and amity for which the 
tribute wfis paid, the Danes yent every where in troops, 
plundering, and s])oiIing, and slaughtering our miser., 
able people." Hitherto, the Danes had generally kept 
such treaties faithfully § ; and this was said to be their 

* Camden, 288 f Sax. Chr(m. 188—186 

t " nciis bone!” says Fafher Alfred, “quot unoannoloca vastaverunt. 
certt’ i»\ sinjrnla pereurro manum a*qu6 ac |)edpin fatigabo,” 

^ ' Hif*' sulurn inerat bum promissain ddein nolle nienttri ; et hoc in. 
terdmn.” — Os6(Tn. Fita Llphcgt. Acta SS. April, t. ii. p. 
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only virtue ; loccasional infractions being rather imputed 
to indcpend^tit freebooters tlian to the nation. But 
they dij pot now give thj miserable English the mea- 
sure of peace which had been bargained and paid for : ■ 
and with what decency could a government that had 
plotted the massacre of the Danes, and a people who 
had perpetrated it, complain of bad faith ? At this time 
they are said to have been instigated by the traitor 
Edric. Ilis brother (probably that Brihtric under 
whose command the eighty ships were lost) had accused 
the nobles of Kent before the king, and entered forcibly 
upon their possessions. They, in return, surrounded him 
in one of his houses, and set fire to the lyause ; and he 
either perished in the flames, or was killed as he at- 
tempted to escape from them. The manners of the 
nation, indeed, were such as to deserve the evils which 
were brought upon them. In revenge for his brother, 
Edric, w’hb> had^jilways been in secret communication 
with the Danes, is now charged with proposing to them 
that they should drive Ethelred from tin* throne, take 
the whole north of ^JEngland for their own, and leave 
him, as their friend and ally, in possession of the rest. 
This agreement having been made, he urged them, for 
*his own purposes of vengeance, to begin with Canter- 
bury.*’- The citizens made a brave defence, being ani- 
mated by the presence and the exhortations of their Arch- 
bishop, iElfeah, or Elpheg^. They held out twenty days, 
till their provisions were consumed ; and then the prelate, 
who was eminent for the holiness of his life, seat to the 
Danish chi<tf, not to propose terms of surrender, but to 
entreat that he would spare the innocent t, and take heed 
how he abused that power ^^ith which, for the sins, of his 
people, God had armed the Danes. There seems reason 
to think that Thurkill was disposed to grant the mercy 
that was thus supplicated ; hut he had little authority in 
such things over his men, and still less over the £n- 

• Oabern, supra, 6U. 

•f “ Ut ab iruv'pto deststat,*' Osbern 8avs,and Capgrave and Alford follow 
him. But Crcst.y drops this, as 1 have done, believing that the archbishop 
would not have mode so absurd a request. 
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glisli*, who formed part of his army, arfd who were 
either the retainers of Edric, eager to avenge his quarrel, 
or Anglo-Danes in Vhom the%‘emembrance of tlfe mas- 
sacre was burning. sThey began to storm the city; 
and, throwing firebrands from the mounds anej towers 
which they had constructed, set some of the dwellings 
on fire. A strong south wind spread the conflagration ; 
and at this crisis, when the citizens were confounded, 
not knowing w'hether to abandon the walls to the assail, 
ants, or their houses to the flames, Elfmar, the arch- 
deacon, whose life had been spared for some former 
crime by Elphege, is charged with having treacherously 
admitted the ehemy + ; . . if he did so, it was a sin of su- 
pererogation ; for the place at that moment was at their 
mercy. Unutterable cruelties wftre then committed 
upon the inhabitants ; and when rapine and cruelty 
were satiated, it is affirmed that military execution fol. 
lowed, and that the survivors were de»imated^ . . not in 
the manner which that word usually implies, but nine of 
every ten being put to death, and only the tenth spared. ’ 
Four of the clergy and eight hundred of the people are 
said to have been all that WTre left aLVe. 

Canterbury having been thus laid waste, tliey car-^ 
riel Elphege on hoard their fleet, expecting to exact 
a large ransom for him ; and tlieii sailed for Green- 
wich. The old system of negotiation had been once 
more renewed, alfd the sum of 48,000/. agreed 
upon as the tribute. Edric, and all the elders of the a.d 
W itan, hlergy or laymen, came to London to see to the 
collection and the payment. Meantime lUlphege at- 
tempted to* escape by night, ftne monkish biographer^ 
v;ho, like all such biographers, is never at a loss for a 
miracle, says, that the Devil appeared to him in his prison, 
but in the form of an Angel of light ; and, saying that 
he was sent to deliver him, as St. Peter and St. Paul 
had been delivered, led him into the midst of the 

• 

* “ Nam Oil ad impietatem procliviores cxtiterant.” — 638. 

f The Saxon Chronicle* accuseii him. Osborn’s silence does not invalid- 
ate the chancre, because he would be :ifi ready to suppress any fact to the 
dibcredit ol his brethren, as to inventor propagate miracles in their honour. 
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marshes^ th& vanished, and left him there in the dark- 
ness ; that the Archbishop, perceiving then how he had 
been dldived, prayed tofeur Lord,* when an Angel was 
sent to guide him back to prisoilr, and comfort him by 
the promise that on the morrow he should be rewarded 
with a crown of glory for all his sufferings ; that, as he 
was about to re-enter his prison*, the guards saw, caught 
him, and beat him cruelly before they thrust him in ; 
and that during the night a celestial splendour illumined 
the place, and he was refreshed with heavenly odours, 
and many saints appeared to him singing hymns of 
thanksgiving and of joy, among whom he recognised St. 
Dunstan, who told him they were come*'to let him sec 
the blessed society whi6h he should partake through all 
eternity, if he wouM persevere only one day more in 

• These fictions serve to confirm the account given by Ditmarus Mer- 
sppurgtus, who lived about that time, and whoso inlormant, Sewald, had 
probably bccO an eyG.| 0 i]lness of the archbishop's death. ** Elphcge,'* he 
says. having been turmentc^ in various ways to extort a ransom, pro- 
mised at length a oortnin sum by a certain day ; yielding, the writer 
says, to human firailty, and thinking that if there should be none who 
would raise the money for his deliverance, he should at least have time in 
the interval to prepare for dentil. The day came ; and when he was called 
upon to fulfil hij engagement, he presented himself, like a lamb for the 
slaughter, saying, * As tiU my seeming a liar to you, it was not my own will, 
but extremity that made me so The body, whicn I have loved but too 
t,well, I surrender to you, as guilty: it is in your power to do with it what 
you please; but my sinful soul, over which you have no power, 1 humbly 
commend to the mercy of its C’reator.’ ’* SewaUl adds, that Thurkill ciulca- 
voureii in vain to save him, and offered his comrades all his own spoil, and 
every thing, except Ins ship, winch he possessed, if they would spare the 
archhishon's life Camden, 188. 

7'hiB, which father AUord (t. iii ix 401.) takc^great pains to disprove, is 
no doubt the truth. Elphcge hop(Al that his rimsom would make o part of 
the treaty, or that it would he raised by his ilergy ; and waiting till the 
last day In that hope, atte.npted then to make his escape, lost his way in 
the marshes, and was brought back to prison. The miracles we#t invented 
less for the pui^se A excusing his flight, than of cxcubiiig the monks for 
not raising his rari^’um ; and it was the more necessary to ilevlso some apo- 
logy far them, inasmucti as the monkish writers censured the king for suf. 
fering him to iic in prison, withliut affording him any hel{> or a^istaiiee. 
They assert!^, therefore, tint the Kanes demanded sixty talents ttf silver, 
each of fifty pounds weight, for his own ransom, and required him to 
pledge himself that the king should pay two hundred such talents as the 
pneo of i^eace. Elphege, they say, replied, that this was neither possible, 
nor reasonable if it had been possible : not possible, because tlie land had 
been ravaged and laid waste; not reasonable that he should advise the king 
to any thing, “ contra patnu' dccus,” against the honour of his country; 
nor that he should consent to have the church despoiled of its jiossessions 
for his own ^^ake, “ nropterea quod Christian! huinnliB non sit Christi- 
anorum earner paganis deiUibus coiitcrcndas dare.” In this, they say, he 
proposed to himself to follow the example of St Lawrence : and, as he 
SI flerod death in conseijuence, he was for this declared to be a martyr, 
and canonised accordingly (Osbern, f5.‘>8 ) “ Pro justissiind caub& mortuus 
Elphegus saiictus et martyr appellatus.*’— A(/otdf m, 4G1. 
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suffering patiently whatever God might A)r His glory 
permit his persecutors to inflict upon him. On the 
morrow he was brought befp|e the Danish chiefs when 
they were assembled ^t a drunken feast^ a cargo of wine 
having just been brought them from the south.* ** They 
demanded the sura which they had flxed for his ransom ; 
and as be had it not to produce^ and could make Qo pro- 
mise that it should be paid^ they threw their battle-axes 
at him^ then the heads and bones of the oxen whidi had 
been slaughtered for the feast, and then stoned him, till 
some one whom he had formerly confirmed, cleft his 
head in compassion with an axe.”t 

There are falsehoods which so truly characterise the 
manners and the spirit of different ages, that they ought 
not to be rejected from the history in which they occur 
It is related, that when the Danish chiefs, to whose 
drunken fury Elphege had fallen a victim, ordered his 
body to be cast into the river, the ^reat tmiliitude of 
their soldiers, whom he had converted to tlie faith, re- 
fused to permit this ; and, though they had made no at- 
tempt to save him, took arms to present such an indignity 
from being offered to his remains. A council, however, 
was held by common consent, in which it was agreed 
that trial should be made whether or not Elphege hacT 
been a holy man ; which, if he were proved to l>e, his 
body was to be at the disposal of those who believed in 
him, and they might inter jt with what honour they 
would. The proof was to be made by smearing an oar 
with his blood, and planting it in the ground that night ; 
if on the morrow it remained barked am> sapless, as 
they now beheld it, his converts were to acknowledge 
themselves convinced of error ; but if, on the contrary, 
it should put forth leaves, tlie pagan chiefs should then 
confess their fault. At daylight, accordingly, the oar 

* Sax. Chron. 183. 

t Osbern, 638— 640. Alford, lii 460. Crpssy, book xxxUi. c. 27 Sax. 
Chron, 188, 189. Eo Hrelerdtiiis factum,” says the Jesuit F. AUord, 

** quia Swanub Danorum rex ct prirai inter eos C'hnstiani^uerunt ; quob 
qpurtuit non Calvin istarum more, sanctos vitos ct inlul& dignissimos, sed 
Christianorum more traclare'* Probably he was thinking ol’ Laud's ini. 
quitous fate wlien he wrote tins sentence. 
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ivas found to have assumed tlie appearance of a flourish., 
ing young asl^. The body was then borne to the tomb 
upon shoulders of its ||^umiliated and penitent mur.- 
derers, and innumerable miracles lyere immediately per- 
formed by it : there was a present cure for the lame, 
the blind, , ^e deaf, the dumb, the diseased ; and all 
who refused still to be converted were cut off* by some 
speedy and dreadful death.* With such inventions, the 
mqnks adorned, as they thought, the disgraceful fact, that 
the i)rimate of England, having been made prisoner in 
his own city, had been carried by his captors to Green- 
wich, detained there in rigorous durance for seven 
months, while the great council of the reaim was sitting 
at London, and put to death, because there was none 
to ransom him ; and this not forty years after Edgar 
had commanded the four seas ! 

\\''hatevcr may have been the reasons which with- 
held the Witan,f.or the clergy, from ransoming El- 
phege when his life might have been saved, his body, 
after he had thus suffered, was thought to be worth any 
j)rice, and large ofF^s were immediately made for it. 
Having obtained it +, the Londoners conveyed it, with 
triumphant joy, to St. PauFs, and there deposited it as 
a treasure. , The whole of the tribute, or Danegelt, by 
which name the humiliating impost was called, seems 
at this time to have been paid. The Danes swore to 
keep the peace which h^d been purchased, and then 
Iheir force dispersed as widely as it had before been 
collected. Tliurkili, with five and forty ships, entered 
into Ethelr<^’s service if, and engaged to defend the land, 
on condition tliai they should be fed and clothed. But 
the kingdom was in a miserable state of exhaustioii; and 
when the wretched king assembled his Witan once more, 

'* Osbern, 640. 

t “ Sive grau4 «eu ptetio,” says Osbem j fiir to have admitted that the 
D.incH sold it, after such proof of his sanctity, would have thrown some 
disci edit upon the Pniraculous fmrt of his story 

% Cressy (p.’JSO) supposes this to have been a defensive treaty with the 
Danes i whereas it appears to have been with an adventurer who made war 
on his own account, and was ready at any time to engage on the side which 
oflbrcil him most advantage. The view which Cressy takes is supiiorted by 
Fontanus (p 14^.). Mr Paigrave understands it as 1 have done. 
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at a place called Haba^ they found themselves so helpless^ 
BO hopeless^ so destitute of all human iT^^urces^ that 
almost the oidy business which they performferf was to 
order that an extraonlinary fast should be kept for the 
three days before St. Michael's day, on bread, raw herbs, 
and water, on which days the poor were to bo provided 
with a meal by the more fortunate classes, but without 
meat ; that in every parish on these days processions 
should be made barefoot ; that every one should con- 
fess and perform penance, every priest say thirty masses, 
and every inferior clerk and monk thirty psalms for the 
king and the kingdom, and that in every church the 
mass contra paganos should be sung daily. Every ser- 
vant was to be exempt from work on these days, that he 
might the better perform the religious duties which were 
required ; but on his own account he was at liberty to 
employ himself as he chose. Any one of the servile 
class who should &eak this fast was Jb be ptinished in 
person, as he could not in purse ^ ; a poor freeman was 
to he mulcted thirty pence for the same transgression ; a 
king's thane 120 shillings ; and these fines were tg be 
divided among the poor. Robbery,* selling men into 
foreign slavery, and the abuse of justice for hatred, for.-* 
favour, or for the lucre of gain, were denounced as 
crying sins ; and the people were exhorted to serve 
God and obey the king, as their ancestors had done, 
that so they might better defend the kingdom. t ‘*A11 
these humiliations,’* says a church historian J, being 
extorted by fear, did not produce that effect which 
otherwise they would have done.” That they could not 
but fail rryght have been exp<r^ted, because they were 
perfoilned in fear, as well as extorted by it. Against 
the natural visitations which God, in the course of his 
providence, appoints, there is no other resource, no other 
refuge, than to Himself, in earnest and continued sup- 

• *' Corio 8UO oomponat” 

f Alford, 111 464 , where the laws are given from Spelman^ Cressy, 920. 

i Cressy “ Et sanfe s-tiictisslnia jejunionim quaiitas quw in paneei 
aqua prsDcipitiir, prnces^sH, nudis t>edibus. urationum et eletmosynarum 
fi-equentia •«atis arguuiit Anglorum'res deploratas flusse et pejora timeri.*' 
'—Alfoid^ iii. 4()5. 
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m^ion; but when A 

them against their their 

pjayer#!^ hope^ would be 

holpen. \ ';• r; 

If Swejne dtsired any dther pka will 

and pleai^e for renewing hoBtffiti^ He may Have found 
it in the jp|ig England's exig^ment with Thurkill, 
who was a Danish subject.. ; Panish pu^ was in 
itself strongs and wasr^t 4^1' IHoie ittcreased by that 
numerous class of person^ wW a»e alwaj^'a ifeady it> for- 
sake the losing side. While h»s own .^ople urged 
Sweync to invade England, for the purpose » of pun- 
ishing Thurkill * as a traitor who had *Tevolted from 
his allegiance, the Anglo-Danes, and those who now 
made common cause with them, invited hi^ to, .the easy 
conquest of a fertile land ; where the klng^ having 
abandoned himself to women and wine, Was hated by 
his subje(Ss, and' despised by other nations; where the 
chiefs were jealous of each other, and the people pre- 
pared for defeat by their weakness, their dis1|;ruat, and 
thejr fears.t Little persuasion was needed by one 
whose power was Commensurate with his ambition. lie 
asjjentbled a great fleet, and sit sail, with a display of 
lol;j, jsplendoqg Jj'as if his object had been rather to take 
]lossfS»on of a kingdom than to conquer one, so gaily 
, w^re hais vessels adorned, and their prows quested with 
lions, eagles, (}Q)||j|yns, and dragons, emblematic alike of 
their fwiftness ana their strength. First, he made for 
Sandwich ; but, making little tarriance there^ as if the 
' information which he had there obtained induced him 
to change the scene of Jus operations, he sa|jiled for the 
mouth of the IIumlTcr, anil, entering the Trent, (banded 
at Gainsborough. § The wliole country north of the 


• PalgtATB, 299. : > 

f Williain Matnievbury, 21.3. He rct^tSfcMts thlf advice a» coming 
from I^IhurRilt ; bat lathis the subsequent conduct of that ohiet* ((roves that 
he was iniAta\en'i «n(^ indeed, there n a confusion of Ume and circuin. 
stances in this paHorhU history. . ^ 

t Paigrave. 299. 

^ ^ Sti famous,” says Camden ( 472 .) > *»lur imus harbour of the 
Hanish ships ” 
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Humber submitted to him, its earl TJhtr^d. This 
examftte foUo^i^ by the people of Lindsey, . ncyt 
by the Flfburhingam^ or Fiv^bi^rgings, as|he assoda^^ ' 
Danish inhabitants of Leice^r, Lincoln, NdftHigham, 
Stamford, and Derb)Ti were called *, and /hen by all the 
military force north of Wading Street, e4^ry Aiire giving 
him hostages. These hostages and the left in 

charge with his son Canute ; and havdig ^iPlined pro- 
visions and horses from his new subjects, ho mounted 
his main force, crossed* Watling Street, and, in the words 
of the chronicle, diey wrought the greatest evil that 
any army could do.f Oxford and Winchester sub- 
mitted with little or no resistance. He carried away 
hostages from both cities, and thcTi bent his course 
towards London, proceeding with such eager speed, that 
many of his people were lost in crossing the Thames, 
because they would not make a circuit to reach a bridge, 
nor patiently explore the places where the river might be 
safely forded. By this rapidity he exacted fo get pos- 
session of London ; but Ethelred was there, and, un- 
worthy as he was, the Londoners nobly thought J, that, if 
they deserted their king, who had 4hus committed him- 
self to their fidelity, they should co>nmif a sin which 
ought never to be forgiven. Thurkill also, who pi:oved^ 
faithful to his engagement, was with him, ^and the 
auxiliary fleet was in the river. The invader eipploy^ 
artifice and force alike in vain : the citizens rejected liis 
Overtitres iind repeUed his assaults ; and, if the same 
ooicrage ar^ the same loyalty had been found in , other 
parts of, the kingdom, England would not have been 
subdued by the Danes. § 

But thi brave example vl^ lost upon the nation. 

• Gibson, note to Camden, York aifd Chester afterwards joined the 
association, and they were then raffed the Sevcnburginj^ Alford, speaking 
of those who submitted to the Danish conqueror at this time, calls them 
** Populus seriiltutie>impatiens, ideo ad nova imiiena promptus, quia omne 
imperiiim fuglebitV' iu, 4G5. But the motive for their sunmission is to be 
'found in their bldo^ rathqr than in their impatience of government 
£ f ** Opfiressi civcs, truoidati coloni, vabtati agri, exustie domus, luci et 
pomeria succlsa, spoliatie ecclesitc, neciparcituro iTpihelU sex^u, «ed obvium 
quodcunque autjugulatum aut rcscrvatabi libidini/^Pofitaw^ 14i3. 

} 'William of Mabnesbury, 214. 

\ Sax. Chroiu }80, ISl. Alford, ill 4^ 466. Pontanus, i43 
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Sweync marched into the west after his repulse, and 
halted with his army at Bath, whither Ethelma^, the 
ealderman, and all the intern thanes, came to make 
their s!&19mission, and i^ve hostages. He then re* 
turned northward to his ships, the^eople, whithersoever 
he went, now acknowledging him as king. The Lon- 
doners, themselves, finding that they were unsupported, 
persisted no longer in their resistance. He had threatened, 
if he took the city, to ^luck out their eyes, and lop off 
their hands and feet : they knew that this threat was 
made with the intention of fulfilling it ; and they now 
submitted in despair, satisfied in having so done their 
duty, that they vrere the last to yield. This it is af- 
firmed they would not have done, if the "king had not 
withdrawn from them, either in cowardice or in dis- 
trust ; for, says the monkish historian, they were men 
deserving of all praise, whom Mars himself would not 
have disdained to encounter, if they had had a worthy 
leader, ^ven wfth only the shadow of one to support 
them, they braved all (dangers of battle, and withstood a 
siege of several months.'’ But Ethclred, who took refuge 
first in Thurkill's fle%;t, with his family, unr! aftenvards 
in the Isle of Wij^lit, accused his chiefs and his people, 
^and took no shame to himself. He represented to those 
abbots and bishops wdio still adhered to him in his ad- 
versity, that, through the treachery of those in whom he 
had confided, he was now, to the disgrace of the English, 
who had deserted him, an* outcast and a fugitive ; and 
they who had thus faithfully followed his fortunes were 
now in such straits, that many of them wanted cloth- 
ing, and al\ found it difficult to procure food. The 
country was completely svbdued, the coast clorely watch- 
ed; and perhaps at this time there was more danger from 
their countrymen, he said, than from their enemies. No- 
thing remained but a doubtful hope tiiat the duke of 
Normandy might take them under his protection. This 
he would ascertain, by sending over the queen and her 
children. •^If the duke, her brother, received them as 
persons who were so near to him in blood, that kindness 
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would ,be a pledge of his own security ; lotherwise he 
should not want resolution to die where he was, with 
honour, rather than to live viith ignominy any jvhere ! 

The queen's reception was such as he desired; and 
having waited some months in the Isle of Wight, with- 
out perceiving any favourable change in the state of 
affairs, Ethelred followed them himself, leai^g Sweyne , 
king of England in full possession, but by the yet 
insecure right of conquest.* 

He held it but a few weeks after the dethroned king a.d.,, 
had retired to Normandy. f The fleet immediately 

obeyed his son Canute as his successor ; but the witan 
assembled, and advised that Ethelred sljould be invited 
back ; for no lord, they said, could be dearer to them 
than their natural one, if he would govern them bettor 
than he had done before. Gladly did Ethelred receive 
such an invitation ; and he sent over his son Edmund 
the Atheling, with the mes^nger, wl]^ had^orders to 
salute all his people, saying, that he would be their good 
lord, wmuld amend all those things of which they all 
complained, and would forgive all that had been said or 

• Sax. Chron 101. William of Malmesbury, 2l4j-216.^ 
f His opportune death was ascribed to the vengeance of king St. Edmund, 
upon whose abbey he had imiHised a grievous tribute There w’as a monk 
of that abbey, Egelwin by name, who, according to the legend, was called ^ 

St Edmund’s privy chamberlain^ and not undeservedly ; for be used, at 
certain times, to open the saint’s sepulchre, wash ]]im,'and comb his hair, 
taking for his reward such hairs as came off in combing, which he pre. 
served as relics. At such times he used, in his aftectiDnate devotion, to 
speak to him in a familiar manner, as if to a living person ; and, ** W'hich 
was wonderful,” the dead saint sometimes answered him. Egelwin very 
naturally complained to him of the oppressions under which the nation 
groaned, and more espeemUy of tlic tax which was levied upon Ins church, 
and the insolent tcnnn in which Sweyne had defied the saint himself. Upon 
this .St Edmund appeared to him in a dream, and bade hun in his name 
go to king Sweyne, and admonish him to desist from upiircsliiig his people, 
if he would avoid the divine vengeance which was impending over him. 

As might be supposed, the messenger was i^isrcgarded, and thought himself 
fortunate to escape with life. But whether StCdmund, in a vision on the 
foltowing night, struck the Danish kiil^ on the head, of which blow he 
died the toliowmg day, or whether he approached him in armour in the 
midst of his army, and with a siiear inflicted upon him an invisible but 
mortal wound, is diversely reported. All the various relations arc given by 
father Alford (m. 4fi7, 4(iS.). Cressy contents himself with Capgrave’s story 
(922,). Baron Holberg supposes that some good English patriot acted tlie 

g irt of the saint, and delivered his coiiiitiy from a great tyrant (i. i(XO. 

at the Saxon Chronicle simply records his death : tins siloiice sum. 
ciently shows that he died in course of nature, and that'%hc circum- 
stances (in imitation of the le.gend of St. Marnal, who has the credit of 
having killed Julian) were after.inventions, lor the honour of St. Edmund 
and the profit of his monastery. 

G 2 
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done againsi him^ provided they submitted to him with 
sincerity. Then, says the chronicle, was full friendship 
cstabl^l^ed, In word, an(|^ in deed, and in compact, on 
either side. this remarkable transaction,'* says 

Mr. Palgrave*, ‘‘ we may disceA the germ of Magna 
Charta, and of all the subsequent compacts between the 
king and people of England.’* Every Danish king, it was 
now \leclarcd, was to be held for ever as an outlaw in 
England ; a declaration which shows with how deep a 
hatred the Danes were regarded. Ethelred tlien re- 
turned from the continent, and was received with that 
joy which always accompanies a restoration. He lost 
no time in sending agents to all parts where mercenaries 
could be engaged ; and great numbers flocked to him 
accordingly. Among them came a certain king Olaf 
(perhaps the same who had been baptized in this country): 
he brought with him a strong fleet ; and, with the aid of 
these Sca^idinavjan ships, the king of England resolved 
upon attempting to retake London from the Danes. 

The fleet was of little use, unless it could pass the 
bridge. But this, ivhicli was of wood, wide enough for 
the commodious jpa^sage of tw’O carriages, and supported 
upon trestles, had been strongly fortified with towers, 
ami a parapet breast high ; and at its south end it was 
defcMuled by a military work, placed on what the Ice- 
landic liistorian calls the great emporium of South wark^ 
'^J'his fortress was of great strength, built of wood and 
stone, with a deep and wide ditch, and ramparts of 
earth. A first attack upon the bridge failed ; for the 
Danes manned it well, and defended it bravely. 
Grieved at his repulse, Ethelred held a couficil of war, 
to deliberate in what mAhner they might hope to ^destroy 
the bridge ; and Olaf uhdertook to make the attempt 
with some of his ships, if the other leaders would join 
in the assault. Causing, therefore, some deserted houses 
10 be pulled down, he employed the beams and planks 

• Turner, Hiet of the Anf;lo.Saxon8, 303. ** With the full acknow- 
ledgment ot hereditary right, the nation stipulated that the king should not 
abuse his |MJwer. Tliev im^sed terms upon Ethelred j they vindicated 
their national liberty, at the same time that they respected the sanctity of 
the crown.” 
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in constructing projections from the sides df tjie ships, 
under cover of which, when they were laid alongside 
the bridge, the assault might ^ made ; a*conJ;r^vance 
intended to serve the same purpose as those machines 
which, under the names*of cats and ‘^sows," were used 
in sieges. He expected that the roofing would be strong 
enough to resist the weight of any stones which naight 
he thrown upon it ; but in this expectation he had cal- 
culated too much upon the solidity of his materials, and 
too little upon the exertions and activity of the de- 
fendants ; and when, with the advantage of the flowing 
tide, the ships had taken their station, stones of such 
magnitude were let fall upon them, that the cover was 
beaten in : shields and helmets afforded no protection ; 
the ships themselves were shaken and greatly injured, 
and many of them cheered off. Olaf, however, per- 
sisted in his enterprise. Under cover of such a bulwark, 
be succeeded in fastening some strong cables #r cliains 
to the trestles which supported the bridge ; and, when 
the tide had turned, his rowers, aided by the returning 
stream, tore away the middle of it, many of the enemy 
being jirecipitated into the river, 'f he otliArs fled into 
the city, or into Southwark ; and the Thames was thus 
opened to the fleet. The south work was then attacked 
and carried ; and the Danes were no longer able to pre- 
vent the Londoners from opening their gates, and joy- 
fully receiving their king.* 

Ethelred then moved against Canute, who, since his 
father’s death, had remained with his fleet at Cains- 
borough, and had just now agreed with tho people of 
Lindsey that they should supply him with horses, and 
n»ake a,join^ expedition with hfti for the sake of plun- 
der. But so little did Etheffed deserve the reproach 
of unreadiness at this time, that he arrived in Lindsey 
with his army before they were in the field ; and Canute, 

* I owe my first knowledge of this interesting fact in Engluih and naval 
history to Mr. Rickman's Statement of Progress under the Population Act 
of 1830, where the Latin translation of Snorre’s narrative if given in a 
note (1(>, 17 ) The original Icelandic may be found in Johnstone's Anti- 
quitates Celto-Scaiidica*, 90. This is the earliest mention of a bridge 
over the Thames at London. 

« 
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unable to plotect his Anglo. Danish subjects^ took to his 
ships, and sailed out of the Humber, leaving them to 
his Ijittle did th^* find at Ethelred’s hands. He 

plundered, and burnt, and slew all^the men he could 
take;’* while Canute, with eqni& inhumanity, making 
for Sandwich, landed the hostages there who had been 
given to his father, cut off their ears and noses and 
hanrfs, and then repaired to Denmark ; either deeming 
it necessary to secure his succession in his native coun- 
try, or because he found that a stronger spirit * had ma- 
nifested itself against him in England than he was able 
at that time to contend with. For a little while the 
English were delivered from their foreign enemies ; but 
money was now to l)e raised for the payment of their 
foreign friends t ; and when 21,000/. were levied for 
that purpose, they felt more aggrieved by the impost, 
than grateful for services which had been bravely as 
well as fj^ithfuHv performed. The miseries of the peo- 
])le were increased by»a great sea-flood, on the eve of 
St. Michael’s <lay, such as had never been heard of 
iHiforc: many towns were destroyed, and innumerable 
lives. Eark’ in pie* ensuing year the witan was held at 
. Oxford, and marked by an act of characteristic treachery 
on the part of Edric Streone, a man as conspicuous in 
thosf' miserable times for the skill with which he con- 
ducted his political intrigues as for his crimes. ' Sigforth 
and Morcar, who were Anglo-Danes, and chiefs of the 
si.‘ven burghs, were inveigled by him to a feast; and 
when they had been made so drunk as to be incapable 

* AccordmS to flic Danish historian Hvitfeld, he suffhred a great defeat, 
and was diiven .»ut »if England (Hollierg, i. 125 ) There is no intimation 
of this in our writers, hy whom^^ was imt likely to have bgen overlooked ; 
blit .Snorre mentions a great victory gained by Ethelred, with fllaf’s as- 
sistance, in the spring, after the recovery of London, in the lands of UJfkell, 
which ne calls Hnngmaraheidc. Antiq. Celto-Scand. 93, 

Mr. Palgrave (p 303 ) thinks this sum was paid to the Danes who "con- 
iiiiued in undiminished strength and hostility." ? never diffbr from Mr. 
Palgrave upon a point ot history without some distrust of myself ; but in tliis 
instance Greenwich is mentioned as the place where the army, to which 
the p^ment was made, was statiuiuHl ; and it is there that Olaf and his 
liooplrmight be expected to bo found. Part of the money may, indeed, 
probably hale been paid toThurkill, who, “ choosing rather to remain in a 
region replenished with all riches, than to return home to his own country 
that wanted such commoditicsas were heretobc had, compounded with the 
English, and Wtis retained by king Ethelred with forty ships, and the flower 
of all the Danes that were men of war.’ — i/o/insAcd, i. 718. 
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of defending themselves, they were killed his people : 
their retainers took refuge in the tower of St. Fiides- 
wides, now Christchurch c^hedral; bu| against this 
miscreant no sanctuary was secure : it was s^An fire 
by his orders, and tL%y perished in the flames. Whe- 
ther Ethelred consented to these murders before or after 
the perpetration, matters little to his guilt in the trans- 
action, or to his general character. If he did notr order 
or authorise the crime, he endeavoured to profit by it, 
and sent to seize their possessions, and to secure the wi- 
dow of Sigferth, . . a lady famed for her rank and beauty, 
and who might, perhaps, soon have found a second hus- 
band, able and willing to have taken vengeance for the 
one of whoni she had thus viUanously been bereaved. 
She was carried prisoner to Malmesbury. Edmund the 
Atheling went secretly to see her there, and the inttT- 
view led to a marriage, which was kept secret from the 
king ; for Ethelred is said to have been regarded with as 
little respect by his own family as by^orcigi?ers. * 

The Danes at this time, as w*ell as the English, had 
mercenaries in their service t ; a proof that society was 
beginning to settle into something*! ike regularity in the 
most barbarous parts of CliristendouiV During Canute’s 
absence, these adventurers held many places for him, if 
should return, or for themselves, as the course of events 
might determine. Olaf recovered Canterbury from 
them ; wasting that city a second time with Hie : after 
which Ethelred employed him in collecting, doubtless 
for their joint use, the imposts, which nothing but force 
could have made the people pay. It would not be sur- 
prising if this mode of collection excited more discontent 
than, the «ax, the burden of which, assuredly, it was not 
likely to diminish. The ^nglo- Danes, on their part, 
could not but resent the treachery which had been prac., 
tised upon two of their cliiefs ; and that resentment was 
inflamed when they saw that Edmund the Atheling, well 
known, for his prodigious strength, by the name q|( Iron- 

* Sax. Chron. 193^11)4 William of Malmesbury, 219, 220. 

f Snorre, Antiq. Cclt.-Scau(l. 103. | Ibid. 9i5. 
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tide> having tnarried the widow of the oiie> seized upon 
the possessions of both. Edric^ who, perhaps^ had de- 
signed ^ose* possessions ^ himself, was at this time 
plotting file destruction of that prince ; and some of those 
mercenaries who, upon Canute's departure, had passed 
over to the service of Ethelred, opened now a secret 
communication with the Danish king, and invited him 
to return, assuring him of their support. Canute soon 
got together a fleet of 200 ships, royally decked, fur- 
nished and appointed, both for brave show and neces- 
sary furniture of all manner of weapons, arms, and 
munition." * He sailed flrst for Sandwich, which 
seems now to have been the favourite port^of the Danes, 
then to Poole harbour ; the whole coast of England being 
in those days better known to its enemies than to its 
own sailors; and, making Wareham his naval station, 
he ravaged the three counties of Dorset, Somerset, and 
Wiltshire.*, Eth^red, whose long and disgraceful reign 
was now drawing tow,ards its close, was lying sick 
at Corsham, where Edric, who still possessed th(‘ con- 
tidence of that weak king, collected an army, and Edmund 
hastened to j^iii Jiidi with a force which he had as- 
sembled in the north. But when they should have 
•^•^arched against the enemy. Ironside discovered that 
Kdric/s intention was to betray him ; and found it neces- 
sary to return, with those troops who were faithful, to a 
place where he might feel himself in safety. The traitor 
then once more revolted, and went over to the enemy 
with forty ships, which, as they are said to have been 
manned by iDi’nes, seem to have been a mercenary's 
fleet. Wessex then submitted, gave hostages, and sup- 
plied the invader with hofsejs, . . to he employed against 
their own countrymen.t 

With these miserable circumstances the year closed. 

* “ So,” says Holinshed {\ 718 j as it is strange to consider that which 
15 written by them that lived in those days, and tof»k in hand to register the 
doings dPthat time ” 1 have not met with the descriptions which are here 
alluded to ; the age of piracy, the same sort of pride seems to have 

been displayed in decorating ships, as in embellishing armour in the age of 
chivalry, " 

f Sax. Chron. 194, 195, William of Malmesbury, 2gL 
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Early in the ensuing one, Canute^ and Edris with him^ a.d. 
advanced into the heart of the country*; they crossed the i016. 
Thames at Cricklade^ and, preceding into W^arwick|hire, 
passed the remaining part of the winter in laying a*ll waste 
around them with fire !ind sword. Edmund raised an 
army in Mercia to oppose them. When he had raised it, 
the men could not act, it is said, unless the king were with 
them, and unless they had the assistance of the burgesses 
of London t : and, as these conditions were not comph’ed 
with, the army dispersed, giving another proof of the 
dissolution of government in England. * Nevertheless, 
another eifort of authority was made, and Ethelred or- 
dered a general array, requiring every man tp take the 
field, under pain of die highest penalties which the laws 
appointed for neglect of duty. He himself was the de- 
faulter ; for when the force which had thus been brought 
together sent to him in London, and besought him to 
join them with all the aid he could collect, l^e came, 
indeed, . . but it was only to receive a Vifarning that he 
must take heed unto himself, and in anywise beware 
how he gave battle, because those persons on whom he 
relied meant to betray him. This He lielieyed, as one 
who had too much cause for believiilg it ; and, for, 
saking the army, he went back to London. Canute, 
meantime, was gaining over towns and villages to his 
party, and, with indefatigable policy, never unemployed, 
holding councils by night and fighting by day J : and 
Edmund, finding that no successful stand was to be made 
i n VV^ essex or Mercia, united himself with Uhtred, a N orth- 
umbrian carl : but w^hen it was supposed that tj>ey would 
march against the invader, they employed themselves 
in lii)i?^g witste the counties of* Staffordshire, Shrop- 
« 

* “ With IfiC) ships,” says the Saxon Chronicle, as if the fleet had co. 
operated in this cxpeilition : perhaiw jt ascended the Severn The Danish 
ships seem to have navigated any river that is navigable for a coal barge ■, 
but at this time they could not pass London Kridge. 

f Sax Chron 19-. William of Malmesbi' ty ^ays, the Mercians rejieatedly 
nssembled and stood forward to resist . " Would hut the king conm|and 

command wlnther they w'ere to march, and bring with him the lading men 
of Ijondori, they were ready to shed their blood for their country.” (£21.) 

This seems «« if, like the I)aiie8, they were stipulating to be paid and fed. 

J William of 5]almesbury, L'sJl. 
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shire^ and pheshire, in punishment for their submission 
to the Danes. h)dmund Ironside was inferior in courage 
to no man ^ but he wasjas cruel as his competitor, and 
iar iterior to^im in anility. While he was thus in- 
flictifig additional evils upon hif^ miserable and helpless 
countrymen, Canute, as a means of counter-policy, but 
in the same spirit, doing like hurt in all places where he 
came, went through Buckingham, Bedford, and Hunting- 
don shires, and so into Northamptonshire, along tlie fens, 
to Stamford ; then into Lincoln and Nottinghamshire, 
and on towards York, not sparing to do what mischief 
might be devised wherever he went/’ This had the ef- 
fect of recalling Uhtred from his marauding career. He 
hastened northward, ‘'"and submitted for* need, and aU the 
Northumbrians with him but, though he gave hostages, 

he was put to death by Edric’s advice ; and C'anute gave 
Northumbria to his own kinsman and ally, earl Eric, 
one of the most distinguished of the northern chiefs, 
Edmund, wKenthis last expedition had terminated as 
ill as it deserved, w'eiit hack to London to his father, who 
ended his unhappy life there on St. Geoige’s day. The 
chiefs who were « t that time there a{.-rec(J with the 
Londoners Vn choosing Edmund for their king, over- 
looking, as in the case of Athelstan, his illegitimate birth 
for the sake of his personal qualities, and because his 
legitimate brothers were all too young. In his courage, 
in his surpassing bodily strength, and in his popular 
qualities, Edmund Ironside reseinbicd Richard Cceur de 
Lion ; he resembled him also in the prodigality with 
which his courage was exerted, and in the ill fortune 
that attended it. His first business was to reduce Wes- 
sex to obedience, Whi)c he thus was engaged, Canute, 
who, marching baek frofn the north, had collected all 
his force at his fleet, moved with his ships to the 
Thames, and stationed them at Greenwich. London 
bridge had been so weU repaired, that he did not deem it 
advisable to repeat the hazardous M^ay of assault by 
which (Xaf had forced a passage there; he therefore 
dug a canal round the Southwark fortress, and> brought 
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Ixis fleet through this channel to the western side of the 
bridge.* This, which implies extraordinary foresight 
and perseverance for those tinges, enabled him to^invest 
London on all sides ; so that no one could go in or out. 
But the citizens, relyfng upon th^ir heroic king) with- 
stood him, and resisted all his attacks. Edmund has- 
tened from the west to give him battle. An action was 
fought at Peonnan +, a second at a place called Sfceor- 
stane J ; and this the northern historians represent as 
one of the most famous battles in those times. It lasted 
two days. On the second, Edmund encountered the 
Danish king, and aimed a blow at him with his sword. 
Canute interposed his shield, so as to save lymself ; but 
the stroke was given with such force, that it cleft the 
shield and the neck of the horse. The Danes rushed 
in, to protect their king from his terrible adversary ; and 
the traitor, Edric, is said at this crisis to have thrown 
the English into confusion, by hoisting a he^d upon a 
spear, and calling upon the 1 )ors^t and Devonshire men 
to flee, for it was that of their Pklmund, who was slain. 
That brave king could not make the deceit known in 
time, nor, by his greatest cxertionS, res^e confidence 
to an army who thought that in losing him they had lost 
all hopes of victory. He kept the field, however, till 
night put an end to the contest ; and during the night 
the Danes decamped, not venturing to renew it against 
one w^ho would have been invincible if personal prowess 
could have ensured success. §* 

• Sax Chron l‘)7 

-t “ Near (rilliTinham,’’ says the Saxon Chronicle ). which is near 
Chatham ; and here the Annals of St. Augustine mention, tlrat a sharp battle 
was fought between Kdinund anti Canute (Beauties of England and Wales, 
viii. 68\) Bi'jt, according to Camden, tl^* i^.cne ol this battle was at Pen, 
a little tillage near the source ot that i$trcam which gives name to Bruton. 
(62, ) • 

J Gibson supposes this to be Sherston in Wiltshire, because it is near 
Pen, ’because several barrows thereabouts put it bejond all dispute that 
there has been a battle there, and because the inhabitants have a tradition 
that It was against the Danes. (Camd 101 ) Camden (253.) seems rather to 
think that (he battle was near the Shire stone, which divides four counties, 
near the village of Loup Compton, where, .11 the i irrlc of stones (complete in 
' his time) called Kolle-nll .Stones, he loiitid a monument ot some great victory. 
But I believe such circle were not sepulchral, and the littlt distance be- 
tween Sherstone and Pen renders Lilison’s conjecture much more probable. 

^ Sax. Chron. 197 William of Malmesbury, 222. Turner, ii. 485—488. 
Antiq. Cclt.-Scand. 129, 130. 
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It is saicb that Edmund^ seeing Edric’s treason jn the 
battle, threw a spear at him. The traitor escaped by 
stai'ting asiefe ; but the |yeapon was hurled with such 
force, mat it transfixed two soldiers. Yet, so easily was 
the king deceived, or so accomplfshed was Edric in all 
the arts of deceit, that a reconciliation between them 
was presently brought'about, Edmund's credulity may, 
in sdVne degrc'e, be explained by the early ascendency 
which Edric, under whom, as a foster-father, he had 
been bred up, had obtained over him ; but there was 
no correspondent feeling on the other part, for it was in 
concert with Canute that the traitor now acted, in order 
to impede fhe progress of one whom it was more easy 
to circumvent than to resist in the fielil. The last battle 
had the effect of encouraging the AYest Saxons, who 
were before divided, to throw off* the Danish yoke, and 
acknowledge their native king ; and Edmund was then 
strong ctyugh to advance to London, and relieve the 
citizens from tfleir state of siege, driving the enemy 
toward their ships, which were farther up the river. He 
pursued ; forded the Thames at Brentford, and defeated 
tliem with great sladf^hter : but many of his own people, 
who went before Ithe army with the ho})e of plundering, 
were, through their own folly, dr(»wned ; and, while 
Edmund found it necessary to go into the w^est for tlie 
X)ur])ose of recruiting his forces, Canute returned to 
London, and beset it, and fought strongly against it both 
by water and land. AA^'etiry of the resolute resistance 
which he found in the citizens, he left the Thames, 
sailed for Jhe East Anglian coast, entered the Orwell, 
and, laying Mercia waste with fire and sword, made a 
destructive circuit to thc Medway. By thi& tinVi Ed- 
mund had collected ko lar|^* a force, that the chronicler 
calls it all the English nation. He proceeded into Kent, 
drove the Danes out of the Isle of Shepey ; and it is 
smd that he might have then totally defeated Canute, 
if Edric had not withheld him from pursuing his ad- 
vantage. ‘His army could not be kept together; and 
therefore it was to be re-collected, while the enemy 
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were again ravaging Mercia. Once more Edmund led "the 
English nation" against their invaders^ and a battle was 
fought at Assandun* in EsseA. No former battle ever 
proved so disastrous |p the people of this island; and, 
except the battle of Hastings, no latter one. For, when 
Edmund, inspiring his men with his own intrepidity, 
was on the point of obtaining a great and decisive vic- 
tory, Edric, with all the force undfer his command, took 
flight, leaving him thus to contend against an over- 
powering superiority of numbers. The bravest chiefs, 
Ulfkytel was among them, would not survive the over- 
throw of the nation : they gathered their faithful foL 
lowers, and, framing a compact body, fought till they 
perished to a man; the Saxon (Chronicle says that 
all the nobility of the English nation were then cut off. 
Bishops and abbots, as well as ealdermcn, sacrificed 
themselves in brave despair; but Edmund Ironside, with 
a braver hope, fled from the field almost ^one; Aoi to seek 
an asylum, but to collect, if possible, another army, and 
fall uj)on the Hanes while they were exulting over their 
recent success in the confidence of vain security.t 
Canute, acting with equal promptitude;, Itastened against 
him as soon as he heard where he was ; but such was 
Edmund’s popularity, that, when the Danes entered Glou- 
cestershire, an army bad been raised, and of such force 
as would have rendered the issue of a battle doubtful 
where there was no traitor 4:0 turn the scale. It is 
said that, when every thing was ready for a general ac- 
tion, Edmund challenged his adversary to a single com- 
bat, that the conqueror might enjoy the kinf^lom as the 
reward of his own prowess, and all farther effusion of 
blood on either side be spared^ Vhe Dane is said to have 
declined the unequal adventure, being himself below 
the mean standard J ; whereas Ironside, in strength and 

* What IS supposed to have been the Danish camp may stdl bo traced at 
Canewdon, which adjoins Ashin^don on the east. ) t includes about six acrea, 

t Sax Chroii. 197 — 199. William of Malmesbury, 223, 224. Antiq. Cclt- 
Scand. 137. 

t This cannot be true, because, in the Knytlinga Saga, Canute is de- 
scribed as being of great stature and Ktrength. Antiq Celt.-Scand. p. 148. 
Holberg, however ( 1 . 130.\ lullows Malincbbury’s account. 
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Stature, so ^eady exceeded most men, that the chal- 
letj^e*, under such circumstances, could be regarded as 
no pr(]»& of g^allantry ; anf it is added, that he proposed 
a division of the kingdom betw^n them," on the plea 
that, as each of their fathers had possessed it, each had 
equal pretensions. The proposal, with whomsoever it 
may Jiave originated, was supported by Edric, a man 
whose abilities were as remarkable as his baseness ; by 
all the members of the witan, who were then assembled ; 
and by the general cry of the land for peace. A conference, 
accordingly, was held at an island called Alney, which the 
Severn forms close to Gloucester. There was little diffi- 
culty conce«‘ning terms, when the English had submitted 
to treat. Edmund consented to what he had no means 
of opposing, and retained only the old kingdom of Wes- 
sex ; while Canute took to himself Mercia, East Anglia, 
and Nortliumbria, as the lion's share. The two kings now 
became akies ai^l sworn brothers. On the one part it 
was such a brotherhood as Cain's : they exchanged arms 
and garments ; they confirmed the treaty with pledges 
and with oaths; and they settled the pay of the army, . . 
words which%?.«in4onty imply that the Dane insisted upon 
a payment of money, as well as this large cession of ter- 
ritory. The money was to be levied upon that part of 
tlie kingdom only which Edmund was permitted to retain. 
The Danes went to their ships with the s)>oils which 
they had gathered ; they j;nade the Londoners purchase 
peace at the price of 1 0,500/. ; they then brought their 
ships to London, and provided for themselves winter- 
quarters ; vnd before the winter set in, Canute was rid 
of his sworn brother by death. The contemporary chro- 
nicler barely states that J^mund died, and was ^buried 

• It ic not montioned by the Saxon Chronicler, nor by the author of the 
Knytlinga Saga. Both may have omitted the circumstance (if it really 
occurred), rr not honourable to ('anute; for this iiart of the Chronicle was 
probably written under tbe Danish^dynasty. William of Malmesbury it, 1 
believe, the oldest author on whose authority it rests; and Henry Hun- 
tlugdon adds to his account, that the combat took ])lacc, and that Canute, 
finditig hitrllell likely to be defeated, proi>osed terms The story may be 
susiiccteil to have had its origin in some lay composed when Edmund Iron- 
aide was fresh in remembrance as a popular hero. 
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with his grandfatlier, Edgar, at Glastonbury;^ but the^' 
northern historians assert that he perished by Canute’| 
orders, and by the agency of Eakc Streone.* ** «> ^ 

This event put an e:jd to the long struggle between a.d. 
the English and the Danes, ..a struggle in which the 1017. 
Danes prevailed because of their naval power. Canute 
found no difficulty now in taking to himself the whole 
government* He deemed it expedient at first to give 
Mercia to Edric as the price of his manifold treasons, 
and to reward his confederates Thiirkill and Eric with 
East Anglia and Northumbria; retaining only Wessex 
to himself, but with the supreme authority. He soon, 
however, found means of putting Edric to death ; and 
afterwards an opportunity occurred of expelling the tv;o 
northern adventurers ; for Canute was not scrupulous as 
to any means whereby his power might be extended or 
secured. A half-brother of Edmund's, then but a child, 
was put to death as soon as he could get. him ihto his 
hands; and the two infants whom Edmund had left 
would have shared die same fate, if he had not been 
warned not to provoke the English, Ijy whom the me- 
mory of this brave and unfortunate king T’NtS long and, 
affectionately cherished. He sent them, upon this, into 
Sweden, with the intention that they should there bt' 
destroyed ; but the king of that country ]ireserved them 
by sending them into Hungary, where they found a 
generous protc'Ctor in king Salpmon. The two sons 
whom Etlielred had left by JOmma were safe under their 
uncle's protection in Normandy. Canute secured him- 
eelf against any danger from that quarter by' seeking 
and obtajninp; their mother in marriage ; and when he 
found himself really as well as no^fiinally king of England, 

* !5ax, Chron 199i 200. William of Malmesbury, 224, 22."; Antiq. Celt.- 
Scand 139. Hohnshwl (i. 726.) inclines to the opinion tnat iliiiniind died a 
natural death : the EncomiiiiTi Eniraae is his authority, w'here ic is said that 

** God, behig mindful of his old dnetrinc, tba^ every kinftdom divided in 
itself cannot long stand, shortly after took Edmund out of this ble, and by 
such means seemed to take pity upon the Jb)nglish kingdom ; les% if both 
the’kingfl should have continued in life together, they should both have 
lived in great danger, and the land in troubla” 
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lie^begat^to act as if he had the interest of the bOuRtr^ 
Jt heart. It was necessary to relieve it from the burden 
of Ihose *troops by wliose services the conquest had 
A, II. been obtained; but the payment, which, by the treaty 
1018 . with Edmund, was to have been raised upon Wessex 
alone, and which amounted to the then enormous sum of 
TSpOOO/., besides what the Londoners had paid, was levied 
upon the whole of England, all now being equally his 
subjects. lie then sent the greater part of his army to 
Denmark, retaining only forty ships. The next proof 
of his wisdom was, that he made the Danes consent to 
live under the laws of the land, as they had been esta- 
blished by Edgar. In most respects* the conquest by 
Canute proved beneficial to England, because from that 
time forth the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Danes became one 
people; ultimately it was not less so to Denmark, though 
that kingdom seemed at first to become an appendage to 
the w(iMthie»and more civilised one which it had sub- 
dued. * That countries so remote from each other should 
be united under one government can seldom be conveni- 
ent; that they shyiild long continue so is never likely, and 
w’as in impossible. This C’anute seems well to 

have understood ; and, preferring England for his abode, 
and giving it the first place in his titles, he took every 
possible means for introducing English civilisation into 
Denmark. There was no money in that country, ex- 
cept what was introduved by piracy, till Canute's coin- 
age f ; his were the first written laws in Denmark, and 
he derived them from Englisli sources ; he was the first 
northerfl king who encouraged commerce, . . the sole 
trade, if such it may l)e called, which l^ad ejisted till 
then being such piratical partnerships J as exist at this 
day among the Barbary states, and cannot he said to be 
wholly extinct in Christian countries, so long as pri- 
vateering is sanctioned by the laws. And though he did 
not live to the age of forty, he yet reigned long enougli 
to see rile seeds of improvement take root and flourish 

• Holberg, 1 . 133. 149. t Ibid, 161. 


t Ibid. llfi. 
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‘in Denmark to know that the system of piracy, by 
aiii of which he had established his own etovereignty, 

^ was so materially curbed, tha| it could noion^ei^afUct 
the fate of kingdoms^ and to re-establish the strength 
of , England and its naval power, wherein its strength 
and its best means of defence essentially consisted. f 
No anecdote is better known and more frequently 
repeated than that of Canute taking his seat upon the 
sea-shore, and, as the Lord of Ocean, forbidding the 
rising waves to approach and wet his feet ; not in the 
insane supposition that the sea would hear and obey his 
voice, but that he might read a moral lesson ^ to those 
who were about his person. The story is in character with 
a stage of socicly in wliich symbolical actions were found 
necessary for impressing the minds of men^ and with 
_ the personage himself, . . for prosperity harl softened, not 
corrupted him, and he is one of the few conquerors 
whose greater and better qualities were devqjoped in 
peace, t But although that scenq was designed for the 
purpose of making the declaration of his devotional 
feelings more striking ; the power which he pos- 
sessed authorised his assertion, that the se^ belonged to 
his dominion. No other king either Scandinavian or 
British, has ruled over such extensive possessions in 
Europe ; he was king of England, Denmark, Norway, 
and part of Sweden ; and Scotland and Cambria might 
have been added to his titles, for it was not an empty 
boast that the Basileus, as hb styled himself, of the 
Anglo-Saxons, ruled over six nations. He was called 
Canute the Rich, as well as Canute the Great. Jt is more 
remarkable, that, though be was but in his twentieth 
year a| the •time of his father’s ^eath, and reigned only 
twenty-one years, he should also have been called 
Canute the Old § ; but this was because, among his tur- 

* According to Selden (H. 1325.) a political one as 'well. —* ** Ipsum se 
intcrea mans dominatorem seque ac insulae, esse, palam est hic proiessus.” 

f The character of this great king has never been more justly appreciated 
than by Mr, I'urner, ii. 504—513. • 

X Hulinshed, i. 730. Holberg, i 117 

% Holberg, i 14S note The name, which was variously written Knutr, 
Knud, Cnut, and Chnut, was extended into Caiiutus by the po)i^ 
voii. I. ir 
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bulent couhtrymen, few kings had reignfed so long, and 
they measured his life by his reign. It was long 
enm^h fon those great f ui-poses which were effected in 
the order of Providence through his instrumentality. 
Tile struggle between the Danes and Anglo-Saxons, 
which had continued more than 200 years, was finally 
ended by his acijession ; and fifty years of comparative 
tranquillity after liis decease completed the healing 
work which he had begun, and united the two nations 
by the cflose and indissoluble ties of blood, language, 
and religion. 

How greatly the commerce, and consequently the 
naval strength of England, had improved under liis 
reign, appears by the remarkable fact, lhat tlie seamen 
of London are said to have borne a great part in de- 
A.P. termining the succession, and choosing an elder son of 
1035 . Canutes, Harold Harefoot by name, instead of Hardi- 
canute,fWhora^earl Godwin and the people of Wessex 
would have preferred, because queen Emma, a favourite 
with the English, was his mother. It was not in any 
tumultuous assembly that their voice was heaid, but in 
the Witena^emqt,^;he great council of the realm, held at 
Oxford and the persons who representt'd the merchants 
of London w^ere, no doubt f , such merchants themselves 
as having fulfilled the condition required by Athelstane, 
had advanced themselves to the rank of thanes. Canute, 
at his ilcatli, had wisely- divuied an empire, consisting 
of dominions so extcns'ive and so far apart, that they 
could not be kept together by any hand less vigorous than 
his own.i A division of England, which he had not in- 

who, in the twelfth century, ravonined the ro^l saint so called. (Ibid. i. 
197.) I suppose the history of Abraham served ns a precedent ; though the 
vowel was evidently inserted cuphonue gf attdf and, instead of altering the 
meaning of the name homrts cama, deprived it of its meaning. The first 
to whom the name is said to have been given, was exposed m the woods 
immediately after his birth, and was so called from tlic knot (knut) of a 
silken handkerchief which was bound round his head, and in which 
soma gold was tied uji. Ihre gives this account from the History of Olaf 
Trygguaan. I5ut he adds, that mu/, or cnaut, signifies in Anglo-Saxon, 
bald, LaUnoJmtbari, Canutua: and this is tho mure likely etymology, an 
obvious meaning being more to be trusted than a romantic talc. 

• Sax (>hTon. 5207. t Henry, ii. 418. 
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tended, had nearly been made now; for Godwin held 
Wessex in Hardicinute's nam^ while London and all 
north of the Thames acknomedged HaroRl ; biA as 
Hardicanute offended ^is party by lingering in Den- 
mark, Harold was chosen king over all.” During 
his short reign, the navy was maintained upon the same 
establishment as in the latter years of his father, ^ix. a.d.^ 
teen ships, and in the same manner. * When Hardi- 1040. 
Canute was sent for to succeed him, he camg wdth a 
fleet of sixty sail to take possession, and soon lost the 
good will, not only of the nation but of his ovrn par- 
tisans, by exacting ship-money for sixty-two ships at 
the old rate of a^essment. 21 , 099 ^. was the siftn raised: 
and in the year ensuing half that sum for thirty-two 
ships. The persons who collected this tax at Worcester 
were killed by the people, though they sought shelter in 
the cathedral'; in vengeance for which, that city was 
burnt, the citizens’ property given ovei^aas a %poil to 
those who were sent to punish them, and great part of 
the county laid waste. This drew upon the king the 
curses of the people, which were, pphably, more due 
to his counsellors than to him ; for thougWie inherited 
few of his father’s virtues, and none of his great quali- ^ 
ties, he w^as of an easy, affable, and generous temper. ^ 
Pie gave way, indeed, to an abominable impulse of 
revenge when he ordered Harold’s body to be disinterred, 
beheaded, and cast into the Thames, from whence it 
was dragged out in a fisherman’s net, and buried in the 

* On hif balsam man, sealb xvi fcipan set xlcepe hSmulan viii 
maj»e, (Sax Chroti. 211.) At the rate of eight marks for each aterrsman,’* 

Mr. Ingr .1 ti renters this. Henry (ii. 4lP ) aags, ** Each mariner was allowed 
eight mancusscK, and each commander twelve mancusscs a year for pay and 
provisions, which was a very liberal ailowaAcc tor those times.’* TTiis diligent 
and most respectable historian (who follows Holinshed here) is certainly 
wrong; and the ratio which he has given between the allowances ought 
to have made him suspect this. Hamn is explained by Ihre ns denoting the 
certain number of persons who, from a certain portion of land, were taken 
for the ben service, forty-two such hnmnas^ according to one authority- 
constituting a ship's company : but this must have dewnded on the Bi*e of 
the ship. The word in the Saxon Chronicle has, in all likelihood, the same 
mean! ng,^ as well as the same origin. • 

William of Malmesbury says, that this rigid and intolerable tribute’* 
was exacted in order that the king might pay twenty marks, accuxtUug to 
hia promise, to every soldier in ln^ ileci. 

II 2 
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cemetery bf the Danes ; but the shame of advising tliis 
has been cast upon Alphric, the archbishop of York ; 
and Hbrdicanute tl/e excess of hatred had its 
cause in strong natural affectii^, his brother Alfred 
having been most cruelly arfd treacherously put to death 
by that king*s orders. 

Toward the living persons who were implicated in 
that tragedy he was more placable ; from the bishop of 
Crediton he was satisfied with a pecuniary atonement ; 
and he allowed earl Godwin to exculpate himself by 
oath. That powerful carl ])resented him with a ship, 
splendidly equipped and manned ; its stern was covered 
with gilding, and there were eighty soldiers on board, 
ea(fh having two bracelets on either arm, weighing six- 
teen ounces of gold ; their helmets were gilt, they were 
armed in gilt habergeons, and each bore a Danish axe 
on his left shoulder and a spear in his right hand, both 
arms an#* armour being inlaid with silver and gold, and 
all so adorned, says an early historian, as that splendour, 
vying with terror, might conceal the iron beneath the 
gold. The gift, doubtless, was chosen as that which 
would he most, actWptablc to a maritime prince ; and 
the splendour of the equipment marks the increasing 
refinement of the age. When the sister of this king was 
given in marriage to the emperor Henry III., the so- 
lemnity of her esj^ousals was rendered so imposing, and 
so great were the pomi» and pageantry with which she 
was conducted to the place of enibarkation, that 100 
years afterwards ballads, describing it, used to be sung 
about the streets.* These things show the wealth of 
the country ; they show also how rapidly it had re- 
covered from its losses, and prospered under a strong 
government, which secured it against invaders, and 
maintained order at home. 

Hardicanute died of apoplexy in the second year of 
his reign, at a feast, and in the act of drinking; and the 
people London immediately chose his half brother, 
Edward, the only surviving son of Ethelred, to succeed 
him. The kingdoms of England and Denmark were 

* William of Malmesbury, 239. 
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thus separated. Norway had previously been recoveiied 
from its Danish king by Magnus, the son of king St. 
Olaf ; and Magnus and Hardicatfute had madife an«j|fi*ce. 
ment, to the observanc%of which twelve of the chief 
]>erson6 in each kingdom had* sworn, that the survivor 
should inherit the other’s dominions. The object of 
this agreement was to secure the perpetual and peac^ul 
union of Norway with Denmark ; but on Ifardicanute's 
death, when Magnus had succeeded to the Danish 
throne, belaid claim to that of England also, by virtue of 
this agreement, and sent an embassy thither to make his 
pretensions known; intimating, that if his right were not 
willingly acknowledged, he would come with t Danish 
and Norwegian fleet, and recover the possessions of his 
predecessor. On this occasion, Edward, cold and feeble 
as lie was, replied to the ambassadors with English spirit. 

Canute, my stop-father,” said lie, kept the king, 
dora from me, and lus sons took it to tlrirnselv^is after 
him. Clod has now been pleased to restore it me, and 
1 will defend it to the lasit drop of my blood.'* When 
this reply \'^as repeated to Magnus, he made answer, 
“ King Edward may keep his fathers llin,gd 0 in in peace 
for me; and 1 will content myself with those which God 
has given me.** * The Confessor, as he was aftenvanls 
called, placed little reliance upon this declaration; and 
one of the few acts of vigour which he ever performed 
was to embark on board the fleet, and take his station 
with it at Sandwich, to guard against the invasion which 
he expected f ; but Magnus had no intention of in. 
vading him. Soon afterwards, Sweyne, who contended 
for the crown of Denmark, proposed to Edward to as- 
sist him Wth* fifty ships ; hut it* is said that all the 
people thought this unwise; and it was prevented, be- 
cause Magnus had a la^ge navy, and expelled his com. 
petitor. X 

* Pontanus, 173. Holberg, i. 155. 162. 

t The Saxon Chronicle says, that Magnus was prevented fVoni^ coining 
hither ]>y his contest!* with Swcync in DenmarK ; but the DaniMh historians 

g ive Magnus the Good credit for the sincerity as well as the* moderation of 
is reply, and notice it as one of the best acts of his illustrious life, 
t Sax. Chron. 2152—216. 
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* After the death of Magnus, Sweyne again solicited the 
aid of a fleet, and it was again resisted by the people. 
Th^ motive of their resistance perhaps was, that, since the 
death of Canute, the seas were ragain infested by pirates. 
Two sea rovers, Lothen "and Irling by name, came to 
Sandwich with five-and- twenty ships, and carried off 

-A-n. great booty in gold and silver, and prisoners. They 
then attempted to plunder the Isle of Thanet, but the 
inhabitants lyith stood them both by land and sea, and 
drove them from that coast. Upon this they made for 
die opposite coast of Essex, and there made spoil of 
whatever they could find; prisoners being especially 
valued, 'for the slave-trade in which such merchants 
dealt. They found a market for their booty in the ports 
of Baldwin, earl of Flanders ; and having there disposed 
of It, they returned eastward tq their own country. 

J048. Sandwich was again plundered in the ensuing year, and 
the lAe offWght, where the best inhabitants were 
slain in defending themselves. Edward and his chiefs 
put to sea in quest of the enemy, without overtaking 
them. Naval aifl was now requested of hii^ by the em- 
peror, wh«>»v!'Ts about to lead an army against earl Bald- 
win, and wished Edward to cut off’ the escape of his 
enemy by sea. This the people seemed to have consi- 
dered as * national Concern, because of the harbour which 
Baldwin afforded to the sea-rovers; and Edward accord- 
ingly lay at Sandwich with a large fleet, till the em- 
peror had reduced that earl to submission. For a while 
this seems to have checked the reviving spirit of piracy ; 
and thCugh earl Sweyne, one of Godwin’s turbulent 
sons, at one time ii^fested the coast, and at .another a 
fleet of six-and-thirty tihips from Ireland, with the aid 
of the Welsh king, Edward ventured to diminish his 
naval force, retaining only fourteen ships, wliich he re- 
duced the^same year to four, and the next laid them up 
also. He then abolished the danegclt, which had con- 
tinued thirty-nine years from its first imposition by 
Ethelred : this was a great relief to the people, for it 
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was always exacted before any other imjwst ; and they 
were vexed with many,* 

England might now have beeV at rest, }f the pi'cgpect 
of an uncertain succes»n to the crown had hot offered 
tempting opportunities for aihbition and intrigues. The 
king vacillated between his habitual fear of earl Godwin’s 
formidable family, and his inclination for the Normans, 
among whom he had grown up ; when the latter 
feeling prevailed, Godwin and his sons were exiled ; 
they found an asylum with Baldwin at Bruges, and 
from thence returned, after the manner of rovers,** to 
infest their own country. Forces were assembled by a.i>. 
sea and land to«ppose them ; the weather, which baffled ]03l. 
the exiles in their first attempt, wrought eventually in 
their favour ; for the men on board the king’s fleet, 
weary of waiting for the invaders, and perhaps unwilling 
to act against a family who had a strong party in the 1052. 
country, and, with all their faults, were .]p)pulaa, forsook 
the ships, and went each his way. Godwin then found the 
coast at his mercy. He made first for the Isle of Wight, 
plundered it, proceeded to Portland, and there, in the 
brief but expressive language of the f^hr pp iclp. he and his 
jpeople did harm as much as they could do. At the same 
time Harold, the most illustrious of his sons, entered the 
Bristol cliannel with nine ships from Ireland, landed in 
Porlock bay, so often the beautiful scene of piratical in- 
vasion, and there routed the land forces which from 
Devon and Somerset were mustered against him, with the 
slaughter of more than thirty good thanes. Returning 
then to the mouth of the channel, he rounded the land’s 
end. He.landed there, and seized cattle, men, money, 
and whatever he could ; joined ^is father on the southern 
coast, and proceeded to the Isle of Wight, thence to glean 
what Godwin had left from the harvest of his spoil. Yet 
these exiles, mercilessly as they acted towards their own 
countrymen, were ]^ular, so little do the people judge 
of men according to their deeds ! They were joined as 

► Sax. Chroa 216-225. 
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they advanced by all the ships at Pevensey^ Romney, 
Hithe, and Folkstonc. ^Godwin had already won over 
to hifti all the Kentish men, and the boatmen from 
Hastings, and every where about^by the sea coast, and 
all the men of Essex, and Sussex, and Surrey, and many 
others, who declared that they M'ould live or die with 
him/' From Dover and from Sandwich they took as 
many ships and hostages as they chose, then made sail 
for London ; but some of their people on the way landed 
on the Isle of Shepey, and ravaged it, and burnt Milton 
to the ground. 

Edward was awaiting them at London, with the earls 
of his party, fifty ships, and a great land force. When 
Godwin and Harold approached, they sent to the king, 
and required the restoration of their estates and dignities ; 
alleging, that they had been wrongfully deprived of 
them. On which side the right lay, it is now not pos- 
sible to tfeternrne ; probably both had be^n so much 
in the wrong, that a sirong plea might be made out on 
either part... as in parties, and factions, and civil wars, 
is commonly the esse. Godwin saw tlist public opi- 
nion had beg^'»'^to declare itself in his favour ; and 
when, upon the king's resisting his demands, his fol-^ 
lowers became clamorous for immediate action, he re- 
prest their ardour. Edw'ard summoned more forces to 
his support from the interior. Godwin, on his part, 
held secret communication with the citizens, and 
succeeded in wiimiiig them over wholly to his will, 
while he lay with his fleet before London, waiting for 
the flood. hen his arrangements were complete, and 
the tide served, tlie fleet weighed anchor and passed the 
bridge, keeping the south* side of the river; his land 
forces advanced at the same time, and drew up on the 
Strand, which was then, as its name implies, an open 
shore . . . taking a position which seemed as if they meant, 
with the aid of their ships, to surround the king's fleet. 
Edward would have been strotig enough to have given 
them battle both by land and water, if there had been 
the same temper in his party, as in that of the exiles ; but 
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there were* ** few foreigners on either side, and while 
Godwin’s men were eager to right (as they believed) 
their leader by force of arms, thire was a grealf unwilling- 
ness in the king’s j)©eple to fight with their own 
countrymen. They had not/ like their opponents, any 
thing to gain by victory; and woeful experience had 
taught them that the cfiTect of such contests wa^ to 
render their land an easy prey for foreign enemies* 

“ Wise men,” therefore, as they are called, were appointed 
on both sides to negotiate ; hostages were exchanged, 
a general council was immediately convened, and peace 
was presently concluded ; the king believing, or of ne- 
cessity seeming tto believe, the protestations of fidelity 
made by (Godwin and Harold, and submitting to have 
his Norman* friends outlawed by the now ascendant 
party. 

In all the wars with which this unhappy age of 
English history abounds, more reJiancc*seem:f to have 
been placed upon the fleets than upon the land forces ; 
no doubt because great part of the country was covered 
with woods. If an army did not find its means of sub- 
sistence wherever it moved, it was aliAfist impossible 
to transport them otherwise than by water. When 
clrl Siw'ard defeated and slew Macbeth, and brought 
back from Scotland “ sucli spoil as no man had before 1054. 
obtained,” he had afleetf to co-operate with him. The 
English had been compelled ^to learn seamanship by 
their long struggle with the Danes ; they had not yet 
learnt from tlie same enemy to be good horse-soldiers ; 
and in opposing an army of Welsh and Irish at Here- 
ford, they ^suffered a shameful defeat, because their 
leader had brought them into Ae field, contrary to tlieir 
custom, on horseback, and uiey took to flight before 
a spear was thrown. The Welsh king Griffith, had 1055. 
taken advantage of the feuds by which England was 

* The Saxon Chronicle calls them French, and the other Frenchmen 
it calls Franks. Takmp part with the triumphant p.irty here, 9t says that 

** the French had instituted bad laws, and judged unrighteous judgment, 
and brought bad councils mtu the land,” p. 

f Sax. Chron. iiiS, 
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disturbed, frequently to infest the English borders ; he 
was an enterprising prince, and he had the stronger 
motive* of ‘revenging his brother's fate, who, because 
of his celebrity as a marauder, bid been put to detith by 
Edward's command ; his liead, like that of a criminal, 
being brought to Gloucester. Sometimes with the aid 
of the exiled earl Algar, sometimes with Irish adven- 
turers, and once with an auxiliary fleet from Nor- 
mandy, he obtained successes enough to bring at last a 
formidable invasion upon his country, and destruction 
upon himself. Harold marched against him in the 
winter from Gloucester to llhuddlan, where he had a 
A.i). palace or \;astle, and where his fleet lay.; he burnt the 
1063. strong-hold, and the ships, and all the stores belonging 
to them. Griffith escaped ; but in the spring Harold 
sailed with a naval force from Bristol to tlie coast of 
North Wales, wliilc his brother Tostig led an army into 
that country; ♦he inhabitants submitted, and Griffith was 
slain by one of his own people ; his head was sent to 
the king, with the head and rigging of his ship also ; 
trophies which wpuld not have been selected, unless 
tills brave had made himself conspicuous as a 

^ maritime foe.* 

It is related, tliat when the minds of the English wefe 
turned with fearful hope, during the Danish dynasty, 
towards Edward, a monk of Glastonbury saw in a dream 
St. Peter anoint him king. The monk ventured to ask 
who should be his successor ? and the Apostle ainswered, 
Have thou no care for that ! for the kingdom 6f Eng- 
land is Gl>d*s kingdom." — Which, surely," says old 
Ralph Holinshedt, good earnest may appear by 
many great arguments tq be full true, unto such as shall 
well consider the state of this realm from time to time, 
how there hath been ever governors raised up to main- 
tain the majesty of the kingdom, and to reduce the same 
to its former dignity, when by any unfortunate mishap 
it hath J>een brought in danger." If what is called the 
philosophy of history is not set forth by writers of his 
# Sax. Chron. 240. 244. 251, 252. t Vol 1. 738. 
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Btamp, something which springs from a deeper root is 
sometimes found in its stead. It would make a di- 
ligent and marking reader,” lie says*, Itoth a>&se and 
mourn, to see how variable the state of this kingdom 
hath been ; and thereby fo fall into a consideration of 
the frailty and uncertainty of this mortal life, which is 
no more free from insecurity than a ship on the.sea in 
tempestuous weather. For as the casualties, wherewith 
our life is inclosed and beset with round about, are 
manifold, so also are they miserable, so also ar^ they 
sudden, so also are they unavoidable. And true it is 
that the life of man is in the hands of Gk>d, and the state 
of kingdoms ^oth also belong unto him, ekher to con- 
tinue or discontinue.” Jt had been too surely foreseen 
that Edward’s death would draw after it the evils of a 
disputed succession. Edward himself foresaw this ; 
but the right of hereditary descent was so little recog- 
nised, when it was not supported by ;pprsonJl desert, or 
by a strong party, that he disn?garded what otherwise 
would have been the und(Jubted claim of Edgar Atheling, 
and designated his friend and ^insman, William of 
Normandy, ,to succeed him. But it.i&»«aid, also, that 
the general corruption of manners made a deep impres- 
sion on his religious mind, and that because of the sins 
of the nation he apprehended some national visitation. 
Such an apprehension was general ; and the appearance 
of a comet f at this time ponfirmed it. Thou art 
come,” a monk of Malmesbury is said to have exclaimed, 
witli i)rophctic feeling, on beholding the blazing star, 
thou art come, to be lamented of many a mother ! 
Long si life I saw thee; but IJbeholdthce now far more 
terrible, threatening destruction to this country ! ” That 
the comet was thus regarded is certain ; and that, as 
portending change, it raised the hopes of those who 
were preparing to invade England, as mu»h as it alarmed 
the English. But when legendary writers relate how 
the soul of a beatified monk appeared to ^dward in 


• Vol. r. 726. 

i* SaX.'Chron. 257. William of Malmesbury, 2B8L 
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his last sickness, while he lay in a trance, and told 
him, that the chiefs of England, as well the clergy 
as the Ihky, tvcre not the ministers of God but of the 
devil, and that therefore, after his death, God would 
deliver over the kingdom to* the Enemy;... and when 
they say that, in another dream, the king beheld the 
Seven ^Sleepers turn in their sleep, as if disturbed, and 
knew thereby that dreadful calami ties ♦were at hand;... 
the one tale is an example of monkish invention, the 
other a proof of the general corruption which renilered 
the nation ripe for vengeance. The justice of the visit- 
ation Vhich ensued was acknowledged by the sufferers 
themselves ; %nd the merciful purpose with which it was 
dispensed is now not less apparent to those who con- 
template the providential course of history. Such mi- 
series as the Jutes, Saxons, and Ajigles had brought 
upon the Romanhted Britons, such miseries were, in 
their turn,*inflic^S(l upon them by the Danes; and now 
when the kindred though hostile tribes had been,' as it 
were, welded into one people, the recent contiuerors 
were to feel the misery of being conquered. 

The Saxon which had continued five centuries 
^ and a half, f^^om the time of Cerdic the fiist king of 
A.D. Wessex, ended in Edward the ronfessor ; Harold, 
106 * 6 . succeeded him, having no pretension by his blood, 
but taking the crown either by election, or by his own 
act and deed, as one who thought himself able to main- 
tain it. He knew that he must contend for it against 
the duke of Normandy, who had great power and great 
personal ahftity wherewith to enforce a claim, more 
plausible though L^ss popular than his own,. But his 
first danger was from his brother Tostig, one of tlio moat 
atrocious barbarians in that barbarous age, yet who 
was not without that magnanimity which is compatible 
with the fiercer vices, and \^dio possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the good as well as the evil qualities whereby his 
family we»e distinguished. After an act of monstrous 
wickedness, which might be deemed incredible, if paral- 
lels to it were not found in the early history of other 
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nations, he had taken refuge in count Baldwin's ter- 
ritories, then the common asylu^i of* all outlaws and 
freebooters. From thence 5ie repaired to IJe^mark, 
and solicited hio ki^man, king Svond Estridsen, to 
undertake the conquest of England, encouraging him by 
the example of Canute his uncle. But Svend replied, 
that it had been an enterprise of great hazard and un- 
certainty for Canute, though he had undisputed' pos- 
session both of Denmark and Norw^ay at that time; 
whereas he himself could with difficulty maintain him- 
self in Denmark against the Norwegians. It behoved 
him, therefore, to limit his ambition by his means, and 
not attempt wjiat he could not reasonably \^ope to ac- 
coihplifih. Tostig upon this left him angrily, saying, 
he should perhaps find a king who would not be deterred 
by the apprehension of danger IVom undertaking great 
things. Accordingly he went to Norway, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading king Harold IJardra^a to the 
adventure ... an unhappy hour, for both. Ketnrning 
forthwith to Flanders, he collected there as large a fleet 
as he was able to equip ; and finding followers among 
those adventurers who were the pl‘sts of Europe, he 
sailed for the Isle of Wight, wdiere he^tained money 
and provisions, and then ravaged the goasf till he came 
to Sandwich. Harold gathered, meantime, in prepar- 
ation both against him and William, a larger force, 
both by sea and land, than any king before him had 
collected in this island. Tosfig did not venture to en- 
counter him : hut pressing seamen from Sandwich into 
his service, sailed with threescore ships for^the Hum- 
ber, landed in Lindsey, and there slew many good 
men." lliis brought upon .hftn the earls Edwin and 
Morcar, great but unfortunale names in the history of 
their tim^s. They drove him from the land, the seamen 
took advantage of this reverse to make thejr escape, and 
he fled to Scotland, With only twelve small vessels in his 
company, there to expect the coming of his Norwegian 
allies, * 

Harold Hardrada, confldent in his own fortunes not 
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less than in* his personal prowess and military talents, 
on both which h^' might well rely, had summoned half 
the m^Jitary ^ind nav^ foi^ of Norway for the expedi- 
tion. The Norwegians had gre«^ confidence in theii* 
king ; but there were many who tliought he was en- 
gaging in a most arduous enterprise, where he would 
have to contend with a warlike people, and with a 
force of well-trained soldiers^, selected for their strength. 
A great fieet was equTpped, consisting of about 200 
sail, besides store-ships, and vessels of smaller size, to the 
number of 500 in all, . . . the most powerful armament 
that had ever sailed from Norway. Before he departed, 
he caused ^.the shrine wherein the body of his half- 
brother, king St. Olaf, was deposited to he opened, and 
cut the nails and the hair of his holy corpse to take 
with him as relics, after which he is said to have re- 
locked the shrine, and thrown the keys into the river 
Nid, in oilier tljjt it might never again be violated even 
with so pious an intent. But an ominous dream dis- 
turbed tile confidence which he might have placed in 
these supposed ainulcts : he himself, it was reported, 
saw St. Olaf in a vi!don, and heard from him mournful 
anticipations oTTIis defeat and death. One of his chiefs 
dreamt that eagles and carrion crows alighted upon 
every ship, and that a woman of dreadful countenance 
and gigantic form, who stood upon an island, holding 
a crooked sword in one hand, and in the other a huge 
vessel, called upon these 'birds of the battle-field, and 
bade them rejoice in expectation of the banquet which 
was prepa^fed for them. Another chief beheld, in 
a vision, the Norwegian army drawn up in battle 

f • 

• Snorre (Antiq. Celto-Scand 19^.) represents thq Norwegians as saying, 
that the soldiers called Thingainanna consisted of such men, that one of 
tltem was worth more than two of the best of Harold Harijirada's army. 
Tins may have been said after the event, to lessen the mortification of their 
overthsow. The*Thingaraanna were mercenaries, and this the name (if 
I am not mistaken in its derivation) implies : they were in that age what 
the Brabarizonswcre in Cfleur-de-Lion’s. and tlic Swiss in that of Francis I., 
except that they were not of any one nation, but adventurers, outlaws, and 
ruffians from all Their power seems to have been greatest m Sweyne's 
time; shortly after his death, a great body of them were massaerra In 
Sleswic. (Ibid. 101—103.) 
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array, and the English in 'array against* them ; but 
before the English host there went forth a giantess as if 
leading theib to victory. Sh<^rode a wolf of siza pro- 
portionate to her own stature, and fed him with human 
bodies as fast as he cmild devour them. These popular 
fables show how deep an impression was made in the 
North by the issue of this gteat expedition, the last 
hostile one from Scandinavia that ever reached the^ £n« 
glish sliores in any formidable Strength.* 

The fleet touched at the Orkneys, where Imold left 
his queen Ellisif^ with his daughters Maria and Inge- 
gerdi, and from whence he brought away a large rein- 
forcement of adventurers. Making then for Englandi 
and entering the mouth of the Tees, he landed in the 
district then called Kliflandt, where the inhabitants 
submitted * without resistance. The flfst opposition 
which he found was at Scarborough ; and here he bad 
recourse to a mode of attack which had long before been 
practised upon that coast J, and is characteristic of war. 
fare in its rudest state : a huge pile of wood was erected 
close to the walls or ramparts, and over-topping them, 
and Ivhen the flames were at their height, the burning 
materials were, by means of long thrust down 

into the town till some of the houses were set on Are ; 
the place was then taken, and plundered. The inha- 
hitants of the surrounding country tlien submitted to 
his mercy, and he advanced with fleet to the Humber. 
Thus far all had proceeded* prosperously with Tostig 
and his ally. The Anglo-Saxoi\ king, more apprehen- 
sive of a descent from Normandy than from Norway, 
had assembled both his sea and land force's upon the 
southern soast, taking his own station in the Isle of 

* Antiq. Celto-Scand: 19^200. 

f “ Upon this part of the coa?!,** says Camden (752 ) “ when the winds 
are laid, and the sea in a still calm, the waters thereof being spread into a 
flat plain, very olten a hideous groaning is suddenly hefvfd here, and then 
the fishermen are afraid to go to sea ; who, according to their poor fense of 
things, believe the ocean to bo a huge monster, which is then hungry, and 
eager to glut itself with men’s bodies.” 

J An instance of it, ujion which one of St. Aldan’s mifacleaiwas grafted, 
li related by Bede, hb. in. c xvi It is noticed lu my Letters to Mr. Butler, 
vindicating the Book of the Church, p. 1U7. 




York. Upon this hastily cfillectlfclig ftii amy, ho ra$rch^ 
ed northward with §lX5ed 'the exigency 

required. 

Meantime earls Edwin and Morcar, TVho hud htiffled 
I'cstig in his first adventure, brought together aJ] the 
forjce of the 'adjacent country, and prepared to ar ick 
the invaders. Harold Hardrada drew up his army 
to give them battle, on the right bank of the > ise, 
not far from ^v)rk, and to the south of that qity. One 
wing rested upon the' river, the other u])on u ditch, and 
a wide marsh which was at that time coveffed[ with 
water ; the line oh, that side was drsignedl^Vliy ap- 
pears, left wTiI?v; the strength of his host being in the 
right wing, where he had planted his i)anner, known 
by the barbarous name of Landeyda, the wasO ’ 
dand. >\s he had expected, the eails attacked and ♦breed 
the weaker flank : sq doing, they ex])Osed themselves to 
a decisive charge from his main Force, and were over- 
thrown with great slaughter. Many were drowned in 
the ditch, and so many perished in the marsh, that the 
Norwegians arc said to have traversed it upon the bodies 
of their enemies.* Th? earlsr, and as many as esca]^d, 
took shelter iiyYork ; bit when Harold Hardrada aji- 
jjproached the city, and encamped near Stamforii Bridge 
to besiege it, the inhabitants, for Tostig had partisans 
among thenl', opened their gates, and submitted ‘tb his 

' ? 

* Antiq>i^Uo-Scand. 201— 203. The Icelandic author erroheously sunu 
poses Morcartohava fallen in thie acUon; in other poinu, hia^tccountif 
confirmed by the Sa^on Chronicle.' 
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mercy. An assembly was convened without;, the city, 
in which they performed homage to him, as their king 
by rightbf conquest ; and aft^ the assembly he returned 
to his ships in the joy of victory. This wife oif Sunday, 
the 24th of September ; t^e battle had been fought on 
the preceding Wednesday, being the eve of St. Matthias; 
and a meeting had been appointed for the Monday within 
the city, at which the Norwegian conqueror was to ap- 
point officers, give laws, and distribute lands. The 
citizens gave hostages and supplied provisions, and peace 
had been proclaimed to all who 'would go southward 
with Tostig and the king, and serve them in completing 
the conquest of the realm.’*^ 

Wliilc they 'were rejoicing at their sbiJ)R, Harold, 
who hpd hastened day and night, reached York, with 
the vanguard of his army, on the Sunday evening. The 
great body of the inhabitants hated Tostig because of 
ins cruelties: he was therefore joyfully received, and the 
gates w'ere shut and the walls guarded, ahat l?o inform- 
ation might he carried to the invaders. On the morrow, 
Hardrada, little deeming that such an enemy was at 
ham! prepared for his advance, ^y)pointing one third 
of his people to remain with the flee Wander Olaf, his 
two earls of the Orkneys, Paul and Erlendr by 
n<ime, and his especial favourite Kystcinn Orri, the most 
distinguished of the Norwegian chiefs, to w’hom his 
daughter Maria had been promised in marriage. The 
lUfOrning w^as unusually hrigljt and hot ; and the Nor- 
wegians, expecting to be engaged that day in nothing 
but civil occupations and ceremonies, left their hauberks 
on hoard, wearing no other defensive armdUr than the 
shield an<\ helmet ; they had ^heir usual weapons, for 
these were never laid aside, ^and some were armed as 
archers, but all were high in spirits, and in the hope of 
speedily effecting the easy conquest of a great and rifti 
kingdom. As they approached they discovered a great 
body of men advancing to meet them, and thiough the 

• 

• Antiq. Celto.ScaiuL 204, 205. Sax. Cbron. 359—361. 
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dust wlikh’ arose from the trampling of their horses^ 
the glittering of shields and breast-plates was perceived. 
Harc^ffiula halted his m«n, and sent for Tostig to en- 
quire of him Vho these might be^ Tostig replied^ that 
verily it looked like a hostile army ; yet^ possibly, it 
might prove to be his own friends and kinsmen coming 
to solicit pardon, and offer their services^ and plight 
theif iaith. A few minutes* delay made it evident that 
the host which advanced came prepared for battle ; and 
Tostig then advised that they should return with all speed 
to the ships, there to arm themselves, and bring their 
whole force into the field, or to have the protection of the 
ships if should be thought best not to encounter 
the enemy's cavalry. This advice wk’s rejected by 
Hardrada, either from a high sense of honour, un- 
seasonably indulged; or because he thought that a 
precipitate retreat might dislicartcn his own people, 
and afibfd opportunity of advantage to the enemy, 
lie ordered l^irekr, his standard-bearer, to set up his 
standard . . the Waster of Lands ; sent three messengers 
at full speed to summon the remainder of hi^ army 
from the ships ; and determined upon giving the English 
battle, in a iJrave confidence that he could keep his 
ground till the reinforcement should be brought up. 

Having so resolved, he drew up his men in a long 
but not a dense line, and bending both wdngs back till 
they met, formed them into a close circle, every wdiere 
of equal depth, shield touching shield, presenting thus 
a rampart of bucklers. The Landeyda was planted in 
the centr^, and by it the king and his chosen com- 
panions were to have their station, in readiness to face 
the clanger on any side^ This array was chosen as the 
best means of defence against a far superior cavalry, 
accustomed to charge in a great body, and if it were 
Tcpiilsed, to wheel round, and repeat its attack upon 
any point tfiat appeared least guarded. The first line 
was instructed to present a circle of spears to the enemy, 
holding ^hem obliquely at a great elevation, and resting 
their ends upon the earth ; this required that they should 
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place one knee to the ground. The second line sipod 
erect_, holding their spears in readiness to pierce the 
breasts of the horses who slfbuld break thro\}gi the 
first row. ■ The archers also .were stationed to assist 
them. If Hardrada acted •imprudently in waiting for 
the enenciy^ his dispositions were made with equal 
promptitude and skill. Having thus arranged his men^ 
he rode round the circle, inspecting it, and was *thus 
engaged when the English army drew near enough for 
Harold to distinguish him, and enquire who he was; for 
he was rendered conspicuous by his splendid helmet, his 
sky-blue mantle, and the black horse, with a white star 
on the forehead, which he rode. The horsey stumbled 
and threw him, out without hurt : he sprung lightly upon 
his feet, and said that such a fall omened good success 
in his expedition ; but Harold gave a difierent inter- 
pretation to the accident, and said, the king of Norway 
is a strong and comely person, but 1 augy that fortune 
has forsaken him.* , 

Presently twenty horsemen, men and horse in com- 
plete mail, approached from the P^nglish army, as if to 
parley, and one of them asked if eSrl Tostig were in 
the field. Tostig answered for himself, saying, ^ou 
know he is to be found here !** The horseman then, in 
the name of his brother, king Harold, offered him peace 
and the whole of Northumbria; or, if that were too little, 
the third part of the kingdom. This is different, in- 
deed,” replied the earl, from the enmity, the war, and 
the contumely with which no longer ago than in the winter 
I was treated : had this offer been made then, ipany who 
have perished might have been now among the living, 
and far haj^ier had been th^ 'Condition of England ! 
But if I should accept these edhditions, what compens- 
ation for his expedition shall I offer to king Harold 
Hardrada, the son of Sigurd ? " The horseiqan replied. 
Seven feet of English ground, . . or a little more, seeing 
that he exceeds other men in stature ! ” Tostig made 
answer to that stern reply, Go, bid king Harctd make 

* Antiq. Celto.Scand.207— 209. 

1 & 
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ready for battle ! When the Northmen relate the his- 
tory of this day, they shall never say that earl Tostig, 
whelk fight was aboift to begin, forsook king Harold 
Hardrada, the son of Sigurd, i^nd joined his enemies* 
We have one mind and t>ne determination, either to 
die an honourable death, or to possess England by the 
right of conquest.’* Here the conference ended, the 
horsemen returned to their own array ; and Hardrada 
then enquired of Tosdg if he knew who the man was 
who had spoken so proudly. Tostig replied, it was 
Harold himself, the king, earl Godwin*s son. Upon 
this, Hardrada observed this had been concealed too 
long, for they had approached so near that Harold 
might never liave returned to relate o^ their slaughter. 
** Right,” replied Tostig; he acted with an incautious, 
ness unworthy of so great a prince, for what thou sayest 
might easily have happened. But when I saw that he 
offered ^me U[*ace and an ample kingdom, and that if I 
betrayed him I should be guilty of his death, 1 chose 
rather, if such must be the alternative, that he should 
slay me, than that 1 should, in such a manner, slay 
him.”* Whethei* this be historically true, or whether 
the northern historian thought it allowable to emhellisb 
his narrative with fiction as well as with verse, the cir- 
cumstance is equally in the spirit of the times ; and such 
circumstances are of the highest value. They are as 
consolatory to a thoughtful and religious mind, as they 
are delightful to a poetfcal imagination, for they exhibit 
that heroic dignity and sense of honour which were the 
redeemipg virtues of those ages ; when their place is 
not supplied by Christian principle, it may well be 
doubted whether modern civilisation has leither left or 
substituted any thing s6' good. 

When the battle began, the English horsemen could 
make no , impression upon the close circle of their 
enemies, till they feigned to be disheartened and to fly, 
and then turned successfully upon the incautious Nor- 
wegians, who had been tempted to break their order. 

• Antiq. Cello Scand. SOD, SIO. 
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Hardrada exerted himself to encourage his people : he 
was armed in a coat of mail, called after the name of 
fiome favourite lady, Emma. It reached half way dbwn 
the leg, but it seems tc^have left the neck unprotected, 
and there he wa;p pieived by* an arrow, which instantly 
killed him. Most of those who fought beside him fell: 
his banner, however, was home back to its station ; and 
Tostig succeeded to the command. Harold then sent 
to offer peace and security both to his brother and 
to all the Norwegians who were left ; but, indignant at 
the loss of their king, and burning for vengeance, they 
replied that they would perish to the last man rather 
than accept of terms from the English. It w%s, indeed, 
on their part, a d^t of madness and despair. £ys* 
teinn Orri came up at this time from the ships, leading 
the reinforcement; they had hastened so that they 
arrived breathless, and almost spent witii heat and exer- 
tion. But upon hearing of HardradaV death, as if 
devoting themselves to revenge ^nd follow him, diey 
made such an attack upon the victorious army, that it 
was spoken of in after.times by the ap|)ellation of Orra. 
hrid, Orri's tempest. Fatigue, and Aeat^and madness, 
made many of them drop their shields, and throw off 
their breastplates ; and some of those who did not thus 
expose themselves to the well-armed enemy, fell and died 
of exhaustion without a wound. The greater part of 
the Norwegians perislied, and all their chiefs. Tostig 
was among the slain. Hardrkda's son Olaf bad been 
left at the ships, and thither they who left the field en- 
deavoured to seek shelter. The conquerors {pursued to 
complete their victory ; but one brave Norwegian, like 
Horatius Cdcles in the romant/c*history of Rome, took 
his post upon a bridge, and singly, by his great strength 
and prodigious exertions, impeded the pursuit, till one 
who was more astute than generous, and jterhaps than 
brave, got under the bridge, and thrust a spear into 
him under his coat of mail. The passage being then 
no longer defended, the fugitives and the fleefwere at 
Harold's mercy, but he spared them ; and Olaf and the 
1 3 
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bishops who was in the expedition, and one of the 
Orkney earls, upon swearing • that they would for ever 
maiiliRin faith and friendship to this land, were allowed 
to depart with all the survivors ^n twenty-four ships.* 
That day’s tragedy produced a salutary ejfFect upon the 
heart of OJaft ; and the Norwegians enjoyed five and 
twenty years of tranquil prosperity under his peaceful 
and beneficent reign. 

It is said that no bloodier battle had ever before been 
fought on English ground ; certainly never was one 
more bravely contested. But, decisive as the victory 
was, Harold obtained by it only a short respite from his 
fate : for ,only three days after the defeat and death of 
Hardrada and Tostig, William of Normandy landed 
on the coast of Sussex to claim the crown, with the 
pretext of a lawful title, and, to enforce that title, at the 
head of a formidable army. 

Of alkthe ^'|prthern hosts who established themselves 
in other countries by conquest, those who gave their 
name to Normandy are they who most rapidly ad- 
vanced in civilisation. They seem immedia^dy to have 
grafted themselves^ upon the old Romano-Gallic stock, 
and adopting the language of the people whom they 
subdued, thus to have qualified their children, in the 
first generation, for receiving the religion, manners, 
and arts of Christendom. They seem also, like the 
Jutes, Saxons, and .Angles, who fixed themselves in 
Britain, to have disregdrded maritime concerns when 
they had won a country for them.selves. When Wil- 
liam resolved upon claiming the English crown, by 
virtue of Edward the Confessor’s testament, the ships 
for transporting his arfny were to be built. ‘ His chiefs 
were far from unaniraoife in advising him to the ad- 
venture ; but, when his resolution had been taken, both 
they and the clergy contributed largely to the outfit, 

• Antiq. Cflto-Scand, 212— 2Ja Sax. Chron 2fiJ, 2S2. 

f Hardrada’s daughter died in the Orkneys, on the day of the battle in 
which hell betrothed husband fell Two sons ofTo^tig were taken to Nor- 
way by Oiaf, where they were honourably educated, and lived in strict 
friendship u ith the king They became eminent and excellent men, and 
both left a flouriahmg jiostenty. 
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supplying money toward the cost, and liquor for Ithe 
workmen. The iiumbei; of ships has been variously 
stated, from Gyf) to 3000 ; the latter number, fs in- 
cluding the smaller bju-ks, would not be too great for tlie 
largest fleet of which any. memory in those times was 
preserved ; and that the ships were generally of no 
considerable burthen may be inferred from the unques- 
tionable authority of the Bayeux tapestry, whert the 
process of ship-building is represented, and men are 
seen drawing them to the sea iby ropes. This most 
curious relic of antiquity, which is still preserved, is 
believed to have been the work of William’s queen, 
Mathilda, and her women. That queen presented her 
husband with the ship in which he was to lead the van, 
and wduch was distinguished by its splendid decorations 
in the day, and in the darkness by the light at its top- 
mast. Its vanes were gilded; its sails were crimson; 
and at its head was the figure of a cJiild, armed with a 
bow and arrow, and ready to let fly. Lx the same ship 
the white banner was hoisted which pope Alexander II. 
had consecrated and blessed for the expedition. By 
engaging to make the English onct^ more acknowledge 
that authority in the church of Uorm^ which Harold, 
like* all the more vigorous of his predecessors, was little 
disposed to regard ; and by promising that the annual 
tribute of St. Peter's pence should duly be collected anti 
paid, William's able agents had intluced the pope to 
])r()nounce a sentence in favour of MHlliam’s title, . . 
acting thus as supreme judge, though Harold neither" 
recognised in him any right to decide, nor conferretl it 
by referring the matter to his decision. W ith the 
banner the* pope sent him a bull, not more in further- 
ance of William's views, tha» of the papal policy ; and 
one of St. Peter's hairs, set in a precious ring. 'J'he 
confirmation of his title, which W^illiam thought it ex- 
pedient to obtain, would be of no little \^ciglit in dis- 
posing the English clergy to acknowledge it ; aiwi the 
nation, in consequence, to submit to him as ihtir lawful 
king. But he knew the temper and the ability of his op- 
I 4 
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ponent^ ancl^ therefore, omitted no exertions for drawing 
succours from far and near. ^Adventurers came at his 
invitafioii from Britany ihd from Poitou, from Maine 
and Anjou, from Aquitaine, from Piedmont, from Bur- 
gundy, and from the banks bf the Rhine* His father- 
in-law, Baldwin, earl of Flanders, aided him largely 
with men, ships, and stores ; and though the French 
king, Philip 1., refused him any assistance, he made no 
attempt to impede the expedition, and allowed as many 
of his subjects as were so disposed to join it ; probably 
he expected that a formidable neighbour might either 
be engaged at a distance during the remainder of his 
life by the «mccess of the expedition, or lyeakened by its 
failure.* Another motive, undoubtedly, for which the 
neighbouring princes encouraged William in his at- 
tempt, was, that their own states might be relieved by 
it from the growth of that restless and turbulent class 
whose only oc^pation was war, and who had to make 
their fortunes by the sword.f 

The fleet assembled in the mpnth of August, at the 
mouth 'of the river Dive, which enters the sea between 
the Seine and iJie V)rne. The wind was adverse, and 
continued so for a whole month; but by this delay, un- 
favourable as it seemed, the success of the cmterprise 
was materially promoted. For Harold had stationed 
his fleet ofi* the Isle of Wight, to watch the south- 
ern shores, and had encamped an army near. This 
guard was vigilantly kept during the whole sum- 
mer; but, in September, their provisions were ex- 
hausted, and ^he ships dispersed in consequence. The 
coast was thus left unguarded, and at the same time the 
land force was called off .to oppose the Norwegian in- 
vasion. At this favoursfble juncture the wind came 

** •* Although in these advancemenU and turns of princes,” says Daniel, 

there 18 a concurrency of dispositions, and a state of times prepared for it, 
yet is it strange, \hat so many mighty men of the French nation would ad. 
venture tbeir Uvea and fortunes to add England to Normandy to make it 
more than France, and to great a crown to a duke, who was too great for 
them alreaiW. But where mutations are destined, the counsels of men must 
be corrupted, and tbefo will fall out aU advantages to serve that business.** 
p. 35 

t Turner, ii. 5(>3— 565. Palgrave, 365—369. niierry. Hist de la Con- 
qu&te de TAngletcrre par les Normands, i. 279—289. 
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round to the soutliward^ and carried the fleet to ku 
Valery^ near Dieppe, the nearest port between Nor- 
mandy and England; but than the weather changed. 
It became necessary ^ cast anchor* and wait tlfcre for 
several days, and during that time a gale came on, and 
several ships were lost with all their crews. The hope 
with which men engage in such expeditions sickens 
when it is long deferred ; and though William sought to 
conceal the extent of the disaster from his men, or at 
least to remove all vestiges of it, by causing the bodies 
of the shipwrecked to be privately buried as soon as 
they were found ; and though he endeavoured to keep his 
people in heart by increasing their rations both of food 
and of cheering liquor ; there were many who*abandoned 
the enterprise, and more who began to think that Pro- 
vidence had declared against it. That man was mad, they 
said, who sought to take possession of another’s country. 
GcmI was displeased at such designs, and manifested his 
displeasure now by withholding the winff they wanted. 
But William had spiritual counsellors at hand, who 
knew as well how to en’courage men under such circuml 
stances, as he himself did in the iday of battle. By 
their advice the body of St. Valery, tht^ patron of that 
place, where a town had grown over his cell, was 
taken from his shrine, and carried in pro(:;pssion through 
the camp, the soldiers devoutly kneeling as it passed, 
and praying for his intercession. In the ensuing night 
the wind again veered, and *to the great glory of St. 
Valery, blew fair for England. ^ 

No time was dien lost ; they embarked with all speed, 
and, to ensure order when they should reach* the hostile 
coast, William enjoined aU th» ships to anchor round 
his at night, and not recommence their way till the 
beacon on his topmast should be lighted as a signal, 
and the trumpet blow. Yet, leading the van himself, 
he outsailed the whole fleet, as if in his iiflpatience for- 
getful at the time of his own instructions ; and when 
night closed not a vessel was in sight. In tha morning 
nothing was to be seen from the mast but sea and sky. 
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H4 then anchored, and had a sumptuous breakfast 
served, with spiced wines, that his crew, by good cheer, 
niigl^ be kept in good ^eart. The second time the 
sailor went JJdoft he descried four ships in the distance ; 
and on mounting again he ejclaiiAed, I sec a forest of 
masts ! ” They landed, without opposition, on the 28th 
of September, between Pevensey and Hastings, at a 
piactv called Hulverhithe. William occupied the Roman 
castle at Pevensey ; erected three wooden forts, the 
materials of which he had brought with him ready for 
construction ; threw up works to protect part of his fleet, 
and burnt, it is said, the rest, or otherwise rendered them 
unserviceable. Harold w^as at Yoik, sitting at dinner, 
and still Jfejoicing over his recent victory, when the 
messenger arrived with the news of William's landing. 
He lost no time in lepairirig to London; but he is 
said to have lost many of his best soldiers by taking to 
himself the whole spoil of Ilardrada’s army, instead of 
dividing it amicig them. For this he has been hastily 
censured, as if an ill-timed and unwonted covetousness 
had been his motive : he may have acted unwisely, but 
iiot in this spirit. ^The men who deserted him in dis- 
gust were his own subjects, on whose service he relied, 
because both by duty and by tlieii common inteiest 
they were bound to serve him , liis mercenaries re- 
mained faithful, and as they could only have been ren- 
dered so by the pay for which tlu'y served, it may 
fairly he inferred that ail^spoils were in part immedi- 
^H'ltely appropriated, and in part reserved, for their 
payment. When ho reached London he manned seven 
hundred ships, and sent them round to hinder William’s 
escape ; for this also he^has been censured, as weaken- 
ing thereby his laml force^ by so large a di aught from 
them. Jlut Harold had no distrust either of his own 
or of the nation’s strength, and looking for a second 
victory, he htd determined that it sliould be as decisive 
as the first. The contest indeed was brought to as 
speedy termination, and as decisive, but with far 
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Other issue than thfe Anglo-Saxon king had, in the ^ide 
of his heart, anticipated.* 

The battle of Hastings belongs not to the suh^cct of 
this work. “ Then/^ says Daniel, was trieJ, by the 
great assize of God*s judgoment in battle, the right of 
power between the English and Norman nations ; s 
battle, the most memorable of all others, and howsoever 
miserably lost, yet most nobly fought on the part of 
England.'’ But it should ever be the proper object of 
an historian to show both how evil in its just conse. 
quenees produces evil, and how all-wise Providence 
eventually educes good from it. The Norman conquest 
is the most momentous event in English history, per- 
haps the mo^t momentous in the middle ages. So 
severe a chastisement was never, except in the case of 
the Wisigoths, indicted upon any nation, which w'ar 
not destroyed by it. 

One of the exhortations which M^illiam addressed to 
his men before the battle was, that tifey should take 
vengeance for the massacre of th*e Danes, their kinsmen. 
More than threescore years had elapsed since the per- 
petration of that great national crime : the Danes them- 
selves had taken speedy and signal veil^eance for tlicir 
murdered, countrymen ; and they had subsequently, by 
the effects of conquest, compact, and intennarriages, 
become one people with the Anglo-Saxons, to whom 
they were as nearly allied in race as to the Normans, 
and with whom they had always l)eeii connected by t lie 
bond of language ; whereas the Normans had rejeCTPf^ 
the speech of the country from whence they still de- 
rived their name. In William’s mouth, therefore, this 
was a mere pretext ; he woultb not have advanced it if, 
instead of contending with fke conqueror of Hardrada, 
his contest had been with the Norwegians. In that 
case he would probably have presented himself to the 
southern Anglo-Saxons as their avenger *and deliverer. 
But, in using it- against Harold, he no doubt appealed 
to a prevalent feeling among the various# people of 

• Turner, i. 574—584. Pdlgravf, Stjo. 378. Thicrn', i. 989—292: 
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whJ^ liis army was composed, . . a feeling that the re- 
proach and the burden of a national crime lay upon the 
Anglo®S%xong ; for there Rad been no manifestation, no 
visible sign of national repentanoi^. The government 
which, as a government, . . thfe nation which, as a nation, 
had inherited this unatoned offence, were to be, the one 
for ever overthrown, the other subjugated, oppressed, 
and finally, by a slow and severe process, regenerated. 
But this was not all. During the intervening years be- 
tween the massacre and the conquest, the state of manners 
had been greatly corrupted. The Danes who settled in 
England hadbroughta fresh infusion of barbaroils man. 
ners and barbarous vices to a people who, like all others, 
wei e more apt to retrograde towards barbarism than to 
advance in civilisation ; and the nation had never been 
so thoroughly depraved as at this time, when it was 
punished for its sins by a foreign conquest. Pride 
and sensuality jiad hardened the hearts of the great. 
The means for supplying their riotous expenditure 
were procured either by rapine or by the sale of their 
servile vassals, and of those who, either by the law of 
war or by lawless viblcnce, were in their power. 7'he 
mother of earl (fodwin was a regular dealer in slaves, 
buying and selling them, and selecting assortments of 
beautiful girls for exportation to Denmark. This wo- 
man was struck dead by lightning, and her death was 
regarded * as an infliction of Divine vengeance : not 
^that the traffic itself excitbd any sense of iniquity ; it 
hacf become too common for this, apart from any 
consideration of its origin as a mitigation of barbarous 
warfare ; but the peculiar branch in which she had 
become notorious occasiofied indignation when carried 
on by one of her sex ahd station. In those ages 
parents exposed their children for sale in the market- 
place like cattle. Revolting as this is to human nature, 
we may l>e consoled by believing that it was the poverty 
of the parents in most cases that consented, not the 
will ; for if is less painful to contemplate distress than de- 


* Thierry, 320- 
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pravity ; and we may be humbled by the certaintylhat 
the condition of the children thus consigned to bonaage 
was far^ far happier than th^^ of those who^ in our own 
days, are . . not sold indeed, . . but bound no a* chimney 
sweeper or a cotton mill. ,One yet more odious feature 
belongs to the slave trade of the Anglo-Saxons ; their 
chiefs are charged with selling for prostitution, when 
they were tired of them, the women whom, .by an 
abuse of legal power, they had made their concubines; 
and of selling at the same time their own unb<!^n off- 
spring. With the utter pravity which such impieties 
indicate, impiety of another kind kept pace. Our 
great and good and glorious Alfred had raised up a 
learned clergy in his dominions, of whose scriptural be.- 
lief and scriptural labours there arc proofs still extant. 
That belief had been corrupted, by the system of fraud, 
ulent superstition which Duiistan and his associates hati 
superinduced. Amid the general dissolution of manners 
learning was almost extinguished ; while heathen prac. 
ticcs, continually revived by the influx of semi-pagans 
from the Baltic, obtained among the people. The out- 
ward observances of Christian! were performed by 
the nobles with an insolent irrevereiioe, which evinced 
but too surely how entirely the spirit was wanting. 
"W e know that this depravity was not universal, because 
there are some always in all ages whom their own 
happy nature, with the assistance of God’s grace, pre- 
serves from the contagion pf surrounding wickednesa. 
Were it not for these, who are the salt of the eartlifi^lf^ 
whole human race would be swept away, as at the 
deluge. But it was general enough to be Rational, and 
to deserve and draw on at ^st a national judgment. 
That judgment, severe a^ it was, was dispensed in 
mercy. A race of conquerors was introduced, who, 
though, not less ferocious than the former masters of 
the land, possessed in an eminent degree the generous 
qualities and heroic virtues which are connected with 
the martial spirit when a sense of honour qpnobles it. 
They had wider views of policy, and they were pro- 
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greLivc in civilisation. By the time that they became 
one people with those whom they had subdued^ tin? 
lahgui^e of the whole lotion had been changed hy 
gradual inter'lusioiij and that change has, even more 
than our insular situation, .contributed to make the 
English a peculiar people. But, though the Anglo- 
Saxon throne was subverted, the nation conquered, the 
name .lost, and the language fused into « a composite 
speech, the line of Alfred was restored, his spirit still 
survived in his institutions, and the navy which he 
founded is still the pride and the strength of England. 


CHAP. III. 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OP 
KING JOHN. 

A.l). lOGf)-— 1199. 

Bv^ one hard-fought afnd decisive battle William ob- 
tained the throne ; the legitimate heir, Edgar Atheling, 
though popular hot|; for his descent and his personal 
qualities in othei respects, had been previously set aside 
for want of the ability and vigour of character necessary 
in su(;h times ; and as the conqueror's claim to the crown 
was quite as valid as that of the slain king, the chiefs, 
seeing no present means of resistance, and having no 
alternative, invited him tQ accept the crown which he 
• won. Any national struggle was not to be appre- 
hended, and by a system of policy as efficient as it was 
remorseless/ he was prepared to prevent or punish par- 
tial insurrections. But ganger miglit still be expected 
from Norway, in revenge^'for Hardrada's death ; from 
Denmark, in support of its own right of conquest ; and 
from the sons of Harold, who had carried off the 
greater part of the English naval force. William had 
no <leet wherewith to guard against their invasions ; the 
ships whiyh his allies and associates had supplied, had 
returned to their own ports as soon as their service was 
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jterfomied ; and those which he had built for the paswe 
had not been constructed for other service, so th« if 
they were destroyed upon hi# landing, he^ma^e#little 
sacrifice in destroyingtthem. 

(lodwip and Edmund, the sons of flarold, had fled 
to Ireland after their fathers fall; they returned from 
thence in the ensuing year with threescore sail, as- 
cended the Bristol Channel, and debarking at the irfouth 
of the Avon plundered that fertile country ; then .made 
an attack on Bristol, hut were bravely resisted and re- 
pulsed. With whatever pretext they came, or whatever 
claim of right they might advance, they acted as com- 
mon enemies ; insomuch, that when having J^en their 
ships with boofy, they made a descent on theii return 
upon the Somersetshire coast, ^Villiam did not think 
it necessary to send a Norman force against them, but 
left them to be opposed by their own countrymen, 
under Ednoth, who had distinguished hij^self in their 
father's service. He gave them battle, and fell ; the 
loss was considerable on cither side, hut the invaders 
■were so roughly handled, that they took to their ships and 
made again for Ireland. They rctufned about the fol- 1068. 
lowing midsummer, with a fleet of nearly the same 
force, and landed in the Tavy, expecting, probably, to 
he joined by the Western Britons, and apparently not 
knowing that Exeter, where Harold’s mother had taken 
refuge, and where the inhabitants had risen for her 
sake, had been reduced by Ji Norman force. Ear^^ 
Breon, with that force, came suddenly upon them, ami^ 
defeated them with such slaughter in two Jiattles on 
the same day, that of those who arrived with more 
than sixty ships, there escape# scarcely men enough 
for manning two. So severe % loss deterred the Irish 
from affording any further assistance to the sons of 
Harold ; and the exiles repaired to Deniijark, hoping 
there to meet with allies more persevering as well as 
more powerful.* 

• Sax Chron. 3^7—270. Willinm of Malmesbury, SS8. Turner’s Middle 
Ages of England, i. 98. Campbell, i. 77. 
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Norway had sent forth so large a proportion of ita 
amngth in Hardrada’s fatal expedition^ that it was in 
Oondition to repeat 4he effort. Harold had bound 
l^e son of *that king by an oatl^ to maintain faith and 
friendship towards England for evermore. That ob- 
ligation^ it might be thought^ was annulled by the Nor- 
man conquest^ and Olaf could hardly have been bound 
by a*ny scruple on that score from assisting the sons of 
Harold in their attempts against the Norman conqueror ; 
but he had obtained the name of Kyrri, that is to say, 
the quiet, for his peaceful temper, which, happily for 
himself and his people, suited the circumstances wherein 
he was placed. It was otherwise with Denmark ; that 
kingdom had lost none of its strength, *nor abated any 
of its pretensions, and its king, Svend Estridsen, be- 
lieved that the right of inheritance to the crown of 
England had vested in him upon Edward's death, 
though Harold had intruded by fraud, and the duke of 
Normandy aflferwards by force. His claim was likely to 
meet with support from the Anglo-Danish part of the 
people, and, indeed, from the whole nation, who from 
habits of old licence had passed under so severe an 
order, that it ^ might well he called oppressive; 
William engaged Adelbert, the archbishop of Bremen, 
to use his endeavours for averting the danger by per- 
suasion, or even by money. The archbishop, it is said, 
was induced by gifts f lo undertake this negotiation. 
Whether the sort of Dane-gclt, which it was not ira- 
‘'poiitic thus to offer, was accepted, is not known. 
Adelhcrt's intervention was not without some effect, 
but only foi a time. The solicitations of the emigrants 
were more effectual, and in the third year after the 
conquest, Svend sent a fleet of two hundred and forty 
sail to act in conjunction with the king of Scotland and 
the Northumbrians, who it was known were ready for 
revolt. His two sons, Harold and Canute, embarked 

* Holbei^ (L 181.) says, it ia remarkable tFiat most of the Daniah whiten 
•tylc him kmg of Denmark, Norway, and England. 

t Fontanua, 189. 
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in tile Expeditions which was under the commandjof 
their uncle Osbern ; and PoleSj Sdxonay^ and Fry^a 
enlisted in it, tempt^ by the Hope of plunder. « The|r 
entered the Humber abR:>ut the middle of August^ landed 
in force, and immediately advanced upon York, wast. 
ing, with wonted barbaiity, the country as they went. 
Ej^gar Atheling, and the exiles who had taken reiuge 
in Scotland, presently joined them. 

York was occupied by a Norman garrison under 
William Malel : they were strong enough to maintaiu 
internal peace, but not to encounter a Danish army acting 
fn a popular cause, and with the support of the people* 

Upon the news of their approach, the archbisl^p Aldred 
is said to have died of very grief and anguish of 
mind,” for the inevitable horrors which he foresaw. 
Malet distrusted the citizens; and he set fire to the 
subirrh, lest they should take advantage of it to act 
against him. This precaution proved fa^l both to the 
Normans and the city. A strong jvind suddenly risin£* 
carried the flames within the walls : the minster, with 
its* famous library, and great part of the city, was con- 
sumed. The Normans were driven oht by the fire which 
they had kindled ; in this confusion they came unex- 
pectedly upon the enemy, and were attacked, under all 
the disadvantages of disorder, by a far superior force. 
Three thousand of them were slain, . . a greater loss than 
any other which they sustained after the battle of 
Hastings. Malet and his wife land children were spar^jjti 
for the sake of their ransom ; and this mercy would not 
have been shown toward the Norman chief, unWss he had 
used his own power mercifully. The whole of North- 
umbria, rejoicing in this eveptj eagerly threw oflf* the 
Norman yoke; and, if a severe winter had not set in 
unusually early, the conquerors would have marched 
towards London without delay. The Daqes wintered 
between the Ouse and the Trent. With the earliest a.». 
spring William was in the field. On the first tidings 1070. 
of the revolt, he had sworn a dreadful oath\hat he 
would lay Northumbria waste, and extirpate its in- 
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Iw^tants. ^ne part of that oath was observed widi 
atpfei^ous ;^(ieUty and if the other was not in Hke 
literally perfontied, it was for no want of 
wicked will in the oppressor. CVTarching first to the 
Confluei\ce of the Trent and* the Ouse, he there pitched 
his camp, and, in the only attempt w'hich was made to 
meet him in tlie field, directed his efforts more agaiujst 
the Northumbrians than the Danes. The issue was, 
that the former were routed with great slaughter, Edgar 
Atheling and a few of his companions flying again into 
Scotland; and that the latter retreated among the marshes 
of Lindsey, where they could not be attacked, and from 
whence th^y had, at any time, the meaiif of removal in 
their ships ; for M^iUiam had no naval force with which 
to intercept their retreat. He tieated, therefore, with 
Osberii ; gratified his cupidity with a large sum of 
money, in addition to the spoils* wherewith his fleet vras 
laden, and pc^gnitted, or rather invited, him to plunder 
the northern sea-coasf, on his way back to Denmark. 
Thus, in ridding liimsclf of these enemies, IVilliani made 
them instrumental to his own purposes of vengeance. 
While the Daijes devastated the whole seaboard, his 
army laid the interior of the province waste with fire 
and sword. Not a single habitation, it is said, was left 
between York and Durham ; and that whole tract of 
country, which had been full of townis and cultivated 
fields, remained desolate for a century afterwards. Above 
^2 hundred tbousand persons are said to have suftered 
in this indiscriminating havoc, which, more than any 
other of the conqueror's actions, has fixed upon his great 
name an indelible reproach.f 

The Danish fleet sufffirqd so much from storms on its 
return that but little of tlie plunder reached Denmark ; 

• Among these were the treasures of Peterborough minster, for to this 
expedition no doiljt the account in the Saxon Chronicle relates (pp, S73-~ 
S75.). The author of this portion, who, in Mr English’s careful dissection 
of this Chronicle, is supposed to have been Hugo Candidas, is mistaken in 
saying that Svend was with the Danes in person. Campbell (i. 76 ) repre. 
•ents It as a t^cond invasion. 

t Sax ChTon. 281. Holinshed, li. 10—12. Pontanus, 189. Holberg, L 181. 
Turner, i, 102. 
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and Svend signified his displeasure at the co^rupt^fM! « 
faithless conduct of the commander by bahislung^iiml 
He assembled a secoijd fleet for the assistance of his 
confederates, who, in the fastnesses of the fens, main^ 
tained a fierce independence. But William, seeing the ne- 
cessity of providing a maritime force, had, by that time, 
collected ships ; and when Svend’s son Canute niame 
with two hundred sail, he could neither relieve his brave 
but unfortunate allies nor venture to land, though he 
entered the mouth of the Thaiiics. No farther invasion 
was attempted till after the death of Svend, and of Harold 
his son and successor. Canute, known afterwards by a.d. 
the appellatioifs of Saint and King, resurn?d the 
tention, stung to it, as it secjmed, by the remembrance 
of l;:ji former failure and of his forefathers' exploits,* 

For this purpose he had an interview with theNorwegian 
king, Olaf the Quiet, upon the river Gotalf, or Gotha- Elf, 
near Konungahella (or KongheU), whicif was then the 
capital of Norway. Canute represented that they both 
had hereditary wrongs to revenge upon England ; and 
he proposed that Olaf should cither take the command of 
an armament, to which Denmark would tiontribute sixty 
ships, or send the same number to his airl, if he pre- 
ferred leaving the command to him. Olaf replied, that 
he was not wanting in inclination for such an enterprise, 
but that Norway had exhausted her strength in Har- 
drada’s fatal expedition. Sheaould no longer raise such 
an army ; nor was he himself such a leader as his fa^?L*f^ 
had been, . .hut conscious of his own inferiorit)^ and of his 
incapacity for so weighty a command. Denmark might, 
w’ith more confidence, rely upomthe good fortune which 
had attended its wars with England. He, therefore, 
would supply the appointed proportion of ships, and 
leave the command and the glory to Canute. Norway 
accordingly supplied threescore large ships, ’well manned 

* Nec enlm contentus mitia imperii sui orientalibuRillustra|mevictoriis, 
etiam Angham, infelicitate amiMam, hcrcditario jure repetenoifpn exist!- 
mavit Recolebat nimirum bellicam majorum gloriam, cumque opibus im- 
perii flnes, longe ex insuls unius titulis. quiim ex omnibus orientis spoliis 
cxstitiBse lUustriores latiusque propagatos.” — Pontanus, 197 . 
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an&, Stored; and Canute's father-in-law, Robert le 
Fril^, earl of FlanderSj^ who took an eager interest in 
the expedition, engaged to join it with six hundred, the 
greatef part, no doubt, of far inferior burden. The united 
armament would have am6unted to a thousand sail. 
The Liimfiord was the place of rendezvous for the 
Norifegian and Danish fleets : the entrance to that deep 
inland gulf was then navigable for great ships, though, 
in later times, it has l)een impeded by an accumulation 
of sand. All was ready, and the day for sailing ap- 
pointed, when Canute discovered that his brother OJaf, 
governor of Sleswic, who was to have accompanied 
him, had secretly withdrawn to his government, »tean- 
ing to take advantage of his absence and seize the 
throne. He was apprehended and sent in chains to 
Flanders, there to be kept in safe prison by the earl ; 
but the disaffection which he had excited broke up the 
expedition. 4Hs partisans reported, that, because of 
the delay thus occasiosued, the provisions for the voyage 
would be found insufficient ; and desertion, in conse- 
quence, took place to such an extent, that (;anute was 
left with only *ffie ^Norwegian fleet. This he, of ne- 
cessity, dismissed, sending large presents to tlie king, 
and granting to the Norwegians the freedom of all his 
marts and ports in reward for their fidelity. And thus 
the last invasion was frustrated with which England was 
threatened by those enemies who, during three centuries, 
been its scourge.* 

The bruit of this intended expedition kept William in 
a state of «anxious preparation for some two years, and 
brought fresh burdens upon his unfortunate subjects. 
He revived the danegeU upon this occasion ; and, 
because many lands whfch had been charged with it 
under the Anglo-Saxon kings were exempted from this 
tax when ho. granted them to his nobles, he compensated 
the deficiency by raising it upon the others to six 

t* 

• Sno#e, Antiq, Celto Seaud. 226—228. Pontanus, 197, 198. Holberg, 
L IBot 189L 
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shillings a hide.* He did not, however, revive it as^n 
annual supply ; but regarded it, as originally intended, 
as an impost to be levied upoii extraordinary ocpslons. 

In the first year of hi ' reign he could trust the fenglish 
. . even those who had been most attached to Harold . . 
so well, as to employ them in defending him against the 
first invaders ; but after resentment, distrust, and anger 
had caused him to rule over them, . , not as a Iking 
who regarded their welfare as his own, but as a con- 
queror wdio, for his own security, must break their 
spirits to the yoke, ..it was only upon the Normans 
that he could rely, and upon the mercenaries, whom, on 
this occasion, he collected from all countrij^'S on this 
side the Alps. They w'ere mostly foot soldiers and 
archers ; and it was, indeed, chiefly by archers that the 
battle of Hastings had been ^von, the bow not having 
been used in wart by the Anglo-Saxons or Danes. So 
many wxre now brought over, that thcir^numbers op- 
pressed the kingdom ; for he quartered them throughout 
the country, to be ])aid as well as supported. J Men, 
says the Saxon annalist, wondered that the land could 
feed all that force. One of the bandA wl^ich he engaged 
at this time belonged to Ilugues, brother to the king of 
PVance ; for when the common interest of all nations, 
aided by the influence of Christianity, had put an end 
to the sea kings and the system of sea-roving, the same 
class of men who had formerly been so disposed of em- 
ployed themselves now in the Iknd service, little regard-^ 
ing whom they served, or in what cause. Still further 
to guard against the apprehended invasion, J^e ordered 
the land about the sea coast to he laid waste, that if the 
Danes landed they might find^^ ready supply of food. J 
The conqueror had felt tHb want of a naval force ; 
and, knowing that it could only be supported by com- 
merce, he invited foreigners to frequent hiSj ports ||, and 

* Lyttelton, in. 69, 70. 

+ Holmshed, ii. i!(i As John Rous testifieth.” Hardrad^ however, 
had arciters with him, and was killed by an arrow. • 

t >Vi)ham ot Malmesbury, 336. Holmshed, li. S3. * 

i Sax. Chron. 288. |1 Henry, iiL 502. 
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that they and their property should be per- 
ire. His successor had recourse to a readier 
raising ships. When his elder brother was pre- 
paring ‘an ftrmament in Normaijdy, for the purpose of 
asserting his right to the J^nglish crown, the Red King 
permitted his subjects to fit out cruisers ; and these ad- 
venturers, who seem to have been the first that may be 
called privateers, rendered him good service ; for the 
Normans, knowing that there was no navy to oppose 
them, and that when they landed they were more 
likely to be received by their friends and confederates 
than to be attacked before they were collected in suffi- 
cient numbers for defence, began to cross the Channel, 
each at tMlr own convenience, without Concert, or any 
regard to mutual support ; and so many of them were 
intercepted and destroyed by these cruisers, that the 
attempt at invasion was, in consequence, abandoned. * 
The remainder of Rufus’s reign, short as it was, suf- 
ficed, througfP his own vigorous jiolicy and the care- 
lessness of his antagoiflst, for him to acquire a superiority 
at sea, which enabled him, at any time, to invade Nor- 
mandy. ^ 

Once when he was hunting, a messenger from be- 
yond sea brought him news that the city of Mans, which 
he had added to his dominions, was besieged. He in- 
stantly turned his horse, and set off for the nearest port. 
The nobles who were in his company reminded him 
that it was necessary co.call out troops, and wait for 
1 shall sec who will foUow me," was his reply ; 
and, if I understand the temper of the youth of this 
kingdom, ^ shall have people enough." Waiting for 
nothing, he reached th? port almost unattended, and 
embarked immediately, although it blew a storm. The 
sailors entreated him to have patience till the weather 
should abate, and the wind become more favourable. 
But he madd answer, I never heard of a king that was 
shipwrecked. Weigh anchor, and you will see that the 

* I follow Dr. Campbell’B statempnt in this (i 81, 82.), though 1 have not 
happened to meet with his authorities. 
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winds will be with us !” He has been extolled for jfhis 
act of characteristic impatience and resolution, bemuse 
the event happened to be fortUhate: celerity was ofl^reat 
importance ; and th% news of his landiifg, as it was 
concluded that he came in .force, sufficed for raising the 
siege.* It was not in him a bravado in imitation of 
Cajsar : that well-known story was known to very few 
in those ages, . . the Red King had neither incliHation 
nor leisure for learning ; and it was even more in cha- 
racter with him than with Ciesar, the act itself being of 
more daring and less reasonable hardihood. On the other 
hand, he has been condemned, and with more justice, 
as manifesting here a spirit of audacious impiety, for 
which, among*his other vices, he was pecul&rly noted ; 
and there are writers who, falling into an opposite ex- 
treme, have presumed to say that this special sin was 
visited by a special judgment upon the person of his 
nephew, prince Henry,., the pride and hope of his 
father, and, indeed, of the English natij5i, who saw in 
him the representative, by his mother's side, of the old 
Anglo-Saxon line. William's bravado would, no doubt, 
he remembered after that catastrophe wdtli poignant 
feelings by the bereaved father ; hut Henry Beauclerc 
had in his own conscience an unerring witness that his 
own sins of ambition had too surely deserved such a 
chastisement. The shipwreck of this young prince is 
the next event in the maritime history of England. 

Many shipwrecks have been •attended with far greater 
loss of lives, and with far more dreadful circurastafUScfS*; 
but none can ever have produced so general an emotion 
in this country, nor has any single event ever been the 
occasion here of so much national suffering, as this, 
which opened the way for Sftphen's usurpation. 

After a successful campaign in France, happily con- a.d. 
eluded through the pope's mediation by a peace, Henry 1 1 20. 
embarked from Barfleur for England, witR this his only 
legitimate son, then recently married, and in his seven- 
teentli year. One of the finest vessels in the #eet was a 

• 'William of Malmesbury, 390. 
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gi&ey of fifty oars, called " The White Ship/^ and com- 
infixed by a certain Thomas Fitzstephens, whose grand- 
fathw had carried over the Conqueror when he invaded 
the kin^dorb which he won. Upon this ground Fitz- 
fitephens solicited the honour of now conveying the king, 
upon an occasion as much more joyful as it was less 
momentous. Henry was pleased with a request pre- 
ferred for such a motive ; and, though having chosen a 
vessel for himself, he did not think proper to alter his own 
arrangements, he left prince William, with the rest of 
his family, and their friends and attendants, to take 
their passage in the White Ship ; and embarking towards 
evening on the 25th of November, in fair weather, he 
sailed for •England. There were wdth the prince his 
natural brother Richard, and their sister the lady Marie* 
countess of Perch, Ricliard earl of Chester with his 
wife, who was the king’s niece, and her brother the 
prince's governor, and the flow'er of the young nobility 
both of Norffiandyt and England, 140 in number, 
eighteen being women “of the first rank : these and their 
retinues amounting, with the crew, to about .‘300 
persons. The priijce, being detained a little after his 
father, imprudtmtly ordered three casks of wine to be 
distributed among the men ; and the captain, as well as 
the sailors, drank, in the joy of his heart, too freely, 
and promised to overtake every ship that had sailed be- 
fore them. Accordingly he hoisted all sail, and plied all 
oars. The evening had «losed before they started, but 
bright moonlight ; the men exerted themselves 
under all the excitement of hilarity and pride and emu- 
lation, dreaming of no danger; the captain and the 
helmsman, under the sa^nc excitement, were unmindful 
of* any; and when thcf^hip was going through the 
water with all the stress of oars and sails, she struck 
upon a rock, called the Catte^raze, with such violence, 

• The Countefis Notha, Fabyan calls her, apparcnlly mistaking for her 
real name a word that denotes her illegitimacy. 

+ “ Pene tota propago omnium nobi'ium Normannorum,” are the abbot 
of Coggesh^e’s words in his Cbrbmcle. Martene et Durand, VeL Script. 
Ampleg. CulL tom. v 805. 



SHIPWRECK OF PRINCE HENRY 

that several planks were starledj, and she instantly %e- 
gan to fill. A boat was immediately lowered, an^he 
prince was escaping in it,., wffich he might easilyCave 
done, for the shore w<«s at no great distance* . , when his 
sister, whom there had been* no time to take off, or who 
in the horror of the moment had been forgotten, shrieked 
out to him to save her. It was better to die than 


turn a deaf ear to that call : he ordered the boat tb put 
back and take her in ; but such numbers leapt into it at 
the same time, that the boat was swamped, and all 
perished.* I'lie ship also presently went down with all 
on board : only two persons, the one a young noble, son 
of Gill)ert de^Aquila, the other a butcher of Rouen, 
saved themselves: by climbing the mast, and clinging to 
the top, they kept their heads above water. Fitzstephens 
rose after the vessel had sunk, and might have taken 
the same chance of preservation ; hut calling to mind, 
after the first instinctive effort, that ho jjad been the 
unhappy occasion of this great calamity, and dreading 
the reproaches, and perhaps the punishment that awaited 
him, he preferred present death as the least evil, TJie 
youth became exhausted during the' ni^ht; and com- 
mending his poor companion to (iod's mercy with his 
last words, he lost his hold, and sunk. The butcher 
held on till morning, when he was seen from the shore 
and saved ; and from him, being the only survivor, the 
circumstances of the tragedy w’^ere learnt. I'he tidings 
reached England in the courst? of that day ; but no one 
would communicate it to the king ; no one, not ?Wcn 
those who had lost dear connections of their ywn by the 
same awful event, could bear to witness the first emo- 
tions of his grief. Three day^ they persisted in thus 


* ** Which sudden clap ef God’s judgment, coming in a calm of glory, 
when ail these bustlingH seemed past over, might make a roiisriencc shrink 
with terror, to see oppression and supplantation repaid with the extinction 
of that for which so much had been wrought; and the 'tine masculine of 

Normandy expired in the third inheritor, as if to begin the fate laid on all 
the future succesMon hitherunto, wherein the third heir in a right descent 
seldom or never enjoyed the crown of England ; but that, either by usurp- 
ation or extinction of the male blood. received an alteration {Iwbich may 
teach princes to ob<-ervc the ways ot righteousness, and let men alone with 
their rights, and God wiifc his providence.”— Danic/, 65. 
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C(mcealing it, till the king’s anxiety being at length well 
niwi as painful as the certainty could be, a little boy 
waSithen sent in, who Weeping bitterly, with no coun- 
terfeited pdssion. Ml at his feet,i«nd told him, that the 
White Ship, with all on board, was lost. The king, 
strong as he was in body and in mind, and in heart 
also, fai/ited at the shock; and though he survived it 
man* * * § / years, he was never afterwards seen to smile.* 

It had been the custom of England till this king’s 
reign, that when a vessel was wrecked on the coast, 
both ship and cargo became the property of the lord of 
the manor, unless they who escaped from it appeared 
within a limited time, ’fhe usage was probably more 
barbarous^han the law that licensed it f and it was mi- 
tigated by a decree of Henry’s, that if one man escaped 
alive the lord should have no claim. t But even in far 
later and more civilised ages it has not been found easy 
to suppress the practice of wrecking J among men who 
A.n. impiously pefeuadc themselves that they exercise in it a 
1 H i. natural right. During Stephen’s turbulent usurpation the 
decree was disregarded, and the men who escaped from 
shipwreck found their Mlow-creatures as merciless as the 
elements. Herfry IT. therefore revived his gran«lfather’s 
law ; and enacted also, that even if no person survived the 
wreck, hut any live animal escaped from it, or was found 
alive on hoard, the ship and cargo should be kept for 
1181. the owners, if they appeared within three months. § A 
jealous regard for the maritime strength of the nation 
“ manifested by the same king, in his injunction to 

the justices itinerant, that in every county they should 

• William of Malmesbury, 514'. Hohnshed, ii 70 Lyttelton, Henry IL 
(Svo.) 1 19S Henry, in. 48—.% ?'urner, i. 188 — 191. 

+ Campbell, i. 88. Hei.ry, in. .%.> 

t So late as the last years of Georjre II.’s reign, lord Lyttelton says, 
“ T am very sorry to observe, th.it nntwithstandiiig this law, made so many 
age.s ago, and other statutes enacted since, with a view to restrain this most 
inhuman barba^'ty, it still remains a foul reproach and disgrace to our 
nation ” Methodism has since done much towards putting an end to it m 
that part of the country which was must infamous for this jiractice. But I 
am sorry to Sviy, that in a most mournful instance, which is thresh in my own 
memory, i^«ats hovered about a wreck to pick up the spoils, and left the 
sutterers to perish. 

§ Henry, iii. 504. g 
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Strictly prohibit any one, as be valued life and fortune, 
from bu}ing or selling any ship to be carried of 
England, or from sending #r causing to be scMt any 
mariner into a foreigji service.*^ • 

Piracy and commerce h|id grown up together in the 
northern seas, as among the Phcenicians and Greeks in 
ancient times. Or, perhaps, commerce may more pro- 
perly be said to have originated from piracy, th» civil- 
ising consequence of a barbarous cause. They flourished 
together; and, after piracy had been forbidden by the 
kings of the North (for this was one of the first bene- 
ficent effects of Christianity), the pagan and piratical 
state of Julin, or Jomsberg (the Algiers of the Baltic), 
wdiich about ^his time was conquered by ^he Danish 
king W^aldcmar the Great, was one of the largest cities 
in Europe, and, Constantinople alone excepted, the 
most frequented port.f But as maritime commerce 
had been produced by piracy, so was it both directly 
and incidentally rendered honourable by 8ie same cause; 
directly, when carried on by the ^iroud sea-rovers them- 
selves, who gloried in the display and disposal of their 
spoils ; incidentally, because they ^ho would otherwise 
have been peaceable traders, were compelled to sail 
in armed vessels for their own security ; and thus 
they obtained, in public opinion, a degree of consider- 
ation which would not have been conceded in those days 
to mere wealth, nor to the humble pursuit of gain. 
The Anglo-Saxon laws conferred rank upon the mer- 
chants who thus traversed the seas in defiance 
enemies ; but the Normans looked at them only in 
their mercantile capacity ; and there is a (fhrious pas- 
sage in the history of the Coiiqueror, by his chaplain, 
William of Poictou J, which indicates both the extent of 
their dealings and the contempt with which not only 
the soldiers but the chaplain himself regarded them. 

The English merchants/' said he, ada to the opu- 

• Hetirv, ill. 504. 

f Turner, i. 37. Holberg, i. 250. The diffbrcnt nations bordered 
upon the Baltic had their respective quarters in the town. 

J Quoted m Henry, 4S4. 
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lenct of their country, rich in its own fertility, still 
grea^ riches and more valuable treasures by import- 
ation#^ ^These imported ^'treasures, which were con- 
siderable both for their quantity* and quality, were 
either to have been hoarded* up for the gratification ol 
their avarice, or to have been dissipated for the in- 
dulgence of their luxurious inclinations. But M'^illiam 
seized' them, and bestowed part on his victorious 
army, part on churches and monasteries, and to the 
pope and the church of Rome he sent an incredible mass 
of money in gold, silver, and many ornaments that 
would have been admired even at Constantinople." 

The ruiq^ which was thus brought upon the great 
merchants afforded an opening to the Jews ; and 
so many of that nation came from other countries to avail 
themselves of the inviting opportunity, that their settle- 
ment in England is commonly referred to the time of 
the Norman conquest, and the Conqueror is said to have 
introduced them*; hut there is legal proof that Jews 
were settled in this island long before, and the strongest 
probability that they existed here in the time of the Ro- 
mans. The great services which,in their pu' suit of gain, 
this most unfortunate and persecuted people rendered to 
civilisation, to science, and to literature, has scarcely yet 
been acknowledged with sufficient gratitude. By their 
agency it was that the Sabaeans imported into London 
the frankincense and the spices of Arabia ; that palm- 
oil was brought from what was then the rich country 
abouV Babylon ; and silks, and gold, and precious stones 
from the East.f The political connection between England 
and Normandy gave another impulse to maritime trade, 
by the necessity wdiich it created for shipping, and 
the constant intercourse between the two countries. But 
nothing contributed so much to the growing strength and 
prosperity of^ the nation as the five-and-thirty* years of 
tranquillity which it enjoyed under the vigilant and 
firm government of Henry I. Foreigners, who were 


Angiia Judairn, li 4. 


+ Henry, iii. 496L 
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driven from their own countries by the deadly feuds and 
barbarous warfare which everywhere else afflicted so^ty^ 
came to England as the only haven of security.* Merchinta 
of all nations frequented London; the greater number 
seem to have been from Gcimany ; and when our own 
harvests failed, the rest of the kingdom is said to have 
been supplied with com from the metropolis, f At 
other times corn was exported from thence by licences, 
for which a fine was paid to the king. J Bristol carried 
on a flourishing trade with Ireland, whither it carried 
slaves, bred or bought for the market ; with Norway 
and the Baltic, from whence it brought furs, then an 
article of clothing for all who could afford tP purchase 
them ; and with other countries. English and French 
merchants had settled in some of the Irish ports, and 
were introducing, among a most barbarous people, such 
civilisation as is promoted by trade. They had cause 
to complain of their treatment by king Mu^ard O’Brien ; 
but that cause was presently renjoved upon Henry's 
threatening to prohibit all commerce with that island. 
Ships from Ireland and from Germany sailed up the 
Ouse II into the very heart of Yolk gity, where the a 
J ews were then flourishing ; they flourished also at 1 
Lincoln, then one of the most populous cities in 
the kingdom, and a mart for all goods coming by 
land and water; and it was probably through their 
representations that Henry I. connected the AYitham 
and the Trent by a navigable canal, now calle^^he 
Foss Dyke, whereby Lincoln was enabled to carry on a 
foreign trade.lF “ O England !” exclaims Matthew of 
Westminster, referring to this age, “ thou wert lately 
equal to the ancient Chaldoans in power, prosperity, 
and glory. The ships of Tharsbish could not be com- 


• WilHam of Malmesbury, 505. .58£. t Campbell, i. 92. 

J Henry, m. 494. ' • 

% “ For of what value,” says Malmesbury, ** could Ireland be, if deprived 
„of the merchandise of England From poverty, or rather from the igno- 
rance of the cultivators, the soil, unproductive of every good, engenders 
without the cities a rustic dlthy swarm of natives ; but the^r'ughsh and 
French inhabit the cities in a greater degree ot civilisation, through their 
mercantile traffic,’* p. 5G4. 

II Hen. ill 490. 1 Ibid. Camden, 4()7, 468. 
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pareil with thy ships, which brought thee spices and 
everwrecious thing front the four corners of the world. 
Th^^a was to thee an impregnaljle wall; and thy ports 
on all sides as the well fortified gates of a strong castle ! ** 

But this prosperity had no root in the manners and 
morals of the nation ; and England, which, under Henry 
Bcauclcrc, had been the happiest country in Europe, be- 
cause the most peaceful, was rendered the most miserable, 
because all its turbulent subjects, and all its evil pas- 
sions, were let loose, in consequence of Stephen's usurp- 
ation. Instead of colonies of industrious people, like 
the Flemings, whom Henry had established in Pem- 
brokeshire, 'Stephen brought over bands cf mercenaries 
for his support ; and instead of seeing canals formed 
for the facility of trade, castles were erected throughout 
the land as so many strongholds, from whence some 
powerful freebooter might tyrannise over the helpless 
inhabitants alf‘ around. Danegelt was levied, not, as 
formerly*, to buy off or to guard against a northern 
invasion, but because the usurper was threatened by the 
rightful heiress of the throne. To complete the ruin 
brought upon commerce by this general anarchy, Stephen 
debased the money which ‘his predecessor had rigidly 
maintained at its just standard. He had incurred the 
guilt of perjury, and of the blood so profusely shed in 
his quarrel f, for the sake of bequeathing a throne^ to 
his posterity ; and it pleaded God to take from him his 
oiil)6i‘H)n, the desire of his eyes, a youth universally 
beloved for his excellent disposition, and removed, mer- 
cifully for iTampelf, while he was yet unspotted, from the 
world. , 

One of Henry Il.'s fir^t measures was to expel all 
• those aliens who, during tlie civil war, had flocked into 
this country to prey upon the inhabitants ; thus he rid 
the land of the mercenaries, the not less odious race of 

* Lyttelton, iii. 71. He had sworn at his coronation that he would for. 
give the danegelt, as king Henry before him had done " — Fohynn^ ^()4. 

f 1 know not what people Malmesbury means by the Vituli; a kind 
of marners, he saya, (p 688 ) whose dearest connections resided at South- 
ampton ; and who, being tidi clicntes of Robert of Oloucester, had influence 
enough with him to save that place from his vengeance. 
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camp followers and those who traded in tlie spoils of 
the people. In the early part of his reign, he mad^no 
efforts for raising a maritime*^ force ; because, having 
inherited Norinany with the English throne, and Anjou 
and Maine from his failier, Jtnd possessing the provinces 
between the Loire and the Pyrenees as the dowry of 
his wife, he was master of almost the whole French 
coast ; and being in alliance with tlie earls of Boulogne 
and Flanders, he was in no fear of invasion, t But it is * 
ill policy to rely so confidently upon the amicable dispo- 
sition of foreign powers, as not to be proviflcd against the 
consequences of any change in their policy. The earl of a. 
Boulogne claimed, in right of his wife, a great ^cf which ^ ^ 
Henry had re-annexed as an escheat to the demesne of 
the dukes of Normandy. He claimed, also, some revenues 
in England, as, by the same marriage, belonging to him 
hy ancient right. Both were legal claims, and there 
were legal grounds for disputing both; J)ut the earl 
being supported by his brother, jhe earl of Flanders, 
resolved to vimlicatc his right hy arms. Accordingly, 
lie prepared to invade England with a fleet of ()00 
ships. The plan was probably concci’ted^vith the kings 
of France and Scotland, and -with the IT^elsh princt\s ; 
and as the three t of excommunication was then sus- 
pended over Henry hy Becket, that also was, no doubt, 
relied on for the disaffection wliich it might pro- 
duce among the people. Henry had formerly thought 
tliat the naval force which noV not only menaced but 
seriously endangered him might at any time be"^- 
gaged in his service, so little safety is there^ “ in any 
reliance on a foreign defence, if it produces or encou- 
rages a neglect of any necess|ir^ part of the national 
strength."’ J He was on the continent, at this time, en- 
gaged in war with France, and still more seriously 

* “ It was a world’s wonder,” says Holinshed,** to see how^suddcnly these 
aliens were quite vanished, as though they had been phantasms. Their 
abiding here was nothing prniitabie to the subjects of the realm, as they 
that were accustomed to attempt one shrewd turn upon another’s nec^k, and 
thought it lawful for them so to do. Among them was a great^umber of 
Flemings, whom the king hated more than the residue,” nl. Ill, 

t Lyttelton, liL 7S. Turner, i. 2ia t Lyttelton, iv. Iti9« 



|l^ ^itrrfiEir oi* i&mhAMio* 

hf hi^ strug^e with B^ehet and tHe 
But the ^and jnatieiaryj lUchard de 
t0^TOom the guar(Uaaal£^ of the i^ealm had been coni^ , 
mlt^d diifing the hings absence^ Called forth that armed 
force whichj by the law of theland^ was always to be i» 
readiness^ and he distributed it along the coast in stv^ 
strength^ that the two earls, though they had the com* 
mand of sea, did not venture to attempt an invasion^ 

" Henry, however, whose judgment was disturbed by no 
passion in this case, deemed it prudent to compound 
with the earl of Boulogne, and retain him for a useful 
friend. He gave him, therefore, in lieu of all claims, 
an annual jiension of 1000/. ; for which, being consi. 
dered a benefice, he bound himself to serve the king as 
a vassal. * 

Henry now saw the necessity of attending to his means 
of maritime defence. His coasts were sometimes in- 
fested by Iri^h pirates, who carried off' the inhabitants 
and sold them, t Thi^ was one of his motives for niedi^ 
tating the conquest of Ireland ; and when that conquest 
had been commenced by a se private adventurers, he 
was provided vfith a fleet for lollowing it up. The 
chiefest and newest of his sliips was lost in a storm, 
wherein the king was in great danger, crossing from 
Normandy to England ; and as 400 persons, being the 
whole who were on board, went down in her, the size of 
the largest vessels is tlius ascertained, j: 

Towards the latter part of Henry's reign, the kingdom 
of" Jerusalem was offered to him, with the keys of the city 
and of thc^^oly sepulchre, by the patriarch of that city ; 
and he was uiged, in the pope's name, and foa: the honour 
of Christendom, to go in person to the relief of the 
Holy Land, according to the obligation which he had 
taken upon himself, as part of his penance for Bechet's 

* HolinshiMl, li. 128. Lyttelton, Iv. 167—170. This Judicious writer re. 
marks, that such stipulations were, in reality, of much the same purport with 
the subsidiary treaties of later ages, — a sort of jMiliey of which the king« of 
£ng)anr>, even tboi« of the highest spirit amt most warlike dls^itton, haft 
continuailr availed themselves from the earliest umes. 

+ Canipbeli, i. 99. 

i HoUnsbed. U. ISO. Chamock, Hist of Marine Architecture, 1. SS& 
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death. But if Henry had ever been of a tempc^ td 
entertain views of romantic aifbition^ his age for ‘mem 
was then gone by. I|e referred the matter to an as.. 
Sembly of his clergy, and ^demanded their opinion, 
whether, under the circumstances in which he waa 
placed, it was his duty, at diat time, to perform the 
engagement into which he had entered with the Pope. 
The bishops and abbots, who had been convoked on this 
occasion, unanimously agreed, not only that he was not 
bound now to perform it, but that, for the good of his 
own soul, he would do much better by remaining in his 
own dominions ; that the promise which he had made was 
dispensable, and ought to be dispensed with f and that 
it could not \ye allowed to prejudice that indispensable 
obligation which at his coronation he had contracted, to 
govern his subjects well, and to defend them against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic : this it would be impos. 
fiible for him t(» do ii he now left the couniTy. * Sanc- 
tioned by this solemn opinion, Henry replied to the 
patriarch, that he conli not leave his dominions to 
become the prey of the French : let otjiers who might go 
without injury to their subjects undertalTe the voyage, 
and he would contribute to it largely from his means/' 
Upon this the Patriarch replied, We want a man, and 
not money. Well nigh every Christian region sendeth us 
money, but no land sendeth us a prince. Therefore, 
we ask a prince that needeth jnoney, and not money 
tliat needeth a prince." At this time the crusade Ms 
preached with such impatient intolerance, that the 
Welsh prince and poet, Owain Cyvelioc, waJ excom- 
municated by archbishop Baldwin, for refusing, at his 
exhortation, to take the cros& The Patriarch de- 
meaned himself in the same spirit ; for when Henry, 
who, to soften his refusal, had shown him all marks 
of respect, accompanied him, for farther honour, to 
the sea-shore, the prelate gave way to such intemper- 
ance of anger, as if disappointment had rekindled ki him 

* Maimbourgi Hist dea CroUadn, tom. u. 57— dl. edit de HoUand, quoted 
by Bayle. 
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soiite old feeling of personal animosity. Hitherto/' he 
is r<5>orted to have said, thou hast reigned gloriously, 
but hereafter thou shalt be forsakgn of Flim whom thou 
now forsakest. Think on Xlim what He hath given to 
thee, and what thou hast yielden to Him again I First, 
thou wert false to the king of France ; then thou slewest 
that holy martyr, Thomas of Canterbury, and now thou 
forsakest the protection of Christ's faith ! " The king 
was moved, by this insolence, so far as to reply. 
Though all the men of my land were one body, and 
spake with one mouth, they durst not speak to me 
such words." The audacious bigot made answer, No 
wonder ; Vor they love thine and not thee ; they love 
thv iroods temnoral. and fear thee, for the loss of nro- 

J UUI . WULJ MU , K ..U . . tlj I.»l . 

worked himself up to the height of insolent anger, 
he stretched out his neck towards Henry, and ex- 
claimed, “ ifo by me right as thou didst by that blessed 
Thomas of Canterbifry ! 1 had liever be slain of thee 
than of the Saracens, for thou art worse than any 
Saracen." The k^ng kept his temper, and calmly re- 
plied, I may not leave my dominions, because my 
own sons would rise against me if T were absent." . . . 

No wonder," retorted the Patriarch ; for of the 
devil. they came, and to the devil they go and so, says 
the chronicler, he departed in gjcat ire."* ' 

When, however, tidings came that Jerusalem had 
falkn, and that the holy sepulchre was once more in 
possession of the misbelievers, Henry, whether from an 

* Fabyan, 280. He ret tes tins upon the authority " of Peter Dis- 
royc, which made a l>ook in P'rei^h of the wmiung and losing of the said 
city of Jerusalem.” I learn fro#.i Bayle, that Maimboiirg relates the same 
8 toi 7 . There, too, I learn, that Uerarlius was not only, as his conduct in 
England shows, a most intemperate fierson, tint a man of scandalous life. 
He lived so ojienly and ostentatiously at Jcnii>aleTri with the widow ot a 
merchant, thai. she was called the Putnarchess 'I’he patriarch’s parting 
compliment relates to a storv which makes the Plantagenets, by the founder 
of their family, akin to Merlin. “ Geraldus (^ambrensi*:,” says Fabyan, 
“defiorivelh the progeny which 1 overpass, because it is so common. Kichard 
his son would often tell that w'onder; and used to say. No marvel if they 
grieved the people, for of the devil they came, and to the devil they shall,” 
p 281. But this IS as false as the fable itself; for with all Richard’s vic^ 
there is good reason to believe that be had a deep sense of religion. 
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emotion of zeal, or a desire to fly from the perpe^al 
troubles which were raised agalist him by his children, 
took the cross ; and altowing his subjects, bdth in Eng- 
land and France, to swear fcalty to his son Richard, 
he prepared for accompanying the king of France to 
Palestine. * There is no reason to doubt that the in- a.d. 
tention was real, though he died before it could be 'car- 
ried into effect ; and when Richard, so properly called 
C(pur de Lion, succeeded to the throne, he found the 
naval preparations far advanced. -j- Galleys, larger than 
the ordinary armed ones, were constructed for this expo, 
ditiori, fifty of them being of three rows of oars ; and 
transports were •selected from the shipping of all his 
ports. The Conqueror’s fleet had been far more numer- 
ous ; but for the size and strength of the ships, this was 
the most formidable armament that had as yet appeared 
in modern Europe. Richard appointed it Jp meet him 
at Marseilles ; and, having received the scrip and staff as 
a pilgrim from the hands of the archbishop of Tours, 
he joined the French king, Phil ij) Augustus, at Vezelay, 
and inarched amicably wdth him to i.«yons : there the 
number of their respective hosts made it expedient for 
diem to separate J ; Philip set out for Genoa. Richard 
toward Marseilles. At Chinon he promulgated some 
severe and summary laws for the preservation of order 
in his fleet. If any man killed another on board, he 
was to be fiistened to the dead h^dy, and so thrown into 
die sea ; if the crime AVere committed on shore, 
bound to the corpse and buried with it. He who drew 
blood from another by a wilful blow, or struct at liim 
with a weapon, was to lose his ha^d ; a hand-bloiv that 
caused no bloodshed was to bi» punished by ducking 
the offender thrice. Whoever reviled or cursed another 
sliould pay to the offended party an ounce silver for 
every offence : . . they could not have been poor adventurers 

• Turner, i. 299. t Lyttelton, Ui, 71. 

J “ The bridge over the Rhone, with press of pt'opJe, brake, ant many, 
both men and women, were drowned. By reason whereof tlic two kings* 
for the cmnbrances of their trains, were constrained to dissever themselves 
for tlic time of their journey.’' — Acts and MonvmeniSt i. 271 
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foi^vhom such a penalty was appointed. A thief was 
to TC shaven or shorn *,fcot pitch . . (the law says boiling) 
was then td be poured upon hisrhead, and the feathers 
of a pillow shaken over itj«as a mark whereby he might 
be known ; and he was then to be turned ashore on the 
first land at which the ship might touch, f 

Meantime the fieet^ which had sailed from Dart- 
mouth, encountered bad weather in crossing the bay ; 
ten ships were separated from the rest. One of them,, 
which was a London vessel, after beating oflP the coast 
of Spain and Portugal, doubled Cape St. Vincent, and ar- 
rived off ^Ives ; that place not long before had been taken 
by the Christians, and was now expectilig to be besieged 
by the Moors, who, in great force, were endeavouring 
to reconquer the country, of which king Sancho and his 
father Alfonso Henriques had dispossessed them. The 
ship J had probably suffered so much on the way as to need 
considerable repairs ; otherwise, lax as discipline was in 
those days, it is not ‘likely that the persons in command 
should have consented to the proposal of the Portugueze, 
that they sh^uldr let the ship be broken up to form 
barrj^rs with its timbers, and tarry themselves to assist 


♦ “ In inoduTn campionis " 

i Ilymer, i. 52 HohnshetJ, ii. 21.7. A sort of tarring and feathering, in 
H inoru refined way, was a fashion among some of tlie Tupi tribes. (Hist of 
Brazil, 1 219. n 9 ) About ttiis time it seems to have been a brutal popular 
punishment, as in America during the revolutionary war. The Lorrainers, 
whom the emperor Otho calleil^to his aid against Philip AuguBtus, on the 
Khine, honeyed and feathered a nun, set her on a horse, with her face to- 
wnxi the tail, and in that miserable condition led her about for several 
days. All the ringleaders in this outrage were, by Philip’s order, boiled 
alive. Aniyilca Novesirnses, A. D. 1200. Martene et Durand, Vet Script 
Ampliss. Coll. t''<m iv. 567. 

t It was, probably, by the persons who consented to part with this vessel, 
that the mitacle Telateil bwUobcrt of Brunne was invented. One of the 
ten ships, he says^ which beion^d to Jjondon, suffered much more than any 
of the others, being ** broken "and alUto-rent” by the storm. But there 
were 100 pious men on board, who prayed to St. Thomas of Canterbury, as 
being a saint of the last creation, and rau<it in vogue. Becket not only came 
himself, with his crozier and pall, but brought with him king St. Edmund 
the Martyr, efnd the bishop St. Nicholas, 

Whose help is aye ready 
To shipmen in allc case, when they on him cry; 
he assured the crew, that God and our Lady had instructed him and 
his two companions to keep company with king Richard’s fleet, and take 
charge of it. It appears however, that for some unknown reason, they did 
not convoy it farther than the straits of Messina. Hcarue's Peter Langtoft, 
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in the defence of the town^ upon a promise of being 
rewarded for their services, ani^suppli^ with a vess^^ as 
good as their own. Nine others of the fleet put into the 
T agus. The king of Po Augal was at that time in Santarem, 
preparing against a threateifed attack by the Mirama- 
molin : a chosen body of 500 of these crusaders marched 
to his aid ; and the news of their advance sufiiced to make 
the Moors desist from their intention. The actual &rce, 
considering its quality, was not inconsiderable : it was, 
no doubt, exaggerated by report ; and in the age of the 
crusades, the Moslem knew not but that a tar more for- 
midable armament might follow. In fact, when the king, 
leaving Santareq[i in safety, returned to Lisboi^ he found 
sixty-three more of Richard’s navy newly arrived there, 
under the commanders named Robert de Haville * and 
Richard de Camuille. The king came in time ; for some 
of the baser adventurers, who thought that w^hether the 
inhabitants were Moors or Christians theyiFere equally 
foreigners, and the prey the same, Jiad begun to plunder 
the surrounding country, and to commit disorders in the 
city itself. Sancho acted with great prudence, seeking 
rather to restrain the crusaders fro A farther mischief 
than to resent what had already been done ; and the 
exertions of the English commanders seemed for a time 
to have succeeded in restoring order. But within tliree 
days the ill blood which had been kindled broke out again : 
lives were. lost on both sides; and the king, with be- 
coming spirit, ordering the gates to be shut, commuted 
all the crusaders who were wdthin the walls to prison. 
They were about 700 in number, who had gone in not 
with hostile intentions, but to grjtify their curiosity, or 
to take their pleasure. Both jiarties, however resentful 
they might be, saw the expediency of coming to terms : 
restitution was made on both sides : the English^ en- 
gaged to maintain peace with the king of Portugal and 
his people, and they to observe it with all the pilgrims 


• Sabuuill& 

L 3 
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who were bound for the holy war ; and thus the quarrel 
waS^composed. * 

Soon afterwards the English fleet fell down the 
Tagus; just upon leaving that*!river they were joined 
by three-and-thirty vessels | their whole armament then 
amounted to lOC sail, well manned and equipped. 
They arrived at Marseilles without fartlier delay ; 
but Richard, after waiting there eight days, and be- 
coming impatient of their tarriance, had hired twenty 
galleys and ten great harks, and proceeded to Genoa. 
He conferred there once more with the king of France, 
whom indisposition had detained, and appointing Messina 
for their rendezvous, whither he had left orders for his 
fleet to repair, he proceeded along the coast. Gra- 
tifying a liberal curiosity as he went, he landed, as 
opi)ortunity tempted him, visited Pisa, and, by an ac- 
cident which happened to his ship, was comptdled to put 
into the Tib^r. The cardinal-bishop of Ostia came to 
welcome him there v;ith due ceremony; and did not let 
the occasion slip of reminding him that the church of 
Rome had a claim upon the king of England for certain 
fees due on the election of the bishop of Ely, and the 
deposition of the bishop of Bourdeaux. But instead of 
discharging the demand, Cceur dc Lion reproached the 
papal court for its scandalous simony, and specifie<l cases 
in which those bishops were implicated f; and for this 
reason, it is said, he refused to visit so polluted a city as 

* Hulinshcd. ii. 214, sJJ.'j 'J’urner, i, ,%8. This account is not to be re- 
conciled uith that ot the Portu^ueze authors (Jtuy de Pina, Chroo del Hoy 
Don Sancho,*’ca)' 8—11. niandam, Monarguia Luikitana, tom. iv pp. It). 
£5.). The PortugXMJze authority here is not the best , but, proliably, both 
accounts are true, and refer ttidift'erent expeditions, tor there is. evidently 
a confusion of dates. 'J'he Portuguese seem to relate the earlier, the En- 
glish the later circumsbi rices ; mid that both are in the main true is the 
more likely, liccause each relates what (on the whole) is most to the credit 
of tile other nation. 

f Baronius, speaking of this interview with the cardinal, says, — “ Cui 
rex turpia muha dixit, improperando liomariis simuniam, ()U(xl septingcii. 
tas marchah debuerint habere pro eonsecratione episcopi Cenomanensis, ct 
inillc et quingentas marchas pro legatione Kliciisis episcofii, et pecuTnam 
tiiagiiain, ne deponerctur Purdegalensifi iiui a rlericis suis accu.sabatur in 
criniiiie. dc his . qua* si vera sunt, erit profatb,ut laudarida smt tem- 
pora nostra, quibus quidquid siinoniacuin suspicione t<intuni auditor, procul 
abjicitur . el abac exactiones, aliquA justA causa pretensie sunt modcstiores. 
Annales Eccl tom. xii. p. 802. Antverpiae, 1G09. 
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the capital of the Christian world. Landing at Naples 
he visited the abbey of St. ^anuariusy 'for the Vsake 
of seeing some dry jnd shrivelled bodies^ which were 
placed erect there in a cell, as ghastly mementos 
of mortality. From thence he rude to Salerno, and 
there awaited tidings of his fleet. The fleet had tarried 
eight days at Marseilles, to repair such dam^e as 
they had sustained : they then sailed for Messina*; and 
arrived there safely a few days before Philip Augustus, 
who had lost many of his ships on the way. Richard 
now hastened from Salerno ; and, having reached 
Mileto, proceeded from thence on horseback with one 
knight only tc> accompany him. Passing #through a 
village, he was told tliat in one of the cottages there 
was a hawk; and as if the game laws of his own country 
had empowered him to seize it, he %vent in with the in- 
tention of taking the bird for his own sport along the 
road. But the peasant resisted this violeiiJfc : his neigh- 
bours took up the quarrel in the man’s behalf: they at- 
tacked the king with sticks and stones, and one drew his 
knife upon him. Richard struck this fellow with the flat 
side of his sword, in humanity or in (tisdmn, not choosing 
to use the edge, and perhaps conscious that he had given 
tile provocation. The sword broke : he then took up 
stones in his own defence ; but even Cnpur dc Lion 
could not, when unarmed, resist a handful of exasperated 
rustics, and he might have perished here, even more 
unworthily than in the catastrophe for which, af^r all 
his heroic exploits, he was reserved, if there had not 
been a priory hard by, wherein he took refuge.t 

Having escaped from this dyiger, he passed the cn- 
• 

* The earliest mention of the flying fi.^ in any of our English writere is, 
probably, that hu:h occurs in Hovcdeii’s account of this voyage; — “ In 
mail ill<» circa Sardenam et Corzhege sunt pisccs biniilcs wccis, que volant 
in etcra t'Vcuntc^ a mari. El cum volavcnnt quasi jipr unum stadium, 
itoruni descenduni iii miare; ct bunt ibi falcunes multi vorantes post pisces 
illos, ct insequontes ut rapiatit ex illis escam sibi. Et qui hoc vldit testi- 
moiiium pcrhibuit, ft verum est testimonium ejus ; quia cum ipse in mensa 
scdissct, videlicet iii alta navi, quidum ex piscibiis iIiis volantibus cecidit 
ante ilium super mensam *’ # 

t Holiiished, i. Ui. Turner, i. GiTT. Mills's Hist of the Crusades, ii. 
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suing night in a tent near the Straits of Scylla. His 
fiee| came to receive hi|Q ; and he entered the noble 
port . of Messina with so great a show of power^ and 
sound of warlike instruments^ anrf other signs of majesty, 
in the sight of Philip and tlie French, and of many 
other nations there assembled, that it struck fear into 
the inhabitants, saith Hoveden, and moved no small 
envy^ in the hearts of his confederates. Whether that feel- 
ing was yet kindled in die mind of Philip Augustus, or 
not, that monarch perceived how likely it was that if they 
remained together in the same port, where they had no 
common enemy to occupy their attention, disputes would 
arise between the two armies, and lead, to a difference 
between the two kings. Wisely, therefore, he em- 
barked as soon as possible, with the intention of pursu- 
ing his voyage to Palestine ; but contrary winds com- 
pelled him to put back, however unwillingly^ ; and as 
it was now >te in September, the two kings resolved to 
winter where they were, and supply themselves, mean- 
time, with every thing needful for the service of the 
expedition. 

This was m pleasant determination for the king of 
Sicily, Tancred, who, though illegitimate, had recently, 
upon his brother’s death, possessed himself of the throne, 
by favour of the barons, and disregarding the right of 
die late king’s sister. JSven if it had been probable that all 
grounds of dispute could have been obviated between the 
Sicihans and their unmvitwl and formidable guests, there 
was an account to be settled with the king of England, 
which it ?yas neither convenient to discharge nor easy 
to evade. Joan, the v^jdow of the late king William 
the Good, was Camr de Lion’s sister, and Tancred, upon 
his usurpation, had not only withheld her dower, but 
imprisoned her. Richard’s first business was to require 
her immediate enlargement; and Tancred accordingly 
sent galleys to bring her from Palermo to Messina, where 
she was delivered to her brother. The king of England, 
on his arrival, had been quartered in a house among the 

* ** Dolens et invitus Massanam vevcrssu est." — 
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vineyards in the suburbs^ Philip having previously been 
entertained in the palace. H^now thought a strong, 
hold necessary for his s^ter^s dignity till her c^ms should 
he settled ; and^ either without attempting more conci- 
liatory measures^ or waiting for their result^ he crossed the 
straits, and took possession of Labaniere, on die oppo- 
site shore. * There he established her with a sufl^dent 
force for her protection ; and, returning to Messina^ ex- 
pelled the monks from a large monastery, either in an 
island, or on the shore, which, as being exposed to an 
attack by the Moors, had been well fortified; this he gar- 
risoned, and deposited his stores there. The Sicilians 
might well he alarmed at these summary praceedings : 
the conduct of those English who went on shore was * 
neither likely to win their good will nor to lessen their 
apprehensions; and on the day after this last act of 
aggression a quarrel arose, and they shut die gates of 
the city. Richard exerted himself greatly 9b repress the 
tumult that ensued ; and when his troops would have 
stormed the walls, he rode through their ranks, com- 
manding them to desist, and striking with his truncheon 
those who were most violent. But*th<SBe efforts only 
partially succeeded ; and it was not till, having armed 
himself and gone forth a second time, that an appear- 
ance of order was restored. He then took boat for the 
king of France's quarters to consult him ; and by the 
endeavours of the chief persqns in authority on both 
sides the uproar was allayed, the crusaders rq|jired 
to their ships or quarters, and the Sicilians to their 
homes. • 

On the morrow, a conferen^ for the purpose of a.d. 
adjusting all differences was Ijield at Cceur de Lion's 090. 
place of abode ; the chiefs and prelates of the crusaders 
convened there ; and the principal Sicilian autho^ties 
and clergy came thither with the king >)f France. 
While they were deliberating with the sincere desire on 

• Transivit Fluvium del Far (so Hoveden calls the straits o^Messina) 
et cepit munitissimum locum qui dicitur le Baniarc *’ Possibly Bagncra 
may be the place intended Robert of Brunne says it was an island pos. 
aessed by the Saracens, and that Richard slew them all, ** riff and raff!" 
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all sides of coming to reasonable terms of accord^ the 
Sicilians^ . . a warlike peoyle^ . . confiding, perhaps, in their 
numbers ar^d in the strength of their city, (which had 
been strongly fortified with towers and lofty bulwarks by 
their first count Roger, abdut a century before, as the 
key of the island,) and more impatient of the insolence 
of the crusaders than mindful of their force, gathered 
together upon the adjacent heights, and manifested a 
disposition to insult the English, if not an intention of 
attacking them. Some of them broke into the quarters 
of Hugo le Ilruin, and wounded him ; and so great an 
uproar arose, that Richard, hastily leaving the conference, 
ordered alj his people to arms ; and not jvaiting till they 
could be assembled, set off in person with the few who 
were presently ready, to ascend the heights. The Sici- 
lians seem to have apprehended no danger on that side ; 
they fled towards the* city, and were closely pursued: 
some of the- English entered before the gates could he 
closed ; but their comrades having by this time assem- 
bled in force and fury, the walls were stormed, the 
gates forced, with the loss of five knights and twenty 
of their atter.dad'ts, and the English banners were 
planted on the towers. It is said that Philip was 
offended at this, and demanded that his own banners 
should be planted in their stead : . . it is more likely that 
he wished to see them side by side. Even this would 
not have l)een endured by the English, who, considering 
it a common cause, were displeased that the French 
had carefully abstained from taking any part in the 
assault ; »bu* Richard prevented any farther displeasure 
on either part by ordering his own }>anners to be taken 
down> and those of the^Riiights Hospitallers and Tem- 
plars to be set up in their stead ; and lie gave the city 
in charge to those knights till his demands upon Tan- 
cred should be satisfied.* 

Tancred fortunately was not in Messina at this time ; 
and before he returned, the kings of England and France, 

* Gaufred Monaehus, lib. iu. ( 32. Apud Carusii IVibi. Hist. Regni Sic. 
tom. i. p. 25>L 
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in the presence of the earls, barons, and others, both of the 
clergy and temporalty, solempiy swore each to defend the 
other upon the exp^ition, both going ajid returning, 
without subterfuge, and in good faith. And for the 
better governance of both armies, they made this ordi- 
nance with common consent, . . that no crusaders, no 
pilgrims as they were called, who chanced todiepn this 
journey, should send any of their property home to their 
own country: their arms, horses, and apparel they might 
dispose of at pleasure, under this restriction, and half 
of every thing besides ; but the other half should be 
taken possession of by certain persons named for that 
purpose, and gg toward the support of the wan in the Holy 
Land. Flaying for money at any game was prohibited, 
with this exception, that the two kings might play, 
and command their servants to do so in their presence, 
but so that the loss in one day and night should not ex- 
ceed twenty shillings : knights and chaplains might play 
to the same amount, but were to forfeit fourfold as often 
as they lost more than tlie sum appointed ; and the 
servants of archbishops, bishops, earls, and barons, 
might in like manner play by their*m asters’ command; 
but if any servants were found to play without such 
licence, they were to be whipped round the camp, 
naked, on three successive days ; if any mariners, they 
were to be ducked three mornings in the sea ; and an.y 
others of like mean degree, being neither knights nor 
chaplains, were to be whipped as servants. All thjjgp of- 
fenders, liowever, might redeem themselves from personal 
punishment by a payment at the discretiem of those 
persons at whose disposal half tjie property of the dead 
was placed, such payment am^such fines for the offence 
being appropriated to the costs of the war. A pilgrim 
who borrowed of another whilst they were on tl^e ex- 
pedition was bound to pay the debt ; btft if it were 
contracted before they set forth, he was not bound to 
answer it till his return home. No one might enter- 
tain the servant or hired mariner of another, if such 
person departed from his master without licence; a 
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discretionary fine was the penalty. There might be no 
resting of meal or bre^ within the compass of the 
camp^ unless.it were brought ther^ by a stranger ; nor 
might any thing be bought ^to sell again in the camp, 
or within a league of it. except beasts to be killed within 
the camp. Bread made for sale was to be after the 
rate of penny loaves, the English penny bdng valued 
at four-pence Anjouvine. Other occupiers in whatever 
wares they dealt might lay on no greater profit than one 
tenth ; and the king's money was not to be refused; 
unless it were broken within the circle. 

The king of England demanded from the king of Sicily, 
in behalf oif the dowager-queen Joan, the whole pro- 
vince or county of Mount St. Angelo, with all its 
appurtenances, as settled upon her for her dowry ; a 
golden chair, to which as queen she was by the custom 
of that kingdom entitled ; a golden table twelve feet in 
length, and a^ Foot and a half in breadth ; two golden 
trestles for supportingit ; four-and-twenty silver cups, 
and as many silver dishes. He claimed, also, as the re- 
presentative of his father, a present intended lor him by 
king William th’e Good, and devised to him by that 
king in his last illness : it consisted of a silk tent, large 
enough for 200 knights to sit at meat within it 
sixty measures of wheat, as many of barley, and as many 
of wine; and 100 armed galleys, fully equipped, 
and victualled for two years. This, no doubt, was in- 
tende.\not only as a mark of friendship, but as a pious 
contribution to the holy war. Large as these demands 
were, therfe was no difficulty in compounding them. 
The dowager-queen htfd no inclination to remain in 
Sicily, and Tancred was ^sirous of obtaining Occur de 
Lion’s friendship ; because the acts of hostility which 

* Rol^t of Bruiuie gives a more dignified 8tand<'.rd of admeasurement ; 
he says it waa 

** A pavilion of honour with rich atisfement. 

To serve an emperour at a pariement.” Vol. i. 152. 

Heamc explains ati^ement to mean tissues^ stlks^ inierlacings. Jt seems to 
be from the same root as the SiianUh and Portugueze verbo/aMVir, to adorn, 
— which IS of Arabic extraction. Probably, therefore, ornament is the 
meaning of the words : tiasue and silks are not likely to have been specified 
of a silken tent. 
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already had taken place had raised against him an inter- 
nal enemy. The Moors in Sicily, who were estimated 
at 100,000, and yirho had patiently, #if not con- 
tentedly, remained in subjection during the preceding 
reign, had now retreated with their families and their 
cattle to the mountains, and commenced from thence a 
harassing war upon the Christians. Both parties,^ there, 
fore, desiring an agreement, Richard engaged to assist 
Tancred, during his continuance in Sicily, against all 
enemies ; and this had the immediate effect of reducing 
the Moors once more to obedience.* He accepted 
20,000 ounces of gold for his sister, in lieu of all 
demands, and another equal sum on the %core of his 
m.vn. It seems, however, as if he felt that his own 
claims could not be legally maintained; for the two 
kings contracted that a marriage should take place, when 
the parties should be of suitable years, between one of 
Tancred's daughters, and Richard's ne^ew and pre- 
sumptive heir, . . that prince Arffiur, whose tragic story 
has been made familiar to all English readers by 
the greatest of all poets ; and Jhe 20,000 ounces 
which Richard received at this time ifere accepted by 
him as the dowry of this princess, to be repaid by him 
or his representative in case either of the parties ^ould 
die before the contract could be fulfilled. 

During the negotiations which terminated in this 
treaty, Richard acted in a manner that manifested his 
consciousness of might as well as right. Tancredy who, 
upon the arrival of his formidable guests, thought 
Messina no safe place of abode for himself, had left two 
of his chiefs in command of tbe city, one of them being 
his admiral. Whether tlfsse persons, as being his 


• Richardus dc S. Germano, in his Chronicon Siculum, Tnakestio men- 
tion of any differences between Tancred and the kin^of tlitgland. He 
says, that the English and French kings, in a dispute which arose between 
them, burnt part of the city. “ Qum dictus rex Tancredus magnis hono. 
rans xeniis, ne civitatem Messanm destruerent, cum multis precibus impe- 
travit.” — (Carusif, Bibl.'Hist. Sic. tom. ii. 548 ) It is remarlukiie, that nou 
thing more concerning tliesc transactions is to be found in any of tne SicRian 
historians ; — a proof how little we can rely upon any inferences drawn focon 
the filcncc of early writers against a single evidence of weight 
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favourites, dreaded Joan’s resentment, or for whatever 
cause, they abandoned their charge, and, taking with 
them their families and their moveable wealth, fled from 
the city ; upon which Richard, without ceremony, took 
possession of their houses, their galleys, and their other 
property. He strengthened the monastery which he had 
occupied as a depot, by cutting a deep and wide fosse 
for its defence ; and upon one of the neighbouring 
heights he erected a strong fort.* Philip is said to 
have resented the whole of Richard’s proceedings, both 
during the negotiation, and in the negotiation itself, as 
a breach of the laws of hospitality towards a prince who 
had liberally received and entertained the allied crusaders. 
That he was jealous of tlie king of England’s power is 
certain, and that, able as he was, he looked with an envious 
eye upon the superiority which general feeling conceded 
to Coeur de Lion because of the magnanimity of his cha- 
racter. Ther? was also a matter in dispute between them 
which touched him nesCrly. His sister Adda had been 
contracted to Richard, and sent to Henry the Second’s 
court, as the future„daughter-in-law of that king ; but 
the marriage was continually put and Richard him- 
self believed that this had been in consequence of the 
most criminal conduct on his father’s part, fie refused, 
therefore, to fulfil the contract, asserting that he had 
full proof of his suspicions. Philip could not press the 


• Thifl fort he called Matesriffon. Richard’s conduct was, perhaps, not 
so unwai .anlablo as it appears. 'Hic molla^tcry which he hud seized be- 
longed to the Gnft'oncs,-. a name given in those parts to the (ireoksal that 
time, Jt IS not k,"own for what reason ; but it .seems that they were nowerfuJ 
in Sicily, and that ni breaking theirjiowor liicbard rondorod good service 
to Tancred and the oicihana. ** GrilfoneH verb ante ailventuin legis Anglia' 
erant potentiores omnibus regtonem ilium inhabitantibus, ct odio b.ibebant 
omnes homhics Ultramontauos ; ^'deo quod pro minimo habebant dies, 
interficere ; nec erat qiii adjuvaret. Sed ex quo rex Angtise illue vernt, 
malitia dloruin quievit, et potestas eorum ininuta est, et tacti sunt viliores 
omnibus inhkbitantibus terram illam , et sperantes se |K>s8e contra regem 
Angha;, sieut po^uerunt contra ea>teros in diebus antiquis, incidcrunt m 
foveam quam fecefunt et facti sunt profugi in terra Gens autem Angli- 
cana in maxima halx;batur reverentia in regno Sicibn; ” These arc Hove, 
den's words ; and, therefore, it was as much for Tanered's eventual benefit, 
ns for his own immediate security, that Hirhard should give clieck-mate to 
the Griflbns»with his castle. So, too, with regard to the place called La- 
l)anierc,-.-tu have taken it from theSicilians would have been a direct act of 

unprovoked hostility, whereas the Sicilians might have been well pleased to 
see It lakeii from the Saracens. 
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contract under such disgraceful circumstances; and^ 
indeed^ Coeur de Lion had alieady asked and obtained 
Bere'ngaria, daughter of the king of Navarre,in marriage, 
and expected her to join hii\j under her mother's care at 
Messina. The wrong here was not on Richard's part, but 
on his father's ; who, when in his last illness he breathed 
a curse upon his undutiful sons, might have been better 
employed in imploring forgiveness for his own mis- 
deeds. This, therefore, led to no breach between the 
two kings ; and a quarrel which arose between the French 
and English was appeased by their joint exertions. 

One of Richard's galleys was sunk by a stroke of 
lightning in thetharbour ; and the fleet sufFercM so much 
from worms * while lying there, that it was found ne- 
cessary to repair and careen many of the ships. Though 
he had as yet b(3en in no danger himself by x>erils of the 
sea, yet those perils had been brought home to his feel- 
ings by what the French fleet, and some of fts own also, 
had encountered. Much to his ‘honour, this induced 
him, while in Sicily, still farther to relax the old laws 
concerning shipwreck, in, favour of ^^atural right ; and 
he resigned all claims on behalf of the ^rown, in cases 
where all on board were lost, provided there were any 
children or brothers of the owners, who could prove 
tliemsclves to he such. During tlie unusual tranquillity 
which liis winter's abode at Messina afforded hini,Ricb- 
ar<l’s over active mind took a ijeligious turn : he began 
seriously to reflect upon the licentiousness of his fapmer 
life; and, assembling all the prelates of his host in the 
chapel of the dwelling wherein he had tak^n up his 
quarters, he there confessed his tffences upon his knees 
before them, expressed his cotjtrition, and humbly re- 

* “ Thpre arc in that river of the Faro,” says Hoveiien (meaning the 
Straits of Messina), ” certain slender worms, called, in the language otthose 
parts, beom, who feed upon all kinds of wood ; and when they adhfre to 
any piece ot wood, they never, unless they are lorcihly retuoved, leave it 
till they have horeil m. The holes which they moke v’hen they entor are 
amali, but they grow and fatten an by feeding upon the wood, that they 
make large ones when they cat their way out” 

In a report made to Henry Vlll. conoerning the state of his KHivy, it is 
said of one of the shiiw, that “she must be searched for worm.holcs, hveawte 
she hath been tn Levant.'* — CmiRUOCK^s Htst. tf Marine ArchUccture^ ii. 
107 . 




oeived the penance whiclfphey enjeiii^)iihf> premMSi|| 
to become^ from thencefirth^ a ; and GcmI^ '$ 

is addedj looked upon him wi|jSnqH|i( of mercy^^nd 
gave him a penitent hearty* so £at fliplp tl?^t time he 
proved a man fearing the Lord> eschewing doing 

good.” It may, perh^s, he, true, that a fifenhg of re- 
vengeful anger was the only sin to which he ever after-* 
wards yielded *, knowing it to be sinful : ^ jfcWbarbaritieB 
which he committed in Palestine were lo^Mupon both 
by himself and others as so many meritorious works. 

That remarkable person, abbot JdtCbbim, whom 
many protestant writers have ^counted among the pre- 
cursors of^juther, and ascribed to him a degree of proi. 
phetical inspiration, probably more because of the hiero- 
glyphical prints f which have been published as his 
designs, than from his genuine writings, was at that time 
living in Calabria, and his reputation was such, that 
Richaref sent for him to Messina. Tancrod,, with whom 
he was now upon amicable terms, may have suggested 
this to him, for the sake of confirming Richard in the ill 
opinion which he entertained qf the court of Rome ; for 
the pope pretended a title to the realm of Sicily upon 
the death of the late king without issue male, and 
Joachim had declared loudly against the corruptions of 
the papal church. The abb^l came at this Battering 
invitation, and edified Cceur de ]Lion W expounding the 
apocalypse ; assuring him^ we are tciu, that Antichrist 


• lata Mills thinks that ** the bold, ardent, alll valiant Cceur de Lion, had 
more of the warlike spirit than of the religious feelings of the ago ” Ih.) 
But Coeur dt Lion never flMyihed what he did not led, and Raduif of ( og> 
geshall describes him as attekiding the offites of the church, not with 

outward aecoruxu h^with evident devotion A curious proof Of hii sin. 
oaiiW *8, that he fhnn the communion fur nearly,4^e^u years 

befbre his death, bmHie of tli^ oioital hatred whitb bb resented against 
Bhihp Augustus ** Ob tanti inysteru reverentlam, eo quod#nortale odium 
erga regem Gallisa in corde geBtaveret.**.>(i{<Kf Ckmg Murfenr et Dtarand, 
Col Amplxu, tom v 657) The provocation was, indeed^iplPSV for .Ph^p 
Augd<«tus had been a base enemy to Cceur de Lion. ™ ' 

f Iliey were' published at Venice, 2639, m a curious ataume, witb IHig 
Accompanying prophecies in Lntiii Wid Italian, and annotations by FasebaL 
uus Kegisclmua Baroniua (lul. justly takes ocuuAbn, htom thi^ In* 
tervjew, to discredit the supposed toilet ** Pland tarn sut^ ipsius vault 
responsisj <}ukm manflMs iwopheti^ Inventus est non Del prc^lfet^ iin 
pseudo.propheta esse Nam prsedikit deraque ventura, quol re vWietMk 
erunt eventu. Quod quidets signum Deus dedit populo suo adliognoictni- 
dum propbetam i erum k £slso *' « 
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bom^ md then in the city of Rohie. Richard went 
a^rwards to visit Tancred at C^tania^ and both kings 
p^d their^deyotions with great aolemnity at the shrine 
of St. Agatha cfty. There Tancred olS'^red many 

and costly presents to his xfow sworn friend; of which 
Richard accepted four large ships* and fifteen galloys 
for the holy warfare in which he was «igaged, b^t for 
himself he took only a small ring in token of friendslilp : 
in return^ he presented the king of Sicily with the most 
precious of all roq^ntic relics^ if its authenticity could 
have been ascertained^ . . king Arthur^s enchanted Sword 
Excalebar. Tancred accompanied his guest two days* 
journey on his return to Messina ; and 0 ]\ tSie wa) 
communicated lo liim^ it is said^ a letter which the 
duke of Burgundy had delivered to him from the king 
of France, wherein Philip denounced Cceur de Lion as a 
traitor, who had no intention of observing the peace 
he had made ; and offered to assist Tancrediwitlr all his 
forces against Kim, Cmur de Liop, upon this, replied, 
'' I am no traitor, nor ever have been, nor ever will be : the 
peace which 1 have made with you 1 have kept, and will 
faitlifully keep ; nor can I easily belfbve* that the king 
of France should have acted thus concerning me ; being, 
as he is, my liege lord, and my sivorn comrade in this pil- 
grimage." I'he letter, ]ji^Cver, was placed in Richard's 
hands ; and Tancred deBmnuL that if the duke of Buro 
gundy denied having brought it, he wo prove the 
charge upon him by one of his Karons. When the kings 
of France and England met sho^&gfterwards, Ricnard’s 
lowering countenance, which,/ffil^is tempea, was in- 
capable of dissimulation, gave In jnifest mken of a dis- 
pleasure, «jthe cause for which , he presiiHdy expressed. 
Philip pronounced the letter to iSe a forgery, and accused 
Richard in his turn of seeking a pretext for breaking off 
tKeir alliance. It seems that thp question coivceniing his 
sister Adela had not yet been lively settled : how« 
ever culpable that princess mijupave be^, a great wrong 
had be<if dffered to the royal family of France m her 

* “ Quos vocant urscr*.” — Hovetkn. 

31 
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person ; and though^ Richard was entirely innocent of that 
wrong, some compensation, if only to save appearances, 
might properly be expected. To an intention of quar- 
relling upoh this point, Philip* ** impu^ed the present 
charge ; but as Richard had no such view, his straight- 
forward purpose having already been declared ; and as 
the king of i>ance, on his part, denied any knowledge 
of the letter, the chiefs on both sides, who had the in- 
terest of the expedition at heart, succeeded in bringing 
about an apparent reconciliation. The story is a strange 
one; for it is utterly ihipiobable either thatTh^lip should 
have written such a letter, or that Tancred should have 
forged it, /)r any other jierson : but the subsequent con- 
duct of Philip Augustus towards Cneur de Lion made 
the English ready to believe any thing to his dishonour ; 
and wlien that disposition exists, calumnies will always 
be invented to gratify it. 

A treaty <was now concluded between the two kings, 
in which all their ^ contending claims were for the 
tirile adjusted ; and the French, towards the end of 
March, sailed for I’alestihe. On the evenhig after their 
departure, the do^vager queen Eleanor arrived, bringing 
with her her son’s betrothed bride IJerengaria. They 
had travelled by land from Navaire. to Naples, escorttnl 
by the earl of Flanders; and, arriving there in February, 
proceeded to Brindisi, where they waited till Philip should 
have sailed. Eleanor, who, whatever she may have been 
as a wife, always seems liave performed the duties of 
a careful mother, consigned her charge then to her daugli- 
ter, queen Joan* ; and after remaining only four days in 
Messina, embarked for England. No political consider- 
ations had influenced CVur de Lion in his choice of a 
wife. He had seen Berengaria in her own country; had 
fallen in love with her while still fettered witli a matri- 
monial con4ract, from which, for the strongest motives, 
lie was determined to free himself ; arid had inspired her 
with a passion that participated of his own romantic 

,v , 

* Roberf of Bruniio says : — 

** Dame Joan kept her deal, they lyved as bird in cage,” vol.i. 153. 
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character. Instead of being escorted to her bridal and 
coronation at the court of the gpreat kingdom which had 
adopted her^ Berengarjp came to join her betrothed hus- 
band on a distant and most hazardous expedition^ and 
accompany him on liis crusade to Palestine; the first 
woman of her rank who partook in the merit, the dan- 
ger, anrl the glory of such an adventure, but not the 
last ; for she had an illustrious imitator in Eleanor, who, 
like her, was of Spanish birth, and, like her, the wife of 
an English prince. The expedition ^ was so nearly ready 
for sea when she arrived, that the marriage was not 
celebrated at Messina ; and Bcrengaria embarked for the 
Holy Land, nothin the ship with Richard, bu* with the 
dowimnr queen Joan.f 

The fleet with which Cceur de Lion sailed from Sicily, 
consisted of thirteen of those large vessels called dro- 
monesj; 1 50 of what were then called busses ; fifty-three § 
galleys, and a great number of small craft, Sicilians 
said that so fine a fleet had never haforc been seen in the 
harbour of Messina, and probably never again woufd. 
They were amazed at the magnitude, and number, and 
beauty of the ships. || The French jfart^of the arma- 
ment had excited no such admiration ; and the feel- 
ing of envious hostility which the French king after- 
wards manifested toward Rich^d, was, in part, no 

* Thirty busses from England had just arrived, bringing out stores and 
men. Robert of Brunne savs, they rame vijth the king’s mother ; but she 
came by land from Navarre to the Mediterranean. 

i In the Frcneh rontiiiuution of William of Tv re 'n history (aput^dar- 
reno et Durand, Coll Amplis. tom. v, 6.52). it is .said, that when queen 
Isabell-'i and Berengaria arrived at Messina, Richard had sailqd, and queen 
Jofin was to fiiiil on the morrow. “ La mine d’Anglcterrc Ti di«t, Belle 
fille nicm^s-rnoi eette danioiselle au roi vostre U^re, et li dite quo jc li maride 
qn’il I’fspouse. Cele la recent volentier, ef la roine rctoriia anfere ci» 
I’oitoii ” • 

t “ Mighty great ships with triple sails.” Holinshed describes these, 
moaning that they were three-masted. The busses he calls “ cankes, or 
rather hulks,” ii 220. 

^ All but the vietudllors, probably, were prepared for de^nce ; buf the 
galleys seem to have been the only mcn-of war. The Romance of Richard 
Coeur de Lum says, he dejiarted from Messina 

” With two hundred' shi)>s, I find. 

Sailing forward with the wind, 

And afterward tilteen galkws • 

For to ward Ins navies ” 

Weber’s Metrical Romances^ ii [17- 
II Henry, 111 . 508. Gauf. VinesauftiuoUd. 
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doubt, occasioned* ** by the knowledge of his nava] su- 
periority. The sailors, #lso, were what English sailors 
from that t^me have never ceasec^ to be : in the storms 
which they encountered on their way to the Levant, 
they are said, by one who was in the fleet, to have done 
every thing that it was possible for human skill to do. t 
Mor« than any other historical character, Richard Cceur 
de Lion resembles a knight of romance ; and the circum- 
stances which occurred in his way to Palestine have the 
air of an adventure in romance more than of authentic his. 
tory, though the facts are incontestable. He was no 
sooner abroad in the main sea, but a great tempest arose, 
wherewith his whole navy was sore tossed and tur- 
moilcd up and down the seas,” J The king himself was 
(Iriven first to Crete, afterwards to Rhodes. Three of 
his ships* foundered off the cCast of Cyprus : three others 
were refused admittance into the harbours there ; they 
were wrecl[fed in consequence, and the men who es- 
caped to shore were<cast into prison. The vessel with 
queen Joan and the lady Berengaria on board was driven 
in the same direction; they requested permission to 
land, announchig who they were, and that permission 
was refused. One of the Comneni family, Isaac by 
name, had taken possession of Cyprus for himself in 
full sovereignty. Like other Greeks, or Griffons as they 
were called, he thought that the crusaders, if not worse 
than Saracens, were quite as much to be dreaded : such 
repQ^ts as might reach him of Richard's exploits at 
Messina were not likely to induce a more favourable 
opinion;^. id he had at this time assembled his forces at 

* De Serres it to]>^sona1 dUlike, for whicli he BumuntH thus 

nd<i1y ' — “ Lc 8 rois jurerent-la une aniih^ fraternelle ot inviolable ; tie fait 
la continuclle ct familidre hantiae du chcmin apporta bien la privautc, maie 
la urivaut^ engendra inespris, et le niespns home, comnic Ic progifes de 
I’hiKtoire le mnnatrera • pour legon fort notable aux rois et prmr(>8, jugquets 
oil ils sc doivent privgnicnt frequenter.” — Inventaire Cidn&at de VRut. de 
Franccy L 381. 

He allows, however, much to the atnurs of the king’s sister^ Adela, 

** Cc clou estoit attaclu' au c«*ur de Fhihpi>e.” p. 382. 

-f G. Vinesauf. quoted by Henry, in. 50.9. 

t Hohnshed, ii. 220. 
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Limissoj with the determination of resistine anv ad. 

venturers who might attempt to land.* » 

Rh^es was not so distant,* but thht Richard heaid 
how his ^ple had Ven treated by the Cypriot em- 
peror (as he was styled) in time to demand redress. He 
m^e immediately for Limisso, and found bis affianced 
wife Md his sister stjH off the harbour, in which thw had 
^n inhcwpitably, if not inhumanly, forbidden to enter. 
1 erhaps the very strength of his resentment made him feel 
Mat It tecame him on this occasion to restrain his anger. 
1 hrice he demanded the liberation ofhis people, and the 
rratitu bon of whatever had been saved from the wrecks • 
those demands^proving ineffectual, he then, proceeded 
to take the justice that was denied him, and to inBict 
due punishment upon the offender. Isaac had easily 
captured men exhausted by long struggling with tem- 
pestuous weather, and who had hariUy saved their lives 
by swimming to shore ; but he must hiwe been the 
weakest of men to think of opposipg a fleet of crusaders 
with a host of undisciplined and half-armed Cypriots, 
hew of them, it is said, had any better weapons than 
clubs or stones; and they though!* to .protect them, 
selves with a barricade formed of logs, pianks, chests, 
and benches, . . whatever could hastily be brought to- 
pther. , Richard, meantime, proceeded toward the 
landing-place with his galleys and small boats. His 
archers led the way, and soon cleared it; for their ar- 
rows arc said to have fallen oh the Cypriots like rain 
upon the summer grass. The victors, “ being buTfoot- 
men, weatherbeaten, weary, and wet,” wgre in no 
plight for pursuing the routed enemy: they entered 
the town, and found it deserte^ by the inhabitants, but 

* ‘‘Force que cil quo aloient pt venoicnt outre-mer vousiwont fairo frirr.*, 
en I’lslc, ne rober, qu’il fust anareill^ du defonilre ’• 

Tvre, m In this old Frenrh^acrount, it fs sa 'C nilthi thi/veijS wS! 

the lady BerenRaria were cruising in que.st of the brideffrmVm • thJ! 
they wei-e preparing to send a boat m and enquire for ti.J.ngs him wK 
Isaac sent one out to learn who they were* havine Ixleii fofoImT 
vited them on shore to retresh themselves, and. on their rofSI.nf^io jtrld 
sent four gallevs to capture their ship The shin stood otf‘ anH 
fell in with llichard and liis“ gallevs ' presently 

JVi 3 
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full of wealth and of provisions of every kind. * Such 
of his ships as were cj>llected then entered the port ; 
and Berengaria^ and his sister, weje received by Richard 
as a conqueror in the city where a refuge from the sea 
had been refused them. 

During the course of the day, Isaac rallied the fugi- 
tives,^ about six miles from the tqwn ; and, as if he 
supposed that weakness alone had withheld the cru- 
saders from pursuing their advantage, prepared to attack 
them on the morrow. But ('oeur de Lion allowed him 
no time for this. Intelligence of his movements and 
of his designs was easily obtained, for Isaac was a 
tyrant ; gpides also offered themselves ; ^food, wine, and 
success* had presently refreshed the Englisli ; long be- 
fore daybreak they were armed, and in motion ; and 
the f'ypriots were taken so coinjdetely by surprise, that 
tliey were slain like beasts.” t The emperor Isaac 
escaped, noi^ only unarmed, but half naked J ; so ut- 
terly had he been unprepared for such an attack. His 
horses, his armour, and his standard, were taken, 'fhe 
standard was sent to England ; and when Ccrur de Lion 
returned thither, ^*ie deposited it himself at king St, 
Edmund’s shrine. § Terrified at this second discom- 
fiture, Isaac now sent ambassadors, proposing to restore 


* Mills, li 39. Turni’r, i 371 Holinshcnl, ii 220 

t It was in Cyprus, acoordtrg to the romance, that Richard first made 
use of tliat famous battlea5ce which, before he departed from ICugland, he 
iiad had made, ' 

^ — ** for the nones, 

To break therewith the Saracen’s lionca. 

Tlie head was wrought right wele, 
a rherein W'as twenty pound.*> of uteel. 

And when lie came into Cyprus land, 

The axe he took in hih hand 
All that he hit he all-to-f rapped ; 

''fhe Gr'.ffhns awaf''fa^t rapped : 

Nathlcss inaiiy he cleaveti, 

And their uiitlianka there byleved ” 
f Webrr’s Met. Rom. ii, fi7 

t Robert of Yrimne has not faded to notice this . — 

Rare in aerke and breke, Isase away fled.” i. 161. 

\ Recognising thus, I think, the miracle related in a former note (p 148 ). 
Of the three saints who had taken charge of his flt>et, this was the one whom 
Richard would prefer • St Thomas ft Becket w'as not likely to he particularly 
admired "ly a king of England ; and St Nicholas was less ixinular ainong 
the English than their royal countryman, round whose magnificent church 
the town of St. Edmundsbury had grown. 
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the prisoners whom he liad unjustly captured, with all 
that had been saved from the wrecks ; to pay 20,000 
marks in amends for the loss *that had been sustained 
by shipwreck ; to accAnpany (Joeur de Lioif to the Holy 
Land, and serve liim thffl-e with 100 knights, 400 
light horsemen, and 500 well-armed foot ; to acknow- 
ledge him for his sovereign lord, and swear fealty to 
him accordingly ; and place his daughter and heiress, as 
hostage, in his hands. These conditions, which were, 
probably, more rigorous than Richard would have 
thought of imposing, were admitted.* Isaac then came 
to the king of England in the field; and there, in pre- 
sence of the chiefs of the crusaders, swore Realty, and 
promised, upon his oath thus pledged, not to ilepart till 
he should have performed all for which he had engaged. 
By this time Richard had been made too well ac- 
quainted with his character to place much reliance 
either upon his word or oath; U*nrs were assigned for 
him and his retinue, and a guard was appointed to keep 
him in custody. Offended at this, or affrighted by it, 
and with that inconsistency which proceeds from rash- 
ness as well as fear, he withdrew wlurjiig the night, 
wdiile his guards, suspecting no such evasion, were 
asleep, aiifl then sent messengers to renounce the treaty 
which he had made.* 

Richard is said not to have been displeased at the 
opportunity that this fresh provocation afforded him. 
Guy of Lusignan, the dethroned king of Jerusalem, and 
the last Christian who bore that title otherwise ifTan as 
an empty pretension, having purchased his lij)erty from 
Saladin hy the surrender of Ascalon, came at this time 
to (’yprus, with his brother Geoffrey, with Raymond 
prince of Antioch, andBoeniuncftiis son, and other ejected 
lords of Palestine, to implore Richard’s assistance for 
re-establishing them in their lost estates. Richard in- 
trusted part of his army to Guy and Raymond, that they 
might pursue Isaac, and prosecute the conquest of the 
island by land ; while he witli one part of his galleys, 
* Holinshed, ji. 221. Turner, i. 371. Henry, iii. 131—183. • 
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and Robert <^e THrnham with the other^ coasted it 
ci^t off his flight by sea. Wherever they came^ the 
towns, cities, and c^tles^on the coast, were abandoned 
at their ap^Voach, arid they took* possession of all the 
shipping. Having thus swtjpt the coast, and precluded 
the possibility of the emperor's escape from the island, 
Richard returned to Limisso, and there was married to 
the Jady Berengaria by one of his own chaplains ; his 
queen was crowned the same day by the bishop of 
Evreux; the bishop of Bayonne, and the archbishops of 
Aparnea and Aux, assisting at the solemnity. Cyprus 
18 the first island that was 'ever conquered by an 
English fl^t ; and Berengaria the only English queen 
whose coronation was ever performed in* a foreign coun- 
try. He then moved into the interior, to complete the 
conquest, Nicosa, the capital, was presently surren- 
dered, and the strong castle of Cheria afterwards, with 
which Isaaoi^ daughter yielded herself to the conqueror, 
who placed her as a companion with the queen. To- 
ward the father he was less courteous : that rash and 
unhappy man had taken refuge in a monastery; and 
when he hearch thftt the place of his retreat was disco- 
vered, and that Richard was marching thither, every 
strong-hold in the island having lieen given np, he threw 
himself upon his mercy, praying only that his life 
and limbs might be spared. Mercy was a virtue but 
little practised in those times. ' Richard sent him to 
Tripoli, there to he kept^close prisoner in chains. When 
the 1^1 etched man heard this sentence, he said that if 
he were py*^ in irons, it would soon occasion his death : 
upon which Richard, j^th contemptuous bitterness, re- 
plied, saith well; an,d seeing that he is a nobleman, 
and that our mind is no{ to shorten his life, but only to 
keep him safe, that he may not start away again and do 
more hurt, *k‘t his chains be made of silver !" 

Isaac has not been deemed worthy of any further 
notice by those who recorded the events of Richard's 
crusad^; most probably he died in confinement: nor 
is any thing more related of his daughter, than that 
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queen Bereiigaria either bad, or thought she had, cause " 
for regretting that her husband had placed "^o attractive a 
. companion about her person. ^Vhe Cypriots, as is alwfys 
the lot of a conquei^ people, paid heavily for passing 
from one yoke to another : jthey were immediately taxed 
to the unmerciful amount of half their movables; 
and the stores that were found in the island were so con. 
siderable, that it is said the Christian armies in Pa- 
lestine could hardly have carried on their operations had 
it not been for this great and casual supply,*^ After 
these exactions, Richard, considering Cyprus as his own 
by the acknowledged right of conquest, confirmed to 
the inhabitants the right and usages which they had 
formerly enjoyed under the Greek emperorf, but which 
had been suspended during the late usurpation. He 
appointed Hi(Jiard de Cainuelle and Robert de Turnhatn 
governors of the island ; and when, in the ensuing year, 
after a series of exploits which have rendered his name 
almost as celebrated in Mahommedan his(?ry as in Eu- 
ropean romance, he was about to "leave Palestine, having 
l)een prevented, by the withdrawal of the French king, 
from restoring Guy de Lusigiian te^his lost kingdom of 
.ferusalem ; he bestowed uj>on him ftie kingdom of 
Cyprus, as some com]>cnsation, . . a kingdom which 
his descendants continued to possess for nearly three 
centuries, f 

(^QHir de Lioii was detained in Cyprus only a few 
weeks by his marriage, the conquest, and the settlement 
of the island. In his way from thence to Acr^he fell 
in with a vessel of the largest size J, sailing under 

French colours ; but requiring more evideifce tlian the 

• 

* lladulfofC(>g"csh.ilI Martone et Purand, v 817- 
f Holiris.hi‘d, 11 !2'21, 222 Turner, i f72. Henry, in 13H. 
t Hubert of ilrunne thus desenbes it,ni hiie> remarkably bannonlous ft)r 
their age-— ** 

“ At noon the tother day, they saw far in the sea, • 

A gretc liusse and gay, full high of sail was h<* 

The wcatlier was full soft, the wynde helil than stillo. 

The sail was hiph o’lott, they hud no u yml at will. 

In Philip navie of Franee, a pencelle they put out. 

His arines on a l.mce, over all the ship about ^ 

So invkel was that barge, jt might not lightly sail, 

And so heavy ot charge , and the wynde gaii taiL” i, 169. 
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colours and the suspicious language of the spokesman, 
he soon ascertainerl that it was a Saracen ship, laden 
with stores of all kinds f<^ the relief of Acre, which the 
Christians were then closely besie^ng. The brother of 
Saladin had despatched it from Haruk : there were seven 
emirs on hoard; and the number of troops has been 
stated by the lowest account at ()50, by the highest at 
1500/ 'Phey were brave men, well provided with the 
most formidable means of defence ; and desperate, be- 
cause they knew how little mercy was to be expected from 
a fleet of crusaders. The size, and more especially the 
height, of their ship, gave them an advantage which fora 
while counterbalanced that of numbers on Richard's part; 
for his galTeys coidd make but little iiflpression upon 
her strong sides. Richard's people, bravo as they were, 
were daunted by the Greek fire, which was poured 
upo.n them, which they had. never encountered before, 
but of whiejj what they had heard was enough to im- 
press them witli dread. The great dromond, as she is 
called, might probably’have beaten off* her assailants and 
pursued her course, if Richard’s men had not dreaded 
their king's ang^r ii»ore even than the terrible fire of the 
enemy. I will crucify all my soldiers if she should es- 
cape ! " was his tremendous threat. Uis example availf^d 
more than his threat could have done: they boarded the 
huge hulk like Englishmen ; and the Saracens, when 
they saw themselves overpowered, ran lielow by their com- 
mander's oriler, and endeavoured to sink the ship, that 
their efjumies might perish wit^li them. Part of the cargo, 
however, was saved before she sunk, and some of the 
crew * were taken to mercy, though mercy was not the 
motive ; for it was the cfiiefs, it is said, w ho were spared, 
for the sake of their ransort. If the stores and ammunition 
with which this ship was laden had reached Acre, it was 
thouglit thatjiie city could never have been taken. f 

•“Thirteen hundred of which nii8cre,ints," says Speed (476), “he 
Racrtficed to Mars and Neptune.” A M.iliornmoAan iin^ht ar^ue from 
these wonb, that the crusaders were heathens, and that they ofl’ered human 
victims to their false potls 

+ Turner, i. 399. Mills, u. 41. James, 247. 
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1 1 appears that the ships of war at this time were all 
galleys ; that few of them had more than two rows of oars, 
and many of them only one fier : these/ being shorter, 
and moved wdth mo?e facility, were used# in the Le- 
vant for throwing wild fires This composition, which 
the CJreeks called liquid fire*, and which by Latin and 
later historians is commonly denominated Greek fire, is 
said to have been invented by Callinicus, an architect 
of Heliopolis (afterwards called Balbec), about the latter 
part of the seventh century ; and it continued in use some 
six hundred years, till the more destructive powders of 
gunpowder were applied to the purposes of war. The 
invention proceeded from the school of Egyptian che- 
mistry ; for f'ailinicus w^as in the service of xhe caliphs, 
from whence he went over to the Greek emperor, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, a better reward for his discovery fron) 
the government to which it would be most useful. 
Constantinople was, indeed, saved by it ii^ two sieges; 
Saracen fleets were dcterrcfl from attempting to pass the 
straits of the Hellespont, when they kuewt that their 
enemies were prepared with it ; and while the Greeks 
kept the secret of the com])osition t(^thejnselves, as they 
did most carefully for four centuries they possessed a 
more efficient means of defence tlian any other people. 
When the Pisans were at the height of their naval 
power, the emperor Alexius sent out a fleet against 
them, in which, as it appears, for the first lime, lions- 
heads of bronze were fixed at tbe ships* prows, and from 
their open mouths this Uquid fire was discharged in 
streams. This he devised as being likely to terrify as 
well as to astonish them ; but the composition was, no 

* s-uj uy^ov f Nice^orus, c. jx. ^ n 

X Gibhoii, \. 17. Beckmann, howevV (Hist, of Inventions, English 
trans n S,:;,), sa>», that it was uswi by tlic Saracens in the year 9«J4, at the 
eiegeof Thessahlnica, wlicn they b^»w lire through pipes into the wooden 
works ol the besieged, and tlirew it among them Iroin other ves-sel^ This 
IS stated by .Tohn Cameinatd, who was a native oi that cit^r ; and the words 
'Tur T' hiK. TUV (n(?uvm TU as^i (fvirtjff'avTSff, seem <-ertainly to describe tiie 
Greek lire Yet 1 have met with nothing to induce a suspicion that the 
Saracens obt.iitw*d the secret of this comiiositioii till long afterwards ; nor 
had Gibbon, m his wide researches. Means of projecting combustibles had 
long been used; at the siege of Lucra, Narses threw ftre inttf the town. 
Agathias, 1. 1. c. x. ^ 3. 
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doubt, sent with surer effect from movable tubes. 
The commaiiiler who led the way in this action wasted 
Ijis fire ; another officer/ when in great danger, extri- 
cated himself by its use, and burift four of the enemy^s 
ships ; and the Pisans, who saw that the fire spread up- 
wards, downwards, or laterally, at the will of those 
who directed it, and that they could not by any means 
extinguish it, took to flight.* 

The Greek fire was forced in its liquid state from 
hand engines, or thrown in jars ; or arrows were dis- 
charged the heads of which were armed, more formid- 
ably than with their own barbs, with tow dipt in 
this dreadful composition, f During the crusades, the 
Saracens became possessed of the secret : whether they 
discovered it, or it was betrayed to them, is not known ; 
hut they employed it with terrible eftect ; and the cru- 
saders, who feared nothing else, confessed their fear of 
this. At tljiis time it was employed on both sides. The 
only description of a naval action in those ages, which 
explains the system ot naval tactics, relates to the siege 
of Acre, in which Richard was engaged. The crusaders 
drew up their ^fiee* in the form of a h^lf moon, with 
the intent of closing upon the enemy if he should at- 
tempt to break their line. Their best galleys were 
placed in the two ends of the curve, where they might 
act with most alacrity, and least imjjediment. The 
rowers were all upon the lower deck ; and on the upper 
the soldiers were drawn up in a circle, with their buck- 
lers teaching each other. i-Thc action began a dis- 
charge of missile weapons on both sides ; the Cdiristians 
then rowoff' forward with all stress of oars, endeavouring, 
after the ancient manner, to stave in their enemies* sides, 
or otherwise run them d^wn : when they came to close 
quarters, they grappled ; skill then was no longer of avail, 
and the isste^, de|)ended upon personal strength and in- 

* Anna Comnona, I xi. c ix. ^ 3 :> 

f Gibboji i.ay'i, that it was also launched in red-hot balls of stone and 
iron. 1 doubt ih IS, 
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trepidity.* The Greek fire seems to have been used 
even when the ships were fe^tened to each other : the 
likelihood of its comnpunicating from the enemy's vessel 
to tliat which had thrown it, was much less when gal- 
leys were engaged, than it* would he in vessels rigged 
like later men of war ; and fire tnight he employed 
more freely, because there were no magazines in danger. 
The crusaders had so greatly the superiority at sea, 
owing as much to seamanship as numbers, that a saga- 
cious prisoner, whom Philip Augustus interrogated 
concerning the best means whereby the Holy Land 
might be recovered and maintained, told him it would 
be by keeping the seas, and destroying tbe trade of 
Jlgypt. His advice was, that they should take Damietta, 
and rely upon tlieir fleets more than upon their strength 
in horse and foot.f 

The treasure or the blood which Coeur de Lion ex- 
pended in this crusade, would neither have3%een spared * * 
if he had remained in Europe, .nor expended to any 
better purpose : he would have been engaged in wars 
little less murderous ; not so much in consequence of 
his own disposition, warlike as thaf wa», as because of 
the spirit of the age, and his relative position toward 
France. He returned from Palestine without effecting 
the great object of his crusade ; that object, if it were 
attainable, had been frustrated by the conduct of the 
French king. But he made an honourable peace with 
Saladin, and left an honourable name in the East, not for 
himself alone, but for his^ nation. The atrocious acts 
of barbarity which he had perpetrated thert, were re- 
garded, in the Mahomraedan wrirld, as ordinary affairs 
in war, rendering him terribje at the time, but not 
hatt'ful afterwards. Even in Europe, it was not till 
nearly our own days that the recital of pch actions 
excited horror and indignation. Richajal Coeur de Lion 
was extolled by pope Celestine J for his humility, his 

• 

* Lyttelton, iiL 61, 62 His account is drawn from GeoffVy de Vine, 
sauf 

t Bzovius, Ann. Ecd, tom. xiii 4. t Baronius, xii. 870. 
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justice, his moderation. Even the people, from whom 
the heavy costs of the ejf^dition were raised, and who 
were afterwards taxed to redeem thim from his iniqui- 
tous imprisonment by the duke of Austria, took a 
generous pride in the splendour of his exploits, and 
w^ere grateful to him for the renown which he had added 
to the -.English name. His flag had been planted on the 
walls of Messina. He had beaten the misbelievers 
wherever he had encountered them. He had conquered 
the kingdom of (Cyprus, and given it to the dethroned 
king of Jerusalem. He became immediately, and has 
continued to be even to these times, the hero of popular 
romances and with his exp(‘dition to Palestine it is, 
that the respect which has ever since been paid to the 
English flag originated. J 

Philip Augustus was bound by treaty and oath§,as well 
as by honour, not to make any attempt against the terri- 
tories of Richard, till that king, his brother crusader, 
should have returned to them. VVHien, however, Richard, 
in contempt of all laws, tvas detained a prisoner in fler- 
many, Philip not only endeavoured by every means 
to obstruct his 'deliverance from captivity, but devised 
how best to take advantage of it, and, if possible, annex 
his dominions by conquest to his own ; not those upon 
the continent alone, hut England itsedf also. The 
latter was not so feasible a conquest, when Philip 
called to mind the display of naval force which he had 

* The anonymous monk of Cas>siiu relafos the orcuinstanccs of thih 
memorabn; captivity tliuii : — “ Rex Anglia* Hierosolyma vedirns, in Theu- 
tonia captus, iTojicraton datur post itiodicuin liberatuiii et scemu re- 
tentiim Iinpnf-dor, receptA ab co bdeliratc, toronat, ct rcgniun ejiis 
auget ” Apud ( arusiinn, J ’ilb Thus instnry ix sometimes written. 

f It nas Madame d<* Stall’s Jtitcntion to have roinposed a romance upon 
his adventures in thi Hast. 

X Camj’bell, i 1(»3 “ 'I’his famous king passes to the Holy Land,” says 

Daniel, with the spoils and treasure ul three rn h islands, . Eiigl.nid, Sicilv, 
and Cyprus, . liesidea what Normandy and (lUienne could turnish him 
withal and there consumed that huge collected mass, even as violently as 
it was gotten, the jgh to the exceeding great renown of him and the nation.” 

p 116 

fj The poop’s expressions, in a letter to the bishop of Jieauvais, are very 
strong* — ” Rex vester rem Anglorum .sacramento eorpoialiter praistito 
tenebatur^astncfiis, super indeiniiit.-te tarn oppidorum quam terraruni sn- 
arum, sitfl' (idolit<‘r obscrvaitda, saltern uvjue ad reditimi ab itiuere pere- 
grationos .siuv Sed contra tidein et sacrainentum impudenter veniena, 
oppida pra'dicti regis violenter occuiiavit, terrarn suam hostili iiianu cru- 
dcliter vastavit,” — Jiurunmi', xii 8.0, 
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seen with envious eyes at Messina. He looked about 
for a maritime ally ; it o^urred to him, that he 
might at the same t^me procure a pretext for the in- 
vasion^ . . for even men who have as little Conscience as 
Philip Augustus, desire, i^hen it can be found, some 
plea for their acts of deliberate injustice ; and l)eing at 
that time a widower, he sent the bishop of Noyon, as 
ambassador to the king of Denmark, Canute VI., asking 
his sister Ingeborg* in marriage, and proposing, that 
instead of ^ dowry, the old claim of Denmark to the 
crown of England should be transferred with her to the 
king of France, and that the Danes should assist him 
annually with^a maritime force, till the conqpest should 
be completed. C’anute laid the proposal before an as- 
sembly of the states. Their opinion was, that Denmark 
had war enough upon its hands with its neighbouring; 
and pagan nation the Wends or Vandals, who would 
immediately assail their frontiers, if thei^tforcos were 
sent far off to attack an unoflen^ling people, . . a great 
people too, abounding in wealth, and able to clefend 
themselves against ail foreign foes. The king of 
France’s proposal, therefore, could A)t lie admitted, and 
he must require some other dowry if he desired this 
marriage. Ten thousand marks of silver were then 
(lemanded ; and witli this portion the lady Jngehorg 
was delivered to the ambassadors. t 

The further history of a marriage which originated 
thus ill a desire of obtaining S fleet with which to in- 
vade and conquer Englanfl, may not unfitly be^clated 
here, as curiously illustrative of Philip's chi^ractcT, and 
of the times. The king met hjs bride at Arras, they 
were married there, and the queen was crowned with all 
solemnity. She was very beautiful, good, and accomplished 
as became her birth ; but, during the ceremony, the 
king was observed to grow pale, and to refi^ird her with 

* The name by some writers called Galbergp, and in iluroniuR it is 
IitJtilda • 

1 Contanus, 286 Ilolbcrg, i 2*57 William of Ncwdiury iii the original 
viuthonty. 
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an ^ye of displeasure ; and only a few days elapsed 
before he repudiated her^^pon a plea that the marriage 
was unlawful^ because she was ffLdated to his former 
wife. When Ingeborg was made to understand the 
cause of her disgrace, she duly pronounced the words, 
Bad France, bad France!’* and then the name of 
Romc,^ signifying that she appealed to the pope for jus- 
tice. At that time she scarcely understood any French , 
and could not readily comprehend the nature of a plea, 
for which there was not, in truth, the slightest ground. 
Wlien it had been perfectly explained to her, she 
refused to return to Denmark, and chose to retire into 
a convent, ^ and there abide the decision of the cause 
from Rome. At that court, accordingly, Canute her 
brother preferred her just complaint. Meantime Philip 
assembled his bishops and nobles, and by the pe- 
digrees which he laid before them, and which were 
falsified to^serve his purpose, obtained from them a 
sentence, that the marpage, being unlavrful in itself, was 
void. Theirs, however, was not the supreme court, 
and legates were sent from Rome to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings and prmotince their sentence. They convened 
a council of aJl the archbishops, bisho]>s, and abbots of 
the realm at Paris, expecting that, by their accordance 
in judgment, Philip would be obliged to take back his 
injured wife. But, says the French historian of this 
reign, the dogs were dumb, because they were in fear of 
their skins.* The proceedings were thus indefinitely 
prolonged ; and in the third ^str after this summary di- 
vorce by hVs own lawless will, Philip Augustus married 
Maria, daughter of th^, duke of Moravia and Bohemia. 
Ingeborg, meantime, was treated with inhumanity, as 
well as odious injustice ; the allowance made her was 
not sufficient for her decent support ; she was without a 
friend to comfort her in her seclusion, and when the 


* “ Sed quia facti sunt cancs tnuti, non volentes latrare, timentes pelli 
stiff, iiihi'i ad pcrfectum deduxerunt ” — Jtiffordus, Hist. Franc. Sertpt. 
Vet. xiu IJH 
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kitigd<»n )4 after another interval of three years^ was laid 
under an interdicit on this account^ the king vented hia ^ ^ 
auger, not upon the .clergy alone who obeyed the, pope, 
hut upon his injured wife, whom he removed from the 
convent to a castle, and' there put her in conilnement* 
But the papal authority was then in full power ; and 
on this occasion Philip had to resist something more for. 
tnidable than its system of usurpation and its impious 
violence, . .he had to contend against its moral strength. 

This he thought to* overcome by fear: the people, 
deeply as in their hearts they resented the wrongs of a 
woman, had no voice ; and when, at his demand, the 
cause was reheard at Soissons, though the fj^lsehood of 
his plea had Tsefore been proved, he had secured the 
advocates (for Ingehorg had none to act for her), and * 
he looked again for a favourable sentence from an as. 
semhly in which it was his intention that only one side 
should be heard. His orators spake with ihat zeal and 
ability which are too often professionally displayed in 
causes that are manifestly unjust; they were heard 
with the utmost attention, and, as it appeared, with 
assent ; the same motives of hope and fear, which in the ^ 
first assembly had kept the dogs dumb/* operated now 
also with equal force ; and the king himself was pre- 
sent to see who were liis friends, and to support by his 
presence his own suit. When the pleadings on his 
part were ended, there was no one to appear for queen 
Ingehorg. Proclamation was made that if any one were 
there to speak in her behatf he must now come f6*"ward : 
it was made a second time ; and, a« no one i^pswered it, 
a third. But then a young maij, whom no one knew, 
advanced from the crowd, and with great modesty re- 
quested a hearing. He spal^ on the queen’s behalf 
with extraordinary eloquence, and with equal address, 
taking especial care to say nothing that could exasperate 
the king, but treating him with a degree of mildness 
and reverence, the effect of which was perceptible upon 
him and i^on the whole assembly. As soou^as his 
speech was finished lie withdrew ; nor was it ever dis- 

VOL. 1.' 
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covered who he was. Philip’s aversion for his wife had 
been ascribed to witchcrs^t^ and to tlie instigation of the 
devil ; there were some who supposed this unknown 
youth to be iin angel sent to plead the cause of the op- 
pressed ; though there were others who gave the Danes 
^ credit for having found a most able agent, and manag- 
ing their cause with singular dexterity. Philip was so 
visibly moved by the speech itself, and by the manner 
in which he saw it was received by all present, that the 
court believed he would of his own accord take Ingeborg 
back; and, in that persuasion, they abstained from 
pronouncing sentence, that he might do it with the bet- 
ter grace, gs of his own free will. But shaken as he 
was, he pix^ferred his Bohemian wife, and would not part 
with her. After as long an interval as could decently 
be allowed, the legate again convened the court ; and 
by this time it was evident that the public feeling 
would sup}*)rt him in a sentence against the king. 
Philip saw that the legate knew this : he felt it himself; 
and, leaving the court abruptly, he rode to the castle 
where Ingeborg was then confined, and, taking her from 
a.t). thence, sent wcrd io the legate that he had taken home 
1201. his wife. But this was only a feigned submission: 
Ingeborg was indeed acknowledged, and publicly treated 
as queen, w’hile he continued to live with Maria as his 
wife, though not as the partner of his throne. But 
Ingeborg made no complaint : the legate, satisfied with 
1213. this formal obedience, interfered no farther; and it 
was rtot till long after her rival’s death, and twelve 
years t af^gr the recognition of her rights, that, yield- 
ing either to public opinion, or to a late sense of duty, 

* ** Jam liberioT dolor voxqu« * ominum, ct maf^is aiiertue sonsus orat, H 
prje 9c terebant patrea quidn&m iusis neccbbe forot deccrnerc.” — 
JEmUtus, p 203. ilasil. Vm. 

T KUoruub, 201. fill. The true conclusion of the story appears in this 
wrttcr'ulone. B ovius and Pontaiius follow Paulas iEinilius, in represent, 
ini; the apparent reconciliation as coin|>lctc. And De Serres inaKes the 
catastroiihc immediately follow the young advocate's speech ; in his nar. 
rative*.-*' Phih|)pe, sans s’arretcr en son palais, monte H chcvai, et va in. 
coiitiuent au Bois de Vincennes, ou il avnit confine Gelbejrge ; ct I'ayant 
caressee K; regent cn sa bonne gr^ce, et passd evec elle en amitid conjugate 
le resie de ses jours ” (tom i. 5S5.) Thus, bke a novel writer or a dramatist, 
he passes over an interval of twelve years. 
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he received her as her husband^ to the great joy of the 
nation. ^ 

Such is the hi 8 tor}| of a marriage contracted because 
iheking of France wanted to revive, in hii^own person, 
the old claims of Denmark td the throne of England, and 
to support them by a Danish fleet. Meantime he de- 
rived a traitorous assistance from some of those En- 
glishmen in whom the love of gain prevailed over all 
other considerations. Cceur de Lion, after his deliver- ^ 
ance, when engaged in war against him in Normandy, ] 195 '. 
discovered that English ships- came to St. Valery with 
stores, which were there purchased fdT Philip’s army. 
Summary and indiscriminating punishment i^as inflicted 
for this treason : he rode to St. Valery, seized the 
stores, and distributed them among his own soldiers ; 
burnt the ships which were found in the haibour, hung 
the sailors, and set Are to the town.** 


CHAP. IV. 

• • 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF KINO JOHN TO THE BATTLE 
OF 8LUYR, 

A. D. 1199—1540. 

There is^n old romantic st^ry, once popular, and 
not yet entirely out of reg?cmbrance among the^eople, 
that friar Bacon, and his friend and fellow magician 
friar Bungay, spent five years in making a bfazen head, 
for the purpose of leamiig frorfl it in what manner all^ 
England might be secured by Vailing it round : a waU, 
it seems, they had concluded on, but concerning the 
mode of construction, and the materials, they rei^red 
supernatural advice; and, perhaps, they wanted to 
know the spell which might render it impregnable. 
When tlieir elaborate work was completed, the hei^ spake 

* Holinsbecl, ii. 26a 
N 2 
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and told them ; but not expecting it to speak so soon, 
they were not attending wjjien it broke its brazen silence, 
and thus, losing the first part of speech, they could 
not understand the rest. * 

The kings of England who were contemporary with 
friar Bacon, though they had neither heard of the Grecian 
oracle, nor the Athenian interpretation of it, relied upon 
their wooden walls, 'fhey looked upon ships, not only 
as a means of necessary defence, but of dominion and 
. power. They had no navy : a standing fleet was as 
little known as a standing army ; but die same feudal 
principle upon which armies were brought into the 
field was aj^lied to the sea service ; the Cinque Ports’'^, 
and other maritime towns, . . and, probably, some inland 
ones also, . . holding their charters by this tenure. The 
('inque Ports were bound to provide among them fifty- 
two ships, and twenty-four men in each, for fifteen 
days, and Wnlefend the coasts whenever they were re- 
quired ; and, upon extraordinary occasions, the old im- 
post of danegelt was levied, as ship-money. Richard 
Camr de Lion, when he spread the renown of the En- 
glish name througllout the Levant, had shown that 
England was a great maritime power; and John, who 
succeeded him, miscreant though he was, had the merit 
of perceiving the true interests of the nation in this re- 
spect, and upholding its character with its strength. 
At whatever time the sovereignty of the sea^ may have 
been first assumed, Jolln asserted and maintained it. 

A.n. Early in his reign, dishonfiarable in every way but 

1200. enacted, with the assent of his barons, that any 

ships of other nation? though at peace and in amity 
Vith England, should be made lawful prizes, if they re- 
fused to strike to the royal flagf ; and, if they resisted, 

* Lyltclton, iU.71. 

+ Pour lour rcbellette.’* The ordinance is given from a MS of sir 
John Burroughs in the Museum, by Mr. Brce, in the Preface to his ** Cur- 
sory Sketch ot our Naval, Military, and Civil Establishments,” &c,, dunns 
the fourteenth century. The firat volume, being, I believe, all that was 
pubUshetl, relates exclusively to naval affkirs. It is the crude compilation 
of a distressed man , but made from original documents, and contains much 
curious inloimation. 
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the crews were to be punished with imprisonment at 
discretion. The claim was Certainly not new; it was 
asserted because he* was strong enough jto enforce it. 
The only maritime powerj by whom it could at that 
time have been resisted were those of the Mediter- 
ranean^ who were too distant to regard, or, perhaps, to 
know that it had been made. • 

A remarkable circumstance is recorded as having 
happened in the early part of this king's reign, or in 
the latter years of his father's. Some fishermen of Or- 
ford caught in their nets what the chroniclers call a 
fish, hut which they describe as resembling in shape 
a wild or savage man : he was naked, and in all bis 
limbs and members resembling the right proportion of 
a man : he had hairs also on • the usual parts of his 
body, albeit that the crown of his head was bald; his 
l)eard was long and rugged, and his breast hairy." The 
fishermen presented him to Sir Bartholomew de Glan- 
ville, who had then the keeping (»f Orford castle. When 
meat was set l)efore him, he greedily devoured it ; and 
he ate fish, whether raw or boiled, only pressing in 
his hands those that were raw, till ne had squeezed out 
the moisture. He would get him to his couch at the 
setting of the sun, and rise again at the rising of the 
same. He would not, or could not, utter any speech ; 
although, to try him, they hung him up by the heels, 
and miserably tormented him^” His after-usage must 
have been exceedingly kjnd, and he must havg^ been of 
a most forgiving temper not to resent this cruelty ; for 
it seems that he was well reconciled to lining ashore. 
One day they took him to the hafen, and, enclosing a part 
of it with their strong nets, % prevent, as they thought, 
his escape, they let him take the water for his diversion. 
He presently dived under the nets, rose Iw^yond* them, 
sported about as if mocking at his keepers, and then, 
of his own accord, returned to them, and remained their 
guest about two montlis longer ; then, being wcar^of aland 
life, he took an opportunity of stealing to sea.** Strange 
HoUnshed, ii. 291. Fabyan (315.) says he was kept six months upon 

N 3 
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as this story is, and incredible as it will be deemed by 
most readers, it is inserted here, because there is com^ 
pletc evidence that a similar circumstance occurred in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, on the coast 
of Spain, with this remarkable difference, that the man 
who had there chosen an aquatic life, was recognised, 
and th« history of his disappearance known at the place 
where he was supposed to have been drowned in bathing: 
he was carried back to his mother s. house, remained 
there nine years, and then took again to the water.* 

A.n. Amid all his disputes with the pope and with his 
1 - 05 . barons, John never neglected his naval concerns, and, 
unpopular m he was with other classes, never lost the 
good will of the seamen. In the seventh year of his 
reign, with the advice of his council, he prepared for 
attempting to recover Normandy, of which Philip Au- 
gustus had possessed himself : a strong national feeling 
was manifes^Lcd in favour of this just enterprise; the 
barons vied wdth each other in their preparations ; and 
so large a fleet was collected at Portsmouth, that it was 
believed so many ships had never been hi ought together 
before : the nufnher of mariners on board is stated at 
14,000, who had come from all parts of the kingdom 
to serve their country. But when all things were ready, 
and all in heart and hope, the archbishop Hubert and 
the carl of Pembroke, for reasons w'hich have not been 
explained, compelled, rather than persuaded, him to 
abandon his intention, fetter curses were breathed by 
the sailors against the evil counsellors, as they deemed 
them, who*' had frustrated this mighty preparation; 
and John himself was pinched so near the heart,” by 
the disgrace and disappointment, that, having got to 
Winchester, he repented him of having yielded, turned 
back t|^ Portsmouth, embarked, sailed out of the har- 


land j and then, because “ they could have no speech of it, they cast it 
into the so#, again.” 

• The stovy IB in Fcyjoo’s Theatre Critico, tom. viii. disc, 8. ; where it is 
related with such oircum8tanti.il proof, that he who disbelieves it can have 
no other standard of belief than his own will and pleasure. 
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bour; and for two days kept hovering off^ in hopes 
that the troops which had be^ dismiss^ would, when 
they heard this, foUow his example; but it was too 
late. • 

An effort was made wJlh more effect when Philip ^.n. 
Augustus, under the pope's sanction, prepared, as the 
champion of the papal church, to invade England, and 
depose an excommunicated king. Philip had long been 
provided for such ah enterprise; little caring under 
what pretext he might undertake it. The possession of 
Normandy had given him more ships and seamen than 
any former king of France had ever commanded; and, col- 
lecting them from other ports, wherever thejj were to be 
obtained, he had brought together, in the three harbours 
of Boulogne, Calais, and Gravelines, not less than 1700 
vessels.* His army, too, was most formidable in num- 
ber. Distracted as England was with internal troubles, 
greater vigour was nether shown in its coupsels than at 
diis time. An embargo had be^n laid upon all ships 
capable of carrying six or more horses : in whatever 
ports they might he found, they were, if laden, to be 
unladed, and sent round to Portsmoutji, well provided 
with good seamen, and well-armed ; and the bailiffs of 
the respective ports were to see that they were properly 
furnished with movable platforms f for embarking and 
disembarking the horses. The fleet which he assembled is 
said to have been far stronger than the French king’s} ; 
but this probably means in nhe size and equipment 
of the ships, s^nd in the fkill of the sailors, not^ num- 
bers. And “ he had got together such an ymy of men 
out of all the parts of his realm, both of lords, knights, 

gentlemen, yeomen, and othq^ of the commons, . .that, 
notwithstanding all the provifton of victuals that might 
possibly be recovered, there could not he found suffi- 
cient store to sustain the huge multitudeft of thoie that 

* Ricordus, 212. Sueyro, Aflalcs de Flandec, i edO. 

f “ rontibus et dens (Rymert Fcedera, i. JJT last edition). The me of 
the latter word, iii this place, shows that it w.is not erroiieougl}» written in 
another document ior clivis, as Ducangc iiupi}o«cil 

} Holinshed, ii. 305. 
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were gathered along the shore.” A great number of 
the commons^ therefort^ were discharged, and sent 
home, retaining only the men-m^arms, yeomen, and 
freeholders, •with the cross-bowmen or arbalisters, and 
archers. Even al*ter this feduction, 60,000 men were 
assembled on Barham Downs ; so that the chronicler 
might well say, If they had been all of one mind, and 
well iJent towards the service of their king and defence 
of their country, tacre had not been a prince in 
Christendom but that they might have been able to have 
defended the realm of England against him.” The land 
preparations were rendered unnecessary by John’s sub- 
mission to the legate, Tandulph ; when Jie surrenderf'd 
his crown, and, receiving it again from him, as the pope’s 
representative, swore fealty to the church of Rome, and 
bound his kingdom, by a written instrument, to an an- 
nual payment of 1000 marks for e\er, in token of vas- 
salage. m 

In those days this^ was not regarded as so unworthy 
an act as it is properly now considered ; nor was it in 
fear of the foreign enemy that John had consented to it. 
Base as he was*he»w'as of a race that m ver failed in 
courage. AVhcii Philip Augustus was informed, by the 
legate, that the king of England had submitted, and 
that, consequently, his aid was no longer required, for 
reducing the disobedient son of the church, he was ex- 
ceedingly indignant; and his first impulse was to go 
forward with the enterptise, in defiance of the pope. 
AH hi»- nobles and feudatory chiefs concurred in this, 
except the^ earls of Boulogne and Flanders, whom a 
reasonable jealousy of ^Philip had induced to treat se- 
cretly wdth John. Their^ opposition frustrated his de- 
sign, and he immediately turned his arms upon Flanders. 
Fernando de Portugal, son of king Sancho I., was then 
earl cfC Flanders, in right of Joanna his wife, . . a man 
more brave than fortunate ; . .the name, indeed, in his 
family, seems to have carried misfortune with it. Philip 
had extorted from him, on his marriage, the towns of 
Aire and St. Omer, and the sense of the wrong then 
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done him was rankling in his mind. On the other 
hand, he had not acted now m an open enemy; and 
Philip, in the temper dif one who was punishing a vassal 
for his breach of faith, besieged and with fittle oppo- 
sition took Calais, took possession of Yjiros and Bruges, 
and then laid siege to Client ; sending his fleet, mean- 
time, to Danirne. Fernando sent over to England for 
immediate aid ; and John forthwith despatched 300 sail, 
under William earl of Holland, William Longspear 
earl of Salisbury, his own bastard brother, and the earl 
of Boulogne. 

Damme, which was now to be the scene of the first 
great naval actioa between the English and Frtncb, and 
the first great naval victory recorded in the English an- 
nals, was at that time the port of Bruges, from whence 
it is about a mile distant, being situated near the junc- 
tion of the rivers Key and Lieve. It is supposed to 
have been a settlement of the Alans, and tliA the dog, 
ill the arms of the town, and of which a. fabulous story 
has been invented, refers to this origin. Then, and long 
afterwards, the sea came up to its walls ; till, about the year 
1180, the Hollanders, with their characteHstic and ad- 
mirable industry, recovered here a track of rich country 
from the waten ; and it was from the dam which they 
constructed for its defence, and which extends from 
thence to Sluys, that the town took its name. A chan- 
nel for the waters was made, at the same time, two miles 
in length, forming what, for the vessels of that ag^ was 
a capacious harbour., Th* Hollanders, by whom this 
great work was planned and executed, settled tiiere as a 
colony, greatly to the advantage Flanders, .from the 
earls of which province they obtained, in addition to the 
common privileges of Flemish subjects, an exemption 
from customs throughout the Flemish territory. In 
the course of little more than thirty years l)amme had 
become the great ernjioriura of those parts. No other 
part of Europe had advanced so rapidly in civili^tion 
as this province. Jn the eighth century it was mostly 
covered with M’^ood ; and so infamous for the robberies 
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and murders committed upon those whose ill fortune 
led them thither, thattdt was called, the Merciless Fo- 
rest* : in the ninth, when till; growing influence of 
religion had mitigated this barbarity, lands were given 
to any who wouttl settle on them f ; and m the tenth, 
when the manufactures to which it owed its early pros- 
perity, and its after- troubles, were introduced into 
Ghent, a rate of barter was^fixed, for want of mo- 
ney.”. By this rate two fowls went for one goose, two 
geese for one pig, three lambs for a sheep, and three 
calves for a cow.J In a little time the province was 
intersected with canals, and towns and cities arose and 
flourished; many of which, though fallen to decay, bear 
witness still, in the splendour of their public buildings, 
to their former affluence. Ghent was now the seat of its 
manufactures ; Bruges of its merchants, and Damme 
was its port; whither, as to a certain mart, the produce 
of the coffiitry, the furs of Hungary, the wines of Gas- 
cony and Rochelle,* and the cloths of England, were 
brought, and from whence they were distributed to all 
parts. $ 

When the* French arrived off this harbour, they 
offered peace to the inhabitants, who were wholly inca- 
pable of defending themselves against such a force ; they 
obtained the money which they* demanded as its price, 
and tlien they plundered the place. || Not satisfied with 

Suevro, i 21. '‘f Ibid i 24. J Tbid i. .54 

^ Guicciardiri, Reign Desc.v97. Jac Marcliantii Flandna, p. 53. 
Sauden Flandria IlluBtr-ita, tom. ii. 2(3. 

II This, with other curious jiartiriilars conrormug the trade of the place, 
we learn fre^n Brito’s honest verses He calls the I'Tonch commander Sa- 
vnnciis; Soiiyro calls him S||vary, which is, doubtless, the real nuine ; and 
Sanders i.> mistaken in naming Him Auriariis, 

“ Ope%tuncti8 & partihus orbis 

Navigio advectas supra spem repi>cnt oinncm ; 

Infecti aiycnti raa88a.s rubcique inetalh. 

Stamina Phccnirum rerum et cladumquc labores, 

* Et quas hue inttit vanas Hungana pelles, 

Granaque vera quibus gnudetsqualaU nibcrc : 

Cinn ratibus vino plenm Vascoina quale 

Vel Uiipella pant ; cum ferro rumque niotallis ; 

Cum pannis rehusque aliis quas Anglia, vel quas 
« Flaiidnn contulerat illuc, mittuutur ut mdo 
In v.irt.is parres mundi, dominisqiie reportent 
liucrabius, quibus est sjics semper mixta timori 
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this, they proceeded to ravage the country round about; 
and the sailors, as well as landP forces^ were thus em- 
ployed when the Engl^h fleets cruising in ^search of 
their enemy, approached. The English, as they neared 
the coast, espied many ships lying without the haven, 
which, capacious as it was, was not large enough to contain 
them all ; many, therefore, were riding at anchor without 
the haven's mouth, and along the coast. Shallops were 
presently sent out to espy whether they were friends or 
enemies ; and if enemies, what their strength, and in what 
order they lay. These espials, approaching as if they 
had been fishermen, came near enough to ascertain tliat 
the ships were loft without sufficient hands t# defend 
them ; and, hastening back, told the commanders that 
the victory was in their hands, if they wouhl only make 
good spet'd. No time was lost : they made sail toward 
the enemy, and won the tall ships" which were ri(ling 
at anchor, with little difficulty, the men on 8Rard only 
requesting that their lives might* be spared. The 
smaller ones, which were left dry when the tide was 
low, they spoiled of whatever was useful, and set on 
fire, the sailors escaping to the shore, •This done, 
they set upon those that lay in harbour, within the 
haven ; and here was hard hold for a while,” because 
of the narrowness of the place, allowing no advantage for 
numbers or for skill. And those Frenchmen says the 
chronicler, that were gone abroad into the country, 
perceiving that the enemies were come, by the running 
away of the mariners, returned with all speed to their 
ships to aid their fellows, and so made valiant Husistance 
for a time ; till the Englishmen, ^tting on land, and 
ranging tliemselves on either side; of the haven, heat the 
Frenchmen so on the sides, and, the ships grappling to- 


Sortc coTneN diibia, subitique angustia (:a<;us: 

Oinnia qua? pyrata rapax ^vancus et cju» 

Dira rnhors inidcm sibi connnnata Cadoco, 

Indigenis ccuitra percussa* fsedcra pacis, 

Dinpiiere sibi, suciis juvantilms ip$OB, 

Non vonti violarc fidem |iarttmquc negate, 

yua; nostris peccata reor nocuerc cdiT\\\\s."—>Philipptdos, Ub. viii. 
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gether, in front, that they fought as it had been in a 
pitched field, till thatji’finally, the Frenchmen were not 
able to sustain the force of the Englishmen, but were 
constrainel:!, after long fight and great slaughter, to yield 
themselves prisoners." 

The first act of the conquerors was to give thanks to 
God for their victory. They then manned three hun- 
dred of the prizes, which were laden with corn, wine, 
oil, and other provisions, and with military stores, and 
sent them to England ; the first fruits of that maritime 
superiority for which the church bells of this glorious 
island have so often pealed with joy. An hundred more 
were burnt, because they were drawn up so far upon 
the sands, that they could not be got out, without more 
hands and cost of time than could be spared for them. 
There still remained a great part of the enemy's fleet, 
higher up the harbour, and protected by the town, in 
which Ptiilip had left a sufficient force to protect the 
stores which he had left there, and the money for the 
payment of his troops.* ** The English landed ; the earl 
of Flanders joined them, and they proceeded to attack 
the pkee ; but by this there had been sufficient time for 
the French king to hasten, witli an overpowering force, 
from the siege of Ghent. The English, and their allies 
sustained a sharj) action, and were compelled to retreat 
to their ships, with a loss, computed by the French at 
2000 men. But they retreated no farther than to the 
near shores of the I&e of Walcheren; and Philip saw 
the linpossibility of saving the remainder of his fleet, 
considerkig tlie unskilfulness of his own seamen, as well 
as othei things, IK, set fire to them, therefore, him- 
self, that they might not fall into the enemy's hands. 
Such was the fate of that great naval armament, which 
is said to be the first French fleet mentioned in his- 


* This also Brito mentions in the report of an afiVighted messenger to 
Philip; — 

** Ner Gulielmus habet pulUis ferrata tueri 
Dolia quo post.it, qua.* plena naniismata turgent 
Quo solet ipse tiiis numerarc stipondia castris, 

Polhei dispcnsant) fi»caUa dona fideli.” — PAi/irppu’/ojr, lib. vin. 
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lory^*; and, as if the unfortunate town of Damme, 
which he had promised not to ^jure, and the foreign 
merchants to whom hip word was pledged, had not 
suffered enough by the previous spoil, he set the place 
on fire also, and it was consumed t ; and he wasted the 
country round with fire. 

The troubles with which England was continually 
agitated during John's eventful reign reduced that 
miserable king, in his latter years, to such extremities 
that he was fain to hide himself in the Isle of Wight; 
and wliilc his agents were employed, some in soliciting 
the court of Rome to interfere in his behalf, and others 
in engaging mercenaries for his service, he coijrted the 
favour of the Cinque Ports, and encouraged them to 
make prize of any ships which were suspected not to ‘ 
be his friends J ; so that his enemies had some reason 
for representing him as a sea rover. The pope espoused 
his cause, and mercenaries came at his invitation . . . 
chieftains who were desperate adventurers, leading an 
execrable sort of people, whose miserable fortunes at 
home easily drew them to any mischiefs abroad." One 
formidable band perished by shipwreck between Calais 
and Dover, with their commander Hugh de Boues, . . . 
a brave hut turbulent Frenchman, who was banished 
from his own country. The eastern coast, as far as Yar- 
moutli, was strewn with their bodies; and, probably, so 
great a loss of life || was never occasioned by any one 

• Charnock, i 311. 

i Iligordus, Sn2 Sanderus, h S04 j 9 Ilolinskcd, ii S09, SiO. Su.,yro, i. 

262. There ih a most remarkable mis-statement of these facts iii the Chro- 
nicon I'urononse, worthy of Bonaparte’s Monifettr. Curoqu^rex Frnn- 
rorum — miiltitudinem navium praeparasset, arinisque aliis nccessariis 
oncrasset, qwdam mmi a rege AnglUe latenter WaJen/tv, fore totam illam 
miiUitudmom navium rapuermit, secumquem Anglwmperduxerunt. (They 
stole the fleet!) Paucas tamen naves qutc t^mansorunt jusstt lex iratus 
coniburi, sed et quamdam villam in portu sitain, eo quod incolas irruentoa 
rognoverant ct consenserant advemssc.” — Martetie et Durand^ Coll. Amp, 
e. im 

t Holmshed, li 323. o • 

\ Savener de Mauleon, one of the men of great nobility, and right worthy 
warriors, who came out of parts of Poictou and Gascony to serve him, 
iiaving under them great numbers of good suldieis and tall men of war, 
jnay probably be the same person who commanded Philip’s armament and 
plundered Damme. • 

II Matthew Pans states their numbers at lO.lXlO, which is incredible ; but 
3ie force must have been numerous whicli could have led to such an ex- 
aggeration. Holmshed, 325. 
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storm before or since in those seas. It was reported 
that the whole county j>f Norfolk had been assigned by 
the king to these allies,^ and tha^the natives were to have 
been punished for their adherence to the barons^ by ex. 
pelling them to make room for the new settlers. Their 
fate, therefore, was regarded by tlie nation as a prpvi- 
dential deliverance, seeing that they must needs have 
lived upon the country^ which would have been sore op- 
pressed by such multitudes of strangers, even to the utter 
undoing of the inhabitants wheresoever they should 
have come.”* John regretted it at the time as a great 
misfortune; but he learned afterwards how little re. 
liance was to be placed upon men of this stamp, who 
served ohly for pay and for plunder ; tor in tlie ensuing 
year most of his hired forces left him t, and not a few 
entered into the service of the French prince, Louis, to 
whom his factious barons had traitorously offered the 
crown. < 

The death of this king was a happy event for the 
nation, though he left a child of nine years* old to suc- 
ceed him. In most of the barons, who so often com- 
bined against hirn^ there had been far more of personal 
animosity than of principle, . . more, perhaps, even than 
of personal views. But a child was an object of com- 
passion ; and they who already repented of having called 
in a foreign enemy were no longer withheld by hatred 
or by shame from following their English feelings, and 
taking the better pact. Louis's tide of fortune began 
to el.b, w^hen a force of 3Q0 knights, with a great body 
of soldiers, embarked at Calais for his support, in a 
fleet consisting of eighty great ships and many smaller 
vessels, cominandecf by Eustace the monk. This man, 
who was a Fleming b^ birth, had left his monastery to 
enjoy a patrimony which fell to him by the death of 
hL brothers ; that patrimony he appears to have dissi- 
pated; afterwards he became a notable pirate, and had 
done in his days much mischief to the Englishmen.” 


• Holinshed, 11. 325. 


t Ibid. 302, 
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The English government received timely intelligence of 
this, expected succour to the en^y ; and, accordingly, 
Philip de Albany and t John Marshal were appointed 
to collect the power of the Cinque Ports, and* guard the 
seas against them. With the* aid of Hubert de Burgh, 
earl of Kent, dien residing in the castle of Dover, they 
had not yet mustered more th^n forty vessels, |preat 
and small, on St. Bartholomew's day, when the French 
sailed, meaning to go up the Thames, and make fpr 
London. Not deterred by the inferiority of their forces, 
the English commanders put to sea, and encountered 
them ; then gained tlie weather-gage, and, ‘^by tilting at 
them with the irqp beaks of thek galleys, sunl^ several 
of the transports with all on board. They availed 
themselves of the wind also to try, with success, a new 
and singular mode of annoyance; for, having provided a 
number of vessels* on their decks, filled with unslaked 
lime, and pouring Water into them when thef were at 
just distance, and in a favourable position, the smoke 
was driven into the enemies' faces so as to disable 
them from defending themselves, while the archers and 
cross-bowmen aimed their destructii^ weapons with 
dreadful effect, Eustace, the monk, was found, after 
long search, hid in the hold of one of the captured ships: 
he offered a large sum for his ransom, so he might have 
his life spared, and offered also to enter into the service 
of the English king ; but as he had rendered himsolf 
singularly odious, llicliard, a bastArd son of king John, 
killed him, and sent his lieafi to young Henry as 
therly oflering, and as a proof of their imporlanA victory. 
Louis was so disheartened by tliis weverse, that he was 
glad to make peace upon such 4jrms as were proposed 
to him ; and receiving 15,000 marks for the release of 

* Cfiamock, i. 032. Campbell’s account (i. 117 ) i«, that t^ey laid hVaps 
of lime upon the deck, which, the wind blowing fVesh, drove in the face* 
of their enemies and in a irtanner blinded them. Neither of the writers 
give their authority, and Holinshed mentions no surh stratagem. 1 have 
read elsewhere of throwing lime in this manner. In one of Cceur de lion’s 
battles in Palestine, the Saracens, when closely pressed, took advanlbge of 
the wind, and, occupying some hills of loose sand, stlrr^ it about like dust, 
and blinded their enemies. 
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hostl^eB whom the b4r0£»^ wlm^inyited him^ IM |i^ 
into his hands, he gav^up such strong .hdldB as 
his possession, and returned to^ranOe. 

,A remarkable instance occurred some fifteen 
alteiwards of the feeling with which the people r^sed^d 
this naval victory, that ih its immediate consequences 
had delivered the country from the presence of a*fo- 
reij$ foe. In the cohrse of the civil commotions, by 
which the reign of Henry III. was disturbed, Hubert 
de Burgh became an object of persecution to the then 
prevailing faction ; and being forcibly taken from the 
sanctuary, in which he had sought for protection, at 
Brentwood, a smith was sent for to make fetters for 
him. Sut when the smith understood that it was for 
Hubert, earl of Kent, he was called upon to perform 
this ignominious ofiice, he refused to do it, uttering, says 
Speed sucli words (if Matthew Paris do not poetise) 
as wil] ^ow that hondhlilllc thoughts are sometimes 
found in the hearts^ of mel^hose fortunes are far from 
honour. For having first dra^n a deep sigh, he said, 
“ Do with me what ye please, and God have mercy on 
my soul^ but as«the Lord liveth, I will never make iron 
shackles for him, but will rather die the worst deatli 
that is. Is not this that Hubert who restored England 
to England ? He who faithfully and constantly served 
John in Gascony, Normandy, and elsewhere, . . whose 
high courage, when he was reduced to eat horse.fiesh^ 
even the 4 enemy admired? He who so long defended 
Dover Castle, the key of England, against all the strong 
sieges of tlfe French, and by vanquishing them at sea 
brought safety to the kingdom ? God be judge between 
him and you for using him so unjustly and inhumanly !’* 
It is to be regretted that this man's name has not been 
preserved ; none of his contemporaries deserved a more 
hdhourabk remembrance. It was at the risk' of his 
life that he thus obeyed the impulse <jf an honest heart ; 
and Hubert must have fell a prouder and worthier gra- 
tificition at this brave testimony to his services than 

♦ Page 517. 
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the largest grant could erer hare given him^ with which 
he* Was rewarded in>the days of his prosperity^ 

The next maritimw event that our chroniclers have 
recorded is of a more extraordinary nature^ . . a great 
battle among the fishes of the sea^ on the coast of Eng. 
land, “ so that there were eleven whales or thirlepools 
cast on land, besides other huge and monstrdus fishes, 
which appeared to be dead of liome hurts. And^ one of 
those mighty fishes, coming into the Thames alive, was 
pursued by the fishers, and could scarce pass through 
the arches of London bridge ; at length, with darts 
and other such weapons, they slew him before the king? 
manor at Morjlake.”* Our ancestors werg as careful 
to report wonders as they were prone to magnify them ; 
but, among the things which have been thus reconled, 
there are not a few that, having long been discredited * 
in the progress of incredulity, the progress of know, 
ledge has enabled -Us to mtderstand and believe. Such 
is th(‘ fact recorded thus, by Hcljnshed +, in his chro. 
nicle of this reign. “ On the even of the circumcision a.d. 
of our Lord, in the night season, whilst the air was 12.H. 
most clear and bright, with shining stars, the moon 
being eight days' old, there appeared in the element 
the perfect form and likeness of a mighty great ship ; 
which was first seen of certain monks of St. Albans, ^ 
who, remaining at St. Amphibalus, were got up to be- 
hold by the stars if it were time for them to go to 
mattins ; but, perceiving that strange sight, they caDed ^ 
up such of their acquaintance as lodged near ftt hand 
to view the same. At length it seemed ' lis boards 
and joints thereof had gone in suiter, and so it vanished 
away.'" Sailors who had seen^or heard of the Flying 
Dutchman would at no time hJve questioned the truth 
of this relation : they who have studied the aerial phe- 
nomena of optics will as readily Wieve it aow. * 

About the saipe time certain ships were driven by 
force of wind and weather into certain havens on the, 
north coast of England towards Berwick ; whiclf sbip^ 

* Ho1mshe<l, i. 390. f Ibid. ii. 430. 
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were of a very strange form and fashion^ but mighty 
and strong. The men ^at were aboard were of some 
far (jountry, for their language \#is unknown^ and not 
understandable to any that could be brought to talk 
with them. The fraught ^d ballast of the ships was 
armour and weapons, as habergeons, helmets, spears, 
bows, arrows, crossbows, and darts, with great stores of 
victuals. There lay, also, without the havens, on the 
coast,' diverse other ships of like form, mold, and 
fashion. Those that were driven into the havens were 
stayed for a time hy the bailiffs of the ports ; but, 
finally, when it could not he known what they were, 
nor from "v^hence they came, they were licensed to depart 
without loss or harm in body or goods.'** It is not 
easy to understand by what circumstance ships from 
any P’innish or Slavonic ports could have been blown to 
the coast of Northumberland, and still less credible is it 
that they hiimdd have come from the White Sea. The 
probable solution is, that the ports to wdiich these stran- 
gers were driven were so little frequented, that b’rcnch and 
Flemish were the only forei^ui languages in any degree 
known there, and \tohaps not those. Norway was then 
at war with Denmark ; and it may possibly have been 
a Norwegian fleet, prepared for w^ar, but evidently with 
no piratical inccntioii. What piracy was carried on at 
that time seems to have been by Irish, and perhaps 
Welsh freebooters : for there was an agreement between 
Henry III. and his vassal Olave, king of Man and of 
the islands, that the vassal kiAg was, at his own cost, to 
guard the«English and Irish coasts on those seas against 
all hurtf as far as wus in his power ; for which service 
he w^as to receive annuplly, from Ireland, forty marks, 
a hundred measures J of wheat, and five barrels of 
wine. § 

In the year 1238 an attempt was made to murder 
king Henry III. at Woodstock in his bed. The assas. 

* Holmshed, ii 431. 

t Nedampnutn pnedictis terris nostris, — pro posse suo, perznareiu 
coglen^ illls [)os8it evenire ” 

X Cranuocos. ^ Rymer (last edition), i. 218. 
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sin, wlio was a clerk, Clement by name, got in at the 
window at midnight ; and as^tlie king happened that 
night to lie in anotlipr apartment, he sought him up 
and down in other chambers, with naked knife in 
hand,” till he was seen by -one of the queen's gentle- 
women, who was sitting late, and engaged devoutly at 
her book, by candle light. Her cries awakened the^king's 
servants, and the criminal was apprehended. There 
could be no doubt of his intention ; and whether his 
apparent madness were real or feigned, he was brought 
to trial at Coventry, and there having, upon full evi- 
dence, been justly condemned, was executed witfi” 
alwminable barbarity. * At his death he declared that 
he had been suborned to the attempt by 'ft^illiain de 


Marisch, whose father Oeoftrey had been recently dis- 
appointed in his expectations of sharing in the patri- 
mony of Richard, earl of Pembroke, Strongbow's 
representative, when that powerful earl mirshal had 
been slain in Ireland. Hearing this, William took to 
the 8ca.s ; and taking possession of Lundy Island f, 
“ played the rover,” from thence as from a stronghold, 
tl)at little island being deemed inexpugnable. He con- 
tinued during four years to do much mischief in the neigh- 
bouring seas; at length he was surprised with sixteen of 


A 1). 

1212. 


* “ And woTthilv," says Si)ecd ; for aaavulf^ar olironicler hereupon 
saitli Uuly, in woundiPK and killing a pnnro the traitor is guiltv o* hoini- 
culc, of parrieide, of elinaticide, nay, of deicide '* This language might 
rather have been expected from some old attorney.geneial tfian from Kaipb 
IJfihnslicd, 'but that good old cbronirler wpte at a tune when Klizaheih’s 
life was m eontinual danger from surh aTtcinpts “Tfiose practiros ot 
trcasoi!, in suittwo ii;radu^" sajs which eannot be eninmitie# without 
irrecoverable detriment to the whoTe estate (specially where suecesfiion is 
uncertain), are of an old brewing, though they be never so ru^ly broached. 
And, truly, if the cursed miscreant which iindertaketh an eiirerpriM' of this 
ciimlity had the grace to consider how maii Anurdcrs he eoinmitteih by 
implication, in giving the royal person of the prince a deadly wound, 1 
doubt not, if he wcie a man, and not a nank devil, be would be weaned 
fVom that outrageous villany And, ther^ore, a thousand woes hi>ht on 
h)s heart that shall sfreteh out his hand, nay, that shall onre conceive in 
thought, a murder so heinous,” 11 J8.5 
f It has just at this time been stated in the newspaiiers, INov lS3Sft that 
lieutenants Denham and Ilohmson have recently discovered that this island 
possesses a good roadstead, where a considerable fleet might ride securely 
in westerly gale,s A schooifellow of mine at IJnsfol, whose father fre- 
quently navigared the Ilristol ('hatinel, had passed some days upor: this 
island, where there was then only a solitary habitation: and 1 •cll rt- 
memhor that, when listening to his arcoimt of it some fifty years ago, I 
used to look upon him as a sort of Itobinson Crusoe 
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his companions : they were put to death in London as 
pirates, he as a traitoj; but at his death he utterly 
denied that he had ever been f>rivy to the attempted 
murder of the king.* 

The French had lost the first fleet that they ever 
fitted out ; and their subsequent efforts at sea had not 
been fortunate. But the possession of Normandy, 
which, by favour of the troubles in England, they had 
conquered from king John, gave them ships and seamen; 
and, during the turbulent reign of his feeble son, they 
acquired, for a short time, such a superiority over tlio 
daval force of the Cinque-ports, the Bretons and the 
Calais-men joining with them, that the Cinque-ports 
were compelled to call upon the government for aid. t 
The wardens of those ports had adhered faithfully to 
John in all his reverses; but under Henry 111. they 
took the adverse part, and kept the sea, that no stranger 
should ev^er the land to aid the king against the 
barons. :j: John had requited them for their fidelity, 
hy allowing them to make prize of any vessels which 
they might choose to look upon as enemies : that prac- 
tice they contmuu.1 when the)' changed their party, and 

robbed and spoiled all men that they might take, 
s])aring neither English merchants or others and the 
common fame went, that the barons of the land had 
good part of the gain thus made. § T oward the closi 
of this miserable reign, when, through the courage and 
ability of his son prince Edward, the king had gained 
the ap.:endency over a set nobles who would liavt 
reduced |(he government to a condition like that of 
Poland, some loyal pi^ soners in Dover Castle, encouraged 

'* ildllnshecl, i, 385 .398. 523. f Holinahed, ii. 398 

t Fabysin, .3'>.3 

^ Fabyan, .35b. An agreement lietwecn them and the governors of the 
realn) was made this same year, during the king’s absence, jh tvhioh they 
twik upon theitiselves to guard the cixist and the sea against the king’iv 
eneimes : the governors engaged to use their endeavours, on tlie king’s 
return, for prevailing on him to declare, by his letters patent, that this 
shoulil in no ways prejudice their liberties ; and they bound themselves not 
to offci^d against the king’s liege subjects, nor any who had his safe conduct 
(Rymer, i. 9.50 ) This, as usual in factious times, was arming men in the 
king’s name against the king’s cause. 
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by the tidings which reached them in their captivity, 
got possession of a t<jwer witftn the castle-walls, and 
defended themselves against their keepers till the king 
and prince Edward came to their deliverance. The 
garrison were then glad to obtain honourable conditions 
for themselves ; and Edward proceeded along the coast, 
punishing some of the inhabitants within the precincts 
of the Cinque-ports, putting others in fear, and re- 
ceiving them into the king's peace. Winchelsea alone 
resisted hini ; but he forced the town, “ in which entry 
much guilty blood was spilt,'* though the multitude, h|r — 
his command, were spared. Thus were the seas made 
quiet ; but this Vas not effected without some compro- 
mise, and a condition to which so able a prince as 
Edward would never have consented if the government ‘ 
liad been firmly established. It might lie fitting as 
well as necessary that all their former privileges should 
be confirmed to them, because those privileges were 
intendeel not merely for their owrt but for the jiublic 
good. But when it was granted that if any man, 
English or other, would sue for restitution of goods by 
them before taken, or for the delta of any of their 
friends before slain,” all such complaints should lie sued 
ill their courts and there determined, there must have 
been the confidence of strength in the party that made so 
iiiiquilous a demand, and the consciousness of weakness 
in that which consented to it, The common fame at a^d. 
that day ran, that the wardens 0 ^“ the Cinque-pojts had 
the dominion of the sea, i^erefore the king was fain to 
follow their pleasure.” * This was a most fiisgraceful 
and dangerous example; for they fiad seized c\ery ship 
they met, and tjdrown the crewjvoverboard, English and 
foreigners alike, murdering,” says a contemporary f , 
all who brought necessary commodities to this coujitry, 
without distinction, so that the price of all imported ar- 
ticles was grievously enhanced, the people greatly dis- 
tressed thereby, and the merchants ruined.” Tlig most 

* Fabyan, 361. Ilolinsbed, ii. 469 

t TIjos. Wykes, quoted by Henry, iv. 467. 

o 3 
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perilous lesson that has ever been taught to sinful man is, 
that strength may securd*impunijj^ in this world for any 
wickedness. 

Even in this reign, when national interests seemed in 
othbr things to be little regarded, Henry evinced a 
lively concern for the maritime strength of his domi- 
nions. lie had given the Isle of Oleron as an appanage 
to his son prince Edward, expressly, however, speci- 
fying in the grant that it was not to be separated from 
the crown. Edward thoughtlessly made a grant of it 
. his uncle Guy de Lusignan ; but the king compelled 
him to revoke the grant, as having been made without 
consideraU’ Jii of this prohibitory condition,- and the 
islanders, whose old and tried fidelity was highly praised, 
were instructed not to admit any governor unless he 
were sent by the king or his son.* 

The Fl(^mings, who were then the most industrious 
of European nations, found theiUvSelves inconvenienced 
by the feudal relations of their earl to the crown of 
France, when that kingdom was at war wirii England; 
for in that case their great and gaiulul trade with this 
country was interrupted. They represented, therefore, 
to the English government that this evil ought to be 
no necessary consequence of any dispute between Eng- 
land and France ; and they requested that, for the benefit 
of both parties, the Flemish merchants might be allowed 
to carry on their trade as usual, so long as Flanders itself 
A'®* took no other part in the w'ar than what the earl was 
^ called upon by reason of his ’homage to perform ; and 
to this rc/lsonahle a]>j>lication England reasonably coii- 
sented.t In later mnes the Dutch are said to have 
carrieil tliis principle serfar as to have sold gunpowder 
to the people with whom they were actually engaged in 
hostilities. This, which maybe deemed magnanimous 
or mean according as we regard the act or the motive, 
is an extreme case ; hut certainly whatever lessens the 
amoui^t of private and individual evil which war brings 


Rymor, i. 374. 378. 404. 


f Marchantius, 232. Sueyro, i. 283. 
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with it is to be tlesired. Let us hope that a time will 
come when trade with an fenemy’s country, which 
has been permitted urfder the system of licenses, may be 
carried on by a humane and just agreement ; that peace 
or war may in this respect*make no difference to those 
who are inoffensively pursuing their business on the seas 
and that the capture of a merchant ship may b^ consi- 
dered to be as little consistent with the honourable spirit 
in which war ought ever to be conducted, as the plunder 
of a defenceless town. 

The resources and the naval strength of England had < 
suftered so much during Henry lll.’s reign, that wBeiT* 
prince Edward* after he had restored the authority of the 
crown, and something like order to the land, embarked 
with one of his brothers for the holy war, the forc^ 
with which he sailed consisted only of thirteen ships * 
and 1000 men : hut he took with himanamc which he had 
already rendered renowned ; and the high repi»%tion which 
llichard Coeur de Lion had won in the East for English 
valour was not diminished hy his conduct. Some danger 
of interruption on the seas, which at that time could have 
been from no foreign enemy, was ajl^irehended, when on 
his return after his father's death he was about to cross 
from G ascony ; for the constable of Dover (.’as tic, as warden 
of the Cinque-ports, was written to, to provide ships and 
galleys for the king’s passage, and was instructed secretly 
to apprise the king’s best and trustiest friends in those 
ports, that they should cautiously make themselves 
ready for this service; jfrid the constable wasf:xliortcd 
to use circumspection as well as diligence in this mat- 
ter, t His return was celebrate# with such joy as had 
been felt at no former accession ; for it was known that 
the crown had passed from a weak head to a worthy 
one, the sceptre from a feeble to a vigorous hand. He 
was received in London ** with all the deJfionstralJons of 
loyal affection that the Londoners could devise, or that * 
his own heart could have desired. Tiie streets were hung 

o 4- 


Campbell, 1 . 121. 


+ Rymer, i, part Ji. 50i. 
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with rich cloths of silk^ arras, and tapestry : the alder, 
men and burgesses of the «ity threw out of their windows 
handfuls of gold and silver, to sigifify the great gladness 
which they had conceived of his safe return : the con. 
duits ran plentifully with white wine and red, that every 
' one might drink his fill.” About a fortnight afterwards 
he and, his queen Eleanor (one of the best and worthiest 
with whom evef king was blessed, and who had the 
rare happiness in that station of being loved as she de- 
served,) were crowned in Westminster Abbey, which had 
almost re-edified by his father. There were pre- 
^nt at the ceremony the king of Scotland and the earl of 
Britanny, vvith their wives, who were dsters to king 
Edward, and the queen-mother donna Juana, widow of 
king Ferdinand of Castile ; and at this coronation 500 
great horses were, with a sort of barbarous magnifi- 
cence, turned loose among the crowd for any who could 
catch themj^y the Scotch king and the English barons, 
as they and their retinne alighted.* 

Edward I. has not in these days the sympathy of any 
generous mind with him in his Welsh wars, justifiable 
as th(‘ conquest seertied in those ages, and beneficial as 
it has eventually proved to W ales as well as England] ; 
but the manner in which he conducted it gave fresh 
proof of his great ability. In his first campaign the 
sliips which the Cinque-ports furnished behaved so weU, 
that a new charter of liberties was granted to those ports, 
ill acknowledgment of thhir services to his predecessors, 
and specially for what they how rendered in Wales, 
This chajter confirmed to them all the privileges to 
which they had been ^titled from the time ol’ Edward 
the Confessor, and conc^ed large exemptions t from 
ordinary imposts, as also from the law concerning ward- 

• HoIit:»hed, ii. C9. Speed, 543. 

+ Tlie clause is a rich st^cimen of law :— *• Ita quod quieti sint 

de ornni tlieolonio, et omni consuetudlnc ; videlicet, ah ornni bastagio, tal. 
laeio, passagiu, caryagio, nvaiio, spoiisaRio, et omni wrccco, ct de tota 
vendvcloiie, achato et rechato auo, per totam terrain et potcstfitcin nostram 
cum sweavt't sacca, et thol, e» them ; et quod habcant irdanp^enetheC, ot 
quodaint wrecirv et wytefry, et iestageliy, et lonetopfry, et quod habeant 
don etatrond apud Gciiieinuuth. 
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ships and marriage^ which was then a recent enactment^ 
and one of the most oppressiw^that ever obtained in this 
kingdqm ; for this they were bound to serve^ at the 
king's summons^ with fifty-seven ships^ for fifteen days, at 
their own cost.* When the war was renewed, 4000 
quarrels were ordered for the use of this fleet the*^ 
cross-bow being then in distant combat what the inusket 
has since been. One of die king's first measures then was 
to occupy the Isle of Anglesea, from whence the Welsh 
used to draw supplies of food» and whither they some- 
times retired for refuge. The ships of the Cinq ue-ports ^* « 
performed this service for him the more easily, because^®^’ 
the chief persons in the island, pursuant |p the oath * 
which they had taken at the last peace, did not act against 
them. It was now desirable to establish a communication 
withtlie main land, either for the purpose of acting upon 
the rear of the Welsh anny,orof combining operations with 
that part of his own which was then in the Start of the 
enemy’s country. With this view* he laid down abridge 
of boats in the narrow\\st part of the Menai Straits, from 
the point of land called Wod-y-down, nearly opposite 
to Bangor : the platform which he*raised upon it was 
wide enough for threescore men to pass abreast. Seeing 
this, the Welsh threw up entrenchments on their side, to 
obstruct the work in its progress, to check the advance 
of the English when it should be finished, and to 
secure the passage into their own mountains. Bt^fore 
it was completed, a party of Efiglish, with some of the 
Gascon lords, and a b(^y of Spaniards wKo were 
dien in Edward's service, crossed where the water was low 
enough for them to make their^way from the termi- 
nation of the bridge to the sho^. Richard ap Walwyn, 
who commanded the Welsh, let them advance without 
opposition, to reconnoitre his works at the foot of the 
mountain ; but when the tide came in, afld interJepted 
their retreat, he rushed down upon with a very 
superior force, and drove them into the water : many 
were slain, and many, by reason of the wefght of 

* Rymer, I part iL .W. f Rjid. 60 *. 
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their armour, were drowned in endeavouring to regain the 
bridge. Thirteen knighA, seventeen esquires, and 200 
foot soldiers fell, according to the English account; 
1000 according to the Welsh. Among them was that 
famous knight sir Lucas de Thania,” who was the leader 
of the foreign troops, sir William Lindsey, Robert 
Clifford, and William de la Zouch. Sir William La- 
timer, who commanded the English, recovered the bridge 
by the stoutness of his horse. * Edward was at Ahercon- 
way at the time, . . for no such imprudence would have 
committed had he been present ; but this loss, and 
the inconvenience wliich the passage of those straits oc- 
casioned, nu'de him conceive the intention»of constructing 
a stone bridge there. The architects whom he consulted 
made an unfavourable report, saying that the bottom 
was doubtful, and the sea at times raging and stormy. 
Edward was one of those men who think every thing 
practicable^hat they know to lie greatly needed, and who, 
in the strength of that persuasion, overcome difficulties 
which to others would be insuperable : he would have 
made the attempt, if the inhabitants of Arvon had 
not petitioned against it, and still more because his 
attention was engrossed by other srlu'ines of ambition, 
and objects of more pressing im])ortance.f Hut he would 
have failed in it ; for what he pro])osed v.’as more than 
modern engineejrs have ventured to undertake. It was 
reserved for Telford, in our own days, to suspend over 
those straits, and at the very point where Eihvard laid 
his floating bridge, an iron ohe in the air, which is at 
once the mf st stupendous and the most beautiful work 
of its kind that the whrld has ever seen. 

The seas were very/* insecure during this reign: 

1203. Prance had now raised a naval force ; and the French, on 
one part, taking advantage of this, and the English, on 
the other, of ’‘the jealousy wliich it caused, enormities 
were committed on lioth sides, . . in the consequence of 
which the governments were involved. Six ships of war 

* Hohnshfd, li. 485 Wanington’*! Hist of Wales, ii. 256—^8. 

f Ilcautiea of England and Waleb, xvii. 
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were fitted out hy England, and sent to Bourdeaux for 
the defence of the coast of (lascony. Two of these, as 
they sailed along tiie coast of Normandy, fearing no 
hurt, were assailed by the Norman fleet, sfnd taken, and 
several of the men hanged* With whatever provocation 
this may have been done, or with whatever pretext^ 
the act itself was so outrageous, that the lord Robert 
Tiptoft, who then commanded the English fleet, collected 
the force under his orders, and sailed for Normandy, 
with the intention of revenging himself upon any Nor- 
man ships that he might fall in with. Meeting with - 

he entered the mouth of the Seine, attacked the vessels 
that lay at author there, and captured six,®ha^'ing slain 
many of the men ; and then returning to sea with his 
prizes, he cast anchor not far from the land, in hope 
that the i^Vcnch might be provoked to come forth, 
and give him battle. Mobile he lay there, in this vain 
expectation, a fleet of Normans came that on their 
return from (lascony, freighted •with wine: they were 
in great strength, and liad gone in boastful defiance of 
the English ; but they were now attacked and captured, 

. . with little difficulty, it is said, y^t with the slaughter 
of nearly a third part of their whole force, and 'J'ip- 
toft carried them to England, T'hus far all had been 
done rashly between the Englishmen and the Normans, 
without any commission of their princes." France now 
“ preyiarcd a navy, and furnished it with soldiers to en. 
counter the English." Messengers the while went to and 
fro,tljc one party complafhing of truce-breaklnj^ the other 
requiring restitution of ships and prope*ty violently 
taken ; and there might have bScn good hope of agree- 
ment, if Charles earl of AJplois, the French king’s 
brother, being of a hot nature, and desirous of re- 
venge, had not stirred up his brother to seek revenge- 
inent by force of arms." Both fleets wAe now equally 
incensed : the French went forth to seek the English, 
and these, minding not to detract the battle, sharply 
encountered their enemies at a certain place betwixt 
England and Normandy, where they had laid a great 
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empty ship at anchor, to give token where they meant 
to join.” The English had lj*ish and Hollanders 
^with them; witli the French there were Flemings and 
Genoese. It wiis at first a doubtful and a bloody fight ; 
neither the number nor the Idss on either side are stated ; 
out in the end the French were put to the chase, 
and scattered abroad/’* 

The two nations were now at war ; and the king of 
England “ caused three several fleets to b*i prepared, and 
appointed to them three sundry admirals, for the better 
jfefeping of the seas : to them of Y armouth and other 
of those parts he assigned the lord John Botetourt ; to 
them of thg Cinque-ports, William de l#eyboriie; and 
to them of the west country and the Irislmien, he 
appointed a valiant knight of Ireland as their chieftain.” 
One of these flet)ts sailed from Portsmouth ; and though 
baffled for a while by contrary winds, ascended the 
Garonne at'j.ast,aiid captured several vessels, t Instruc- 
tions were given by the English governuient that the 
armed force of the country should he held in readi- 
ness every where along tlie English coast in case of 
invasion. And because, it was said, there might he no 
little danger at that time fiom Normans or othei fo- 
reign religioners settled upon the coast, or upon any 
navigable rivers which communicated with it, such 
foreigners were to be removed into tlie interior, and all 
ships and boats l)elonging to them to be drawn ashore, 
and deprived of their rudders and rigging. J Treason 
was indeed busily at work ; but it was a knight not a 
monk who Tas the traitor. Sir Thomas Turberville, a 
man of singular and approved valiancy,” and hitherto 
of unsuspected fidelity, h^d been taken prisoner by the 
French in Gascony, and “ to save his life, and deliver 
himself out of captivity,” engaged to use his endeavours 
for raising a rfcvolt in Wales, and also for betraying the 
English fleet : this latter object he was to bring about 
by getting the command, which he doubted not to ob- 

• Holinshed, ii 500, /KU. f Holinslu'd, *>04. 

t Uymer, 1. part n. S'JG 
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tain, through his own high character and the influence of 
his friends. King Edward, |;hough he had received him 
very courteously ; bftt, “ as God urould have it, he denied 
that suit.'* • 

The French fleet, looking for the success of this 
complot, put to sea : it consisted, what with galleys and 
other ships, of 300 sail ; for the French king had obtained 
vessels both from Marseilles and Genoa, 'rtiey ap- 
proached the coast, and lay at anchor off it for some days, 
expecting that the F^nglish fleet would come forth to 
encounter them, and that Turberville would betray it^ 
into their hands. But when their patience was wCBB^ 
out, they landed certain ]iersons who knew^the country*, 
that they might obtain intelligence, and discover the 
cause of his delay. These persons were apprehended ; 
and, as they could give no satisfactory account of them- 
selves, they were executed as spies. They sent also five 
galleys to reconnoitre the coast ; one of ti^e came to 
Hy the, and, by a stratagem of tjic English, who feigned 
to take flight into the interior, the crew were tempted to 
land, as to an easy prize ; the English then surprised 
them, slew the whole party, and burnt the galley. In- 
censed at this, the French commander sailed straight 
for Dover, landed there, and began to sack tlie priory 
and the town. There were not many of the men of 
Dover slain : for they escaped by swift flight at the first 
entry made by the Frenchmen : but of women and chil- 
dren there died a great number ; for the enemies spared 
none.*’ The flight of#the men, however, vaas not in 
mere baseness : they raised the counflry og every side ; 
and great numbers having collected, came to Dover 
towards evening ; and, attacking such PVenchmen as 
were prowling in quest of ftirther prey, “ slew them 
down in sundry places.*' The French commander, who 
had been busy all the day in plunderings* seeing fhat his 
people were running to the sea- side, got straightway to 
his ships, with such pillage as could be embarked in 
haste ; but not before he had set fire to the towft, which 
was in part consumed. Many who had ventured into the 
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country for spoils and could not reach the shore in time^ 
were slain wherever they H^re found ; some of them hid 
themselves in the corn-fields ; arid*^whcn they were dis- 
covered, they WTre slaughtered like wild beasts by the 
country people. The whole loss of the enemy was little 
ntefis than 800, The people of Dover had to regret an 
old Benedictine, Thomas by name, who, when his 
brethren took flight, could not, by any persuasions, be 
induced to leave his convent, nor, by any threats, to 
discover its treasures when the French came to plunder 
it. The plunderers, therefore, killed him ; and for this 
iiirti-v/rdom, as it was deemed, and for his other virtues, 
he was held in such estimation, that miracles w^ere per- 
formed in his honour, through the faith of his believers 
or the fraud of his fraternity.* But this altern[)t at 
setting up a St. Thomas of Dover failed ; St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was too near a neighbour. Tnrberville’s 
treason w'aw^'^oon afterwards disclosed l:>y liis H‘Cretary, 
through whom his correspondence with ihc French 
was carried on : he attemjUed to csca])c, but was pur- 
sued and taken ; and having been brought to trial, and 
convicted, was punis,hcd with death. 

A.D. xhe English, on their part, were not more fortunate 

1297. expeilition of far greater magnitude; and their 

failure was more disgraceful, because, though there was 
no default of courage, it was mainly attributable to their 
ow’n gross misconduct. Edward, ha^illg entered into an 
alliance agahist France with the carl of Flanders, em- 
barked wirh an English force for, that country, and landed 
near Siuys. ,^Bul no sooner had he disembarked, than, 
through old envy am? malice depending between the 
mariners of the Cinque-ports and those of Yarmouth and 
other quarters,” an ill -suppressed enmity broke out; and, 
in defiance of the king's commands and in contempt of 
his presence, th^; two parties fought on the water in such 
earnest sort, that, on the Yarmouth side, there were five- 

♦ Grafton, i SfX). HoUnshed, ii. 509 Bzovius, xiii. 1295., from the MS, 
Vatic, de Rebus Anghcia. 
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and-twenty ships burnt and destroyed ; and three of the 
largest vessels, part of the kind's treasure being in one of 
them, were tolled fifrth into the high sea, and quite con- 
veyed away." This daring defiance of autlv)rity augured 
iD for the campaign in whicj;i Edward was engaged ; and, 
ill fact, his men were little more subordinate ashore thaq^^ 
they had shown themselves afloat. A French force 
occupied Bruges, and thought to have taken the English 
fleet, which lay in the harbour of Damme ; but they 
had timely intelligence, and put to sea. The enemy 
tlien began to fortify Bruges and Dahime. The English 
and tlieir allies drove them from the latter place ^ 
considerable loss ; and Bruges also, it was thought, might* 
have been recovered, if the English and Flemings liad 
not fallen at strife and fought together about the divi- 
sion of the prey.” This was not the worst: the conduct 
of the English at twhent, where Edward passed great part 
of the winter, so exasperated the townsmer^that more 
tlian 700 of them were slain in a sudden tumult ; and 
Kdw^ard himself is said to have*becn beholden for his 
life to the protection of a knight of Flanders. The ill- 
will which was tlms occasioned, ^id increased by the 
outrages of the English footmen, . . for they one day 
plundered the town of Damme, and slew as many as 
200 persons, who had submitted to the king on his 
arrival, . . became, at length, so formidable, notwith- 
standing the eftbrts of Edward, on the one part, to curb 
tlie insolence of his troops, uncj of the earl of Flanders, 
on the other, to restrain the indignation of Ij^s people, 
that this, more than any other cau|^p ^casioned the 
failure of the expedition ; and ^le king ftok tlie first 
pretext for returning to England. * 

The nearer concerns of AVAles and Scotland occupied 
Edward too much to allow him either leisure or means 
for prosecuting the war with France; Jje conc|;pded it 
by a treaty, one article of which contracted for the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, Edward of Caernarvon, with the 


• HnUnshed, il S9<5. 528. 
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French princess Isabella. No royal inarriap:e ever afforded 
sa4der or more fertile sul^ect for tragedy and for history 
than this. Edward I. has been i%proachcd^ and will be 
through all ages^ for his treatment of Wallace and of 
the Welsh prince David: would have been easier for 
^him^ . . I will not say to justify, . . but to exAise himself, 
in both those cases, by the ojunions and feelings of that 
age, tlfan for entering into this fatal contract. Three 
years before, he had proposed a marriage between this his 
eldest son, then ten years of age, and PIuiipj)a, the youngest 
daughter of Guy dkrl of Flanders. The proposal was 
* gL **^y accepted by the earl, with the advice of his best 
friends: the portion was agreed upon, the writings made, 
and lands ifi England appointed for the 'bride's dowry. 
Mliatever views of policy there may have been on the king 
of England’s part in soliciting this^matrimonial alliance, 
there was none on the earl's ;. . he was an easy, unambitious 
old man, d^<5irous only of keeping his people in j)eace, and 
living in quietness. France, however, regarded it with 
e.xtreme jealousy ; for it was already a state maxim with 
that most far-sighted and unscrupulous of all govern... 
raents, to prevent an.y union of interests between Flanders 
and England ; and Philip the Fair* having deter- 
mined, by any means, to prevent this marriage, had r<*- 
course to the basest. He invited the earl, in terms of 
apparent friendliness, to come and advise with liiin 
upon matters of great importance ; and the earl, ac- 
cordingly, suspecting no ill, w’ent to him at Corheil, and 
took hi.« ^^’m^ntess with him. * lie was received with 
reprf»aches anil .-^‘"naces. By the laws of France, the 
king told him, no vassr^*, of that crown, how great soever, 
might marry any of his children out of the realm without 
the king’s license ; and if any one ventured to do so, 
his lands were forfeited. The astonished carl replied, 
tliat he had p,ever failed, nor intended to fail, in his 
obedience ; that, in desiring an advantageous marriage 
for his daughter, he had no thought of offending any 

* “ Corjiore quidem fortnobus, sed anitno seclestus et ftedus,” sa>s 
Biovius, tom xui 996. 
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one ; nor had he ever heard but that in^iages were 
free. He mentionejl well-ftiown instances in proof 
that they were so. He offered^ if his faith werejdoubted, 
to give such security as might be required ; but he 
trusted in the king s roya! clemency, that no violence 
would be offered him ; and this with the more reason, 
because he had come into France upon the king s in- 
vitation, and in full confidence of his good will : finally, 
he appealed to the judgement of the peers. But men 
who have resolved to act iniquitouaiy are never to be 
moved from their purpose by force of reason. GujfafiOid 
his countess were sent prisoners to tlie tower of the* 
Louvre, and tlp?ir retinue were cast ink) prkon.* 

More honour was found in the peers of France than 
in the king. They pronounml against tliis injurious 
detention ; and their decision l>eing aided by tlic inter- 
cession of the })ope's legates at that tinie hi ^£rance, the 
prisoners were released, but wdth this condition, . .that the 
earl shouhl make no league with*England, and that he 
should deliver up his daughter as a hostage. That 
daughter, accordingly, was brought tg Paris ; and there, 
with the greatest grieff, her parents left her. M^hen 
the earl had returned to his owm dominions, he appealed 
to the po])e against tin’s injustice ; and the pope, by a 
legate deputed for the purpose, called ujion Phihp to 
deliver up his innocent hostage, or appear before the 
consistory of cardinals to justify his conduct : he was 
threatened with excommijnication if he The 

papal authority has ever been found igf'mgre efficient 
for evil than for good : and the reoeon is, that whenever 
evil is to be done, there is always some faction ready to 
promote it with all their soul aiifl with all their strength ; 
but the passions are never brought into action on behalf 
of reason and justice. Philip treated boih the ildmo- 
nition and the menaces of the legate with contumacious 

* ** Tc'niendo ya desde cntoncefc aquella nacion [>or una de 8U8 maxitnas de 
estado, el separar las fueraaa de Inglesosi y Flamencos , deraas de M luvidia 
con quo miravan lni> grandes de Francia las riquezas que con el coraincreio 
adqiiena cbta provincia ” — SueurOr i. 32l». , 

f “ Cum uipenti dolpre.” — Jizovfus. “ Con grandes lagnmaa y sent'u 
micntos ” — Sui't^ro. 
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contempt ; matters of state and profane affairs, he said, 
were not witMn the pope’iijnrisdiction. When the earl 
found that there was no hope of obtlining the deliverance 
of his daughter by this means, he listened to the soli^ 
citations of Edward, of the emperor Adolphus, the duke 
hf Austria, and other inferior states, and entered into a 
league ^.gainst France. Edward engaged to assist him 
with money, as well as with an army. In case the pro- 
jected marriage should be frustrated by I’hilippa’s con- 
tinued detention, or by her death, the prince of AVales 
to marry her sister in her stead : and the king and 
the carl bound themselves persoiially, by oath upon the 
Gospels, to make ijeither peace or truce with France, unless 
it were conjointly, not even though the emperor or the 
pope should require it.* This treaty being concluded, 
the earl sent ambassadors to demand tl)e liberation of 
his daughter, . . and if this were refused, to renounce his 
fealty, and’ declare war: at the same time Fhilip sent 
to summon him, as hifi vassal, to surrender himself pri- 
soner at the C-liastelet. Both embassies were alike fruit- 
less, and war ensued. The issue of Edward’s camj)aign in 
Flanders has been just related : he found it necessary 
to return to his owui country, because of the dislike 
which the English manifested for this war, and bt!cause 
of the resistance to wliich the {Scotch had been roused by 
Wallace. But the affair at Ghent had produced ill 
blood between the English and the Flemings ; and 
Edw^ard. in whom all other considerations were subor- 
dinate to tbo»»' ^'f his ambitious j)olicy, thought that a 
close alliaribe w'ith France would secure him against 
the troubles which that power miglit otherwise excite or 
foment in his recent conquests, . . AVales and Scotland, 
lie entered, therefore, into a treaty with Philip ; en- 
gaged to marry Philip's sister himself, and that the 
prince of Wales, breaking the contract wnlh Philippa, 
should marry the king of France's daughter. The oath 
by whteli he w'as bound to the earl of Flanders w^as 


Itymer, i. part ii. 850. 852. 
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easily dispensed with ; and, when such dispensations 
can be x^rocur(jd, an^ are thcfiight valid, the obligations 
of honour and conscience are worth notlung. * Edward 
was bound in both to have obtained the 'deliverance of 
Philippa, and to have rest6red her to her parents. 

The fate of the earl and of his much-injured daughter 
may be related in few words. The defeat of kis other 
allies at Bovines, and the rebellious discontent of his 
subjects because of the burdens imposed upon them, 
left him at the mcrcjpof a merciless enemy. Treachery 
was again used against him : he was assured t^*?/ hu 
might put himself without danger into Philip’s hands/ 
and that he had no alternative : he did so,« . for he had 
none ; and he was thrown into strict confinement. The 
French took ]>osses8ion of Flanders : they were received 
as deliverers by a i>eople, then die most mutable and 
turbulent, as well as the most industrious.^^ Europe. 
They behaved with such intolerable insolence and ty- 
ranny, that the Flemings rose ajfliinst them, and France 
received, at Groeninghe, one of the most signal defeats 
recorded in her history. After fyur years’ imprison- 
ment, (iuy was released, during a truce, upon condition 
of his returning to prison, unless that truce should he 
terminated by a peace, wdiicli it was thought his presence 
might promote, 'fhe negotiation failed ; and the ho- 
nourable old man, on his return, was treated with the 
same rigour as before, t He |lied soon aftt^rwards in 
that confinement, being more than eightjMjpfljfs of age. 
Peace, after a most obstinate and ljli««^^rcontest, was 
concluded in the year following; tjjfid his body, which had 
been embalmed and closed in lead, was then delivered 
up, with tile prisoners -who we¥e in the king’s hands, . . 
all but Philixiiia ! The same motives which had caused 
the French king to seize upon this victim, ifiduced 
him still to detain her ; but, in a little time, she was 
released by deatli. Grief for her own wrongs; for 
the loss of her mother, who died during her ca({)tivity ; 

* Suc'vro, 1 . .044. , 

f “ N\) ablando — la puutiiahdad do fiuido el animo ondureeido del Rey, 
pues lub con el viejo ya decrepxto del misino rigor.” — Siiryro, i. 074. 
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and for her father’s sufferings ; brought this victim of 
remorseless policy to an lihriniely^grave.. There were 
some who believed that poison had been administered to 
her by the queen of France, whose hatred of the 
^emings even exceeded her hhsband’s. But of this there 
is neither proof nor probability : the story is tragical 
enough without such a catastrophe ; the cruelty was 
quite as great, . . the crime but little less. About two 
years after her death, Edward of Caernarvon was mar- 
ried to Philip’s daughter Isabel,* that “ she-wolf of 
'Fran • *,” whose infamy is recorded in everlasting verse ; 
and never was any royal marriage so prolific of evil to 
two nations for from that marriage the* claims of the 
Plantagenets to the cro^\m of France originated, and the 
wars which arose in jmrsuance of that claim )>ioduced 
that deep and rooted enmity between France and Eng- 
land which .after the lapse of four centuries, continues 
to he felt and manifested upon all seas and shores. t 
By an article of the treaty wherein this iniquitous 
marriage was one of the stipulations, the two kings 
bound themselves to, aid each other against any who 
should go about to interrupt them in the irancliises, 
liberties, rights, or customs of thein and their subjects ; 
and this gave occasion to. an enquiry in which the king 
of England’s sovereignty of the seas was on tlie one hand 
asserted, and recognised on the other. ’Fhe case was 
this. The war between? France and Flanders continu- 
ing after t\V ,„'}ind hail withdrawn from it, the French 
king sent a ^large'-^ect to sea, under the command of 
Ileyner Crimbaldi J, (Genoese noble, to whom he 
gave the title of admiral, (irrimbaldi, under colour of 
that commission, capturifd several ships of different 
nations, bound to the Flemish ports : upon this, com- 

i 

* Supyro acknowledge); a righteous judgroent here : — “ Esto raisanijento, 
hccho con cl raay<»r aparato y alcgria, fue el mas daCuso a Francia, pucs 
por el pretenden aun los Tngleses la auct^eshion della, sobre que ee pelcu y 
derrarnb tciita sangre I’criiiitiolo nuestro Sefior por sub jastos juyzios, 
para que so viessc la iriccrtidumbre de lo); humahos, y quanto mejor le% 
ostu\ leru a Ins Franceses el no haver impciUdo el matrimoino del inismo 
liduardn Jicordado eon Phehpa ” i, 387. 
f Sueyro, i. 370. 374. 385. t Grimbaltz, our writers call him. 
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plaints were made both to ^he kings of England and 
France, and they .jr)intly appointed commissioners to 
hear and determine the case. The complaint was laid 
before these commissioners in the names of the» procu- 
rators of the prelates and ‘nobles, and of the admiral ^f 
the English seas, and of the communities of cities and 
towns, ami of the merchants, manners, strangers resi- 
dent, and all others belonging to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and other territories subject to the king of England ; 
and likewise in the name of the inhabitants of other ma- 
ritime countries, such as Genoa, Catalonia, Spaii^ ’^^er- 
inany, Zeeland, Holland, Frizeland, Denmark, Norway, 
and many other places of the em{)ire. ll%cr forth that 
the kings of England had, for so long time that there 
was no memory to th(‘ contrary thereof, been, by right of 
that kingdom, in peaceable possession of the sovereignty* 
of the English seas, and of the isles therein I th power 
of ordaining and establishing laws, statutes, and pro- 
hibitions of arms, and of sljips otherwise furnished than 
merchantiiien used to he ; and of taking security and 
safeguard in all cases where need might be ; and of 
ordering all things necessary for the maintenance of 
peace, right, and eejuitv among all manner of ]K'Ople, 
as Avell of other dominions as their own, passing through 
the said seas, by the sovereign g;uard tliercof, and by 
all inamiLT of cognisance of parties, high and low, 
according to the said laws, »tatutes, ordinances, and 
prohibitions, and all otli*'r things whichj^iPtJk* excicise 
of their sovereignty in these seas ^fJ^fJcrl^ined. This 
ripfht they complained liad betft invaded by IMessire 
Ileyner Grimhaldi, master of the navy of the king of 
France, who, calling himself* admiral of the said seas, 
had, al‘ter the peace made with England, and against 
tile form and force of tliat alliance, and the intentions 
of those who made it, wrongfully exercised that office 
in the English seas ; taking the subjects and merchants 
the kingdom of England and of other dhun tries. 


* “ La soveTfiine sc’giieurie 

p 3 
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when passing upon the s^id seas with their goods, and 
casting them into prison, and by hisEown judgement and 
award causing their gootis to be delivered, as forfeit 
and confiscate, to receivers appointed for that pur- 
pose in the French king's ports. Grimbaldi, in his 
answer to this plea, neither disputed the king of Eng- 
land's ♦sovereignty, nor pleaded any power derived to 
himself from the commission of the king of France ; 
but he argued that there was no contravention of the 
treaty ; King Edward having contracted neither to give 
^’“^'"^id »r,assistance, nor suffer itt;obe given, to the enemies 
of king Philip, and having issued a prohibition of such 
practices; all'-persons, therefore, who after that prohibition 
relieved the Flemings by merchandize, or in any other 
way, were to he deemed enemies, of whatever nation 
they might be; and the treaty itself, in its just inter- 
pretation, «fruthorised him to deal with them accord- 
ingly. The determination is not known ; the pleadings 
, only liave been preserved among our own records*; 
and they were of no inconsiderable importance in times 
tvheri history, and prescription, and rights, were appealed 
to on ])oints which must ultimately be decided by the 
law of the strongest. 

A. I). During this reign it was that England began to take 

1280 . any farther interest iii the affairs of the Spanish i»enin- 
sula, than what had accidentally arisen during the cru- 
sades. Edward’s first marriage, happy as that marriage 
was, led n^friendly iiitercou?*se bct%vecn the courts of 
Castile and, Kngv'nd ; and the queen’s brother, Al- 
phonso the Wise, was^ allowed to engage English ship- 
wrights for his own service, and also to buy or build 
ships and galleys in the English ports for his wars 
against tlie Moors, f 'J'here have been many exasperating 
circuiilstances \o embitter the wars in which Spain and 
England have been engaged against eacli other ; but at 
no time has there existed that dee]) feeling of national 
enmity Vhich had now taken root in the hearts of thfi^ 


* Campbell, 12fi— 1S2. 


f Ilymer, l part u. 580. 
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French and English people. How strongly Edward I. 
felt that enmity, apnears byia remarkable anecdote re- 
lating to his second wife, the lady Margaret, daughter 
of riiilip the Bold of France. The mother’s milk dis- 
agreed with her first-born son, Thomas of Brotherton^, 
but he throve upon that of an Flnglish nurse ; aftir 
many trials, the effect always proved the same ; and 
when this was reported lo the father, he smiled upon 
the infant, and said, ‘‘ God give thee grace, my boy! I 
see thou art right English in thy nature, and mayest 
one day show thyself a notable enemy to the French 
nation ! ” t The great object of Edward's ambition^oeing 
not only a valiant but also a politic prince ,^was to bring, 
this divided isle into one entire monarchy. The 
French let no opportunity pass of secretly impeding 
him in it ; and while this unfriendly feeling existed 
between the governments, a Iiostilc one was ready to 
manifest itself on any provocation between fRe people ; 
insomuch that the English ports were instructed to 
charge all their seamen, when going to a French har- 
bour, to he upon their guard there, and liold their ships 
always in readiness both for gettiflg out to sea and for 
defence ; and they were (*njoined, in all tlie necessary 
dealings that they might have on shore, to go so pre- 
l>arcd that they might he able, both to defend themselves 
in case of neetl, and to make good their retreat to their 
vessels. 5’. 

'J'he manners of every mantime nation^ greatly ad- 
vanced as they were beyond the inl^j^'^'ijes, were not 
yet so far mitigated at this tirar,Jju™at atts of outrage 
and piracy were frequently committed, to the constant 
danger of embroiling goveniijpients wdien most amicably 
inclined towards each other. Reprisals were provoked 
by wrongs ; and these, falling upon the innocjnt, and 
being, therefore, not less wrongful in themselves, called 
forth fresh acts of violence ; summary vengeance often- 
* 

• * So called ffoin his birthplace, near Pontefract 

f Jnshun IJarnesN Hi'.t of Edward HI. 44. WalBingham quoted, 
t Kyiner, i. part, ii, 

p 4 
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times preventing or embarrassing the slow course of 
equitable examination uptn which the respective go- 
vernments had conjointly entered/' Piracies were fre- 
quent. An English ship, taken by pirates, and retaken 
from them by the Portuguez/", was carried into Lisbon ; 
^ and when it had been carefully preserved there two 

1307 . whole years for its owners, king iJiniz applied to the 
English ^vernment to take measures for discovering to 
whom it belonged, . . an early and honourable instance of 
Portugueze probity. t 'fhe Spaniards are accused, at this 

of sailing under Portugueze colours, and attacking 
EngR.^h ships, with the view of setting tlie two countries 

1308 . at variance. J Piracy was sometimes csrried on more 
audaciously: a piratical squadron from the ports of Biscay 
and Asturias carried off* three shii)s from Sontliampton, 
and plundered the Jiouse of a brave man who (‘iidea- 
voured to oppose them ; they killed one of his near 
kinsmen, flBifl he himself hardly escaped with life from 
their hands. Two and -twenty sail from Calais attacked 
four of our inorchantmon close to the coast of Kent, 
and, killing many of the crew, captured one vessel, 
whicli w’iLs laden wdih wool for Antwerp, to the value 
of 2000 rnarks.§ 

I'hese were individual offences whiidi had no po- 
litical hearing, but wliich characterise thi' state of 
society. They led to more serious consequences when 
Edward IT. was engaged in his disastrous wars in Scot- 

1310 . land. At frst his complaint was, that a Flemish pirate, 
manned cffieii^ by outlaws froirf Ilainault and Holland, 
infested the iiortherh c^oast ||, and intercepted the sup- 


• Proof-* of this may Ik? found in P>mcr, vol. i. prirt li. pp. .‘>S. 4-Ij — 77., and 
vol II p lifU I'hm* IS an atiudsnm mso whidi oi nii rt'd in one of the porf^ 
of Norway The sailors of pt^ery nation w-em in thO'*e times to have be- 
haved, where they felt themselves strong enough, with as little regard to 
probity oriiumanity they .sometimes show now in the South Seas. 

+ Kymer, li. 7 J Ibid ii .OS 

i ll\mpr, 11 5^79 A valuable cargo; — when, in another complaint to the 
king of Trance, we read of a Varniouth ship, whose cargo (taken in at 
lloueiO of woollen and linen clotiis, iron, ranvass, cables, and 0>/// nnd silver^ 
aTnoiinteil forty pounds sterling, ityiner, n 40. (-old and silvei, 
however, can only mean the money of which the master and tJic crew were 
robbt'd 

II Kymer, n. lib. 
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plies of his army. But it appeared afterwards that the 
Scotch drew stores provraions and arms from the 
Flemish ports, under favour of that government. John 
de Botetout, whose station was at Yarmouth^ was charged 
to look out for and intercept thirteen large Scotch * ves- 1315. 
sels, which were taking in such a cargo at Sluys. Sonf^i 
years later, when this state of things had endetl in open 

war, the Flemings put to death, without mercy, the 
crews of such shii)s as fell into their hands ; the sea- 
ports were officially apprised of this, and instructed 1322. 
to act accordingly. Yet so little resentment did this ^ - 
excite, . . probably, indeed, so little did it exccied the 
ordinary barbiRities with which h(istilitio‘;*^vere carried* 

on, . . that, in the two succeeding yeais, the Flemish 1323. 
merchants wore allowed, upon the earl's application, 
to repair to Krighiul during the wooI-sta]de, and make 
their purcliases as in time of peace, t TJ|je French 
appear to have entertained wider notions of’ the rights 
of war tliari their more commt^cial neighbours ; for 
the king of France, upon intelligence that certain Span- 
ish ships, laden with arms and stores foi Flanders, with 
which count^'y he was then at war, had been detained 
by the constable of Dover, iirote to Kdward, desiring 
that these ships might he confiscated to his, the king 
of England's, use, and the peojde on board treated as 
slaves. I Edward’s reply to this extraordinary request 

was, that he had not been infor^ned of the detention of 

any sucfi ships in his ports ; hut that he jp^ghl cause 
enquiry to be matle, and if they were would then 

do what ought to satisfy the king^f Franc*. § 1313. 

J)uring the Scottish war, the best ships were ordered 
to be taken for the king’s serviA.* ; thirty from the ports 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, as many from the line of coast 
extending from Shoreham to Plymouth, ^ind an indefi- 
nite number (probably the same) from Essex and Kent.|l 


• Magiw cof^r arc the originaVwords (Rymer, ii. 2fi!) ) 'J'he wor<j|a navibw 
sive cofiks afterw ards oet ur Ketch is probably the inoderu word 
t KvJiier, n fllG .%i. 

i “ 'I'aiiquam sorvo» et excLivos ” — ^yiwcr, ii. 2S1 
^ “ Taliter lacieinus cuod tore debcat vobis gratum.*’ H Hymer, ii, £23. 
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John Sturmy and Peter Bard were appointed captains 
and admirals of this flect,*as welljover the king's own 
ships, as of those which he had obtained from the 
northern couirtrics, and with full power of punishing all 
ojffences.* The Scotch had contracted with certain 
Genoese merchants to supply them with galleys and 
arms ; ^nd the king of England, being apprised of this, 
complained to the state of Genoa, as a power with 
^ which England had always maintained relations of peace 
1316 . and amity, and requested it to interfere. t The naval 

means of England were not then what they had been in 
his father’s reign ; for, in the year ensuing, he found it 
expedient hynsclf ttv apply to Genoa fon pennission to 
purchase, and arm and man, five galleys there for the 
Scottish wars. J But how anxiously the English go- 
vernment regarded whatever miglit affect the maritime 
1324. trade of the country, was shown when an affray took 
place at ^ithampton, between the crews of five \>ne- 
tian galleys, and the • townspeople and Isle-of-IVight- 
inen ; lives were lost on both sides ; the Venetians put 
to sea ; and their countrymen, on reasonable fear of 
being made to sulfer for the guilty, after the too 
common practice of that age in such disputes, sus])ended 
tlu'ir intercourse with England ; till the king invited 
them to resume it, and with that view granted a pardon 
to all and any persons of that country who had been con- 
cerned in the fiay.jj 

king found it necessary to engage in war 
with Francc,\<;^esentment of*the open hostilities wliich 
had been ccAnmenccd^gainst him in Aquitaine, a rigor- 
ous ordinance was issued for arresting all French subjects 
in England, of whatover/state, eondition, or sex ; those 
who might be of his own or of his queen’s household, 
or cnt^*rtained^in any other family whatsoever, not ex- 
cepted. Their lands, tenements, goods, and chattels, were 
to be seized for the king's use ; some reasonable allow- 
€ 

“ Front ad oflficium rafutanei et amiralli flotae hujusmodi i>crtinL't in 
hac partf u. iiM. 

t Rymer, u, iiiU t Ibid. ii. 31J. § Ibid, ii .OiG 593. 
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ance being reserved only for the religioners and their at- 
tendants,* A subservient order mitigated this cruelty ; 
an exception *being then made for all ecclesiastical per- 
sonsj and for those who^ having wives and children, 
had long been domesticatecKhcre, and tliereby were natu- 
ralised. t The edict of his father for removing foreign 
monks or friars from the coast was at this time re- 
newed, because of the mischief they might do by letters, 
signals, or other means ; and their places in the re- 
spective convents were to be filled up with English 
brethren of the same order, with whom, in fact. „ they 
exchanged for the time..|: Considerable loss was in- 
flicted upon France at this time in lier s^^i^strengths * 
the .three admirals sir John Oturwin, sir Nicholas 
Kiriel, and sir John de Felta, scoured the narrow seas, 
with such success, that within a short time they brought 
into England, as law^ful prizes, 120 Norman :¥essels. |] 
When Edward 111., through the crimes of his mother, 
and the successful efforts of her partisans, succeeded too 
early to his unhappy father’s throne the state of 


* R 3 'mer, i‘i f “ Tanquain iniljfronsp li 

X ** 'J'hc earl of Surrey, writing to cardinal Wolsej, that he was 
spared from burning the priorv of t'oldstreain, * because the priorpt.s thereof 
is one of the best and most assured spies that we have in Scotland, for 
whicli cause wc may not well spare iier’” — Ttr<i{/lcy\\ (iraphic umi //is- 
fiyrtcai Tf/rfsftnfoij p 1S.‘> Elll^^s Original I.pttrrs.‘ quoted 

^ Sir John t’rombwcll was, in the year admiral of the floet which 
went out to Gascony (Hymer, i. SH'J ) 1 bphevc this is the first time that 

name, which afterwards became so memorable, occurs in our history. 

II Speed, 5GI. ('.irapbell, i. 134. * 

II “ necauSe many of our historians,” says Joshua Jiivr- “ lay <iOTnp 
imputation upon the name of king Edward til , as was not wholly 
irinoeciit of tiiese procee.dings against his father^Ap ;irq«to con^i^lc^ the 
tenderness of his age, — he l>emg not then foip-teen years old, — w'h€‘reby he 
might very easily he nnjioscd ujion by the treacherous subtlety of Mortimer 
and his accomplices, who were always about him : alho wp should ( .ist our 
eyes upon the. seventy he showeil this sai<«e Mortimer, when he understood 
the whole treason. Nor i*> it a small sign of his innocence ns to this point, 
that he himself lived long and reigned happily, being blcht with many dutiful 
children ; and that no other circumstance of his whole hie can furnish us 
with any thing from whence we may susix^rt that he cinilil be capable of so 
black aiid unnatural a treason.” p. 3' 

The poet May took a farther view than the industrious Joshua, wdio 
was dazzled by the splendour of Edward’s reign. “ The son,” he says 
“ upon 

His father’s ruins is compelled to rise ; • 

As if by that the envious Destinies 
Meant to alloy this Edward's glorious reign, 

As loth to hunef England to obtain 
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affairs seemed to require more wisdom than was likely 
to be found in his distracted counlels, and more vigour 
than could be expected from his boyish arm. The war 
^ with France, which had been made one means for 

1327 . bringing about the ruin of tlVe late king, was terminated 

a treaty, and peace made with Scotland upon no 
honourable terms. Neither were of long duration. It 
was not easy soon to stop those depredations upon the 
seas wliich war had licensed ; so far, however, as the 
power of a weak government extended, an end was put 
- to tly^m. * Like every thing else, the naval strength 
of the kingdom had suffered during the misrule and tlie 
internal tro»l)les of the preceding reign ; and upon the 
first enquiry, it was found that the smaller craft bedong- 
ing to the crown were, for want of care, going fast to 
decay.'!’ But when Edward, by a resolute act of ’ven* 
geance agedist his mother’s minion, took the government, 
at a very early age, into his own liands, he stood in 
need of all his resources. 

Upon the deatli of king (’harles le Beau of f ranee, 
Eclwanl advanced a title to that kingdom tlirough his 
mother, . . not in derogation of tlu' Salic law, whereby lie 
aeknowledge<l that his mother (as well as the infant 
daughter of the deceased king) was excluded ; but on 
the ground that a daughter’s son, having no disqua- 
lification of sex, was capable of the succession, and 
ought to be ])referred t") a nephew, who was tlu' (ilher 

1328. claimanUbt 'Idle peers of France decided otherAvise. 

Accordingly of A alois succeeded to the throne, 

and summoned Edwa'/d toinake his ]>ersonal appearance 
before him in France, and there do homage lor the 
dukedom of Aquitaine aiul the eaildom of Bonthieu and 


So great a blessing at the lawful time, 

f)r such a jirince without a public crime j 

For whic h the land must alter ''Uffer, by 

A rent »o made in his posterity.” , .rr u i 

ficipn of Edward ///, book i. 

May's two liistorical poems show bow completely be Iiad imbibed the 
manner ot his favourite twet Lucan. # . „ . , 

• Kymer, ii. pari ii 700. t 
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Monstreul. His ambassadors found the king at Wind- 
sor, and having discharged theii»bi(lding, Edward replied, 
that it was a matter which required advice, and few 
of his council were then about him ; but if they would 
repair to London, he woul^l there give them such ap 
answer as should be resolved on.” At Westminster,fi 
accordingly, they were heard before the council, and 
delivered the king of France*s letters, which Edward 
had refused to receive before. They were then required 
to withdraw while the business should be debated. 
Some of the lords were of opinion, that, seeing the crown 
of France belonged to him in right of queen IsalKA,’ his 
mother, he ought not to acknowledge any fealty, but 
openly put forth his claim for what they considererl to be 
evidently his due: the majority, on the other hand, 
insisted, that it was too early for him to embark in so 
great and hazardous an entoiT[>rise, the enemy being at 
that time so powerlul, the realm at home nnseitled, and 
he himself so young, . . for he iwas then but in his 
fifteenth year. The youtli of Eil^yard must be his only 
excuse for consenting to a subterfuge which has been 
too often repeated, and which exAnplifies the loose 
morality of tlie papal church. In ortler that his right 
and future claim should not be prejudiced by any thing 
which he might now by Ill'S present circumstances be 
compelled to do, he constituted one of the council his 
procurator on that part, and by him he protested '^openly 
and expressly before all his council,” - . but n^)t before 
the French ambassadors,* from whom itftportaiit 
part of the proceedings was of courj^ secirct, . . that 
for any homage whatsoever to be made to the lord 
Philip of V^alois, then bearing himself as king of 
France, by king Edward of England, for the dukedom 
of Aquitaine and the earldom of Ponthieu, he, king 
Edward, did not, nor would, thereby renounco his nere- 
ditary right to the realm of France, nor intend in any 
way from that same right to derogate ; even al^ough 
letters thereupon should afterwards be signed with 
either of his seals. And he protested that he should 
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not make any homage to the said lord Philip of his 
free will, hut only unden the ju8||^ fear he had of losing 
the saiil dukedom and earldom^ and because he feared 
that unless he did this homage, he could not avoid other 
gireat dangers and irreparaWe losses. In confirmation 
€f this, the procurator took for the young king an oath 
upon his soul, by laying hands upon the holy Gospel, 
before all the council present. * 

']''he ambassadors were then called in, and the bishop 
of London, Steplu^n Gravesend, a well-spoken man,*' 
adilressed them in these words : . . . “ Lords that be here 
assefuhled for the king of France, the king’s grace, my 
sovereign lord, hath heard your word‘d and read the 
tenour of your letters. Sirs, we say unto you, that we 
will counsel the king our sovereign lord lu‘re present, 
that he go into France, to see the king your master, his 
dear cousin, who right lovhigly hath invited him ; and 
as touching his faith and homage, he shall do his de- 
voir in every thing tliat he ought. And, sirs, ye may 
show the king yotir^master, that within short space 
the king of liingland, our master, shall arrive in France, 
and do all that reas6ii shall require.*’ t The ambassadors 
were then well entertained, and presented with many 
great gifts and jewels.” On V)olh sides the Channel this 
was considered a business 'of great importance. The 
king of France, that he might appear in more pomp, 
and to the intent tliat there might he more notable 
witnesses of the homage there to he done to his own 
person,' '{*^o to dazzle and awe the mind of the 

young king wilii khe number and greatness of liis 
friends and allies,” invited his cousin John of Luxem- 
hurgh, king of lloheiniii, and the kings of Navarre and 
Majorca, to be present. I'liere were present also the 
dukes of Burgundy, Bourbon, and Lorraine, with all 
the peers, earls, barons, and chief lords of France,” . . 
provision bt'ing made for 1000 ^‘horse-strangers,” besides 
600 horse wlio were expected in the king of England's 
train. Young Edward, however, had a larger retinue; 

* Barnes, 31. f FroiMart, chap. xxiv. 
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for on his part it was*considored a matter of policy that 
there should be a diBulay of tftie lyealth and strehgth of 
England. A thousand norse accompanied him^ mom than 
forty knights^ the chief nobility, and the bishops of 
Lpndon, Winchester, and ^incoln, . , all fhree right 
politic prelates,’' He was wo days on the passage front 
Dover to Whitsand ; and having rested, after sp weari- 
some a crossing, one day%t Boulogne, was met at Mon- 
treuil by the constable of France, whom Philip had 
despatched with a good company of lords and knights 
to welcome him, in his name, with high exj)ressions of 
respect ; for llic French,” says the pains- taking historian 

of this eventfiil reign, “ are a wonderful ^e and civil ^ 
people, when tliey design to do honour to any person.*' 
Amiens was the place appohUed for the ceremony. 
There he was welcomed by Phili]), the three other 
kings, the dukes, earls, and barons, and the eleven peers 
of Fiance (he being himself the twelfth), who were all as- 
sembled there, ap[iarently to do 4nm honour, but more 
truly with the intention of hearing witness to the act of 
homage. During lifteen days he was entertained with 
great royalty ; many things, meantJme, relating to the 
present business being canvassed and discussed.* 

On tile day appointed, young Edward was ushered 
into the cathedral of Amiens, there to perform the ce- 
remony. He wore a long rolie of crimson velvet, pow- 
dered with leopards of goUl ; his crown w as on his head, 
his sw'ord by his side, and his spurs of gold on his 
heels. King Philip sat^ ready to recpi>o"him, on his 
royal throne, in a robe of \ iolet ^iWSured Velvet, pow- 
dered with tieur-de-lis of gold, his crowui on his head, 
his sceptre in his hand, with «ther ensigns of majesty, 
and witli his state attendants. An air of superiority 
was assumed, which roused the youn^ Planta^genet's 
blood : be had come prepared to do all that policy should 
have ixMiuired, or courtesy permitted; hut, suspecting 
now tliat more w’ould be demanded, hoy as he ^as, he 
took his resolution with equal promptitude and prudence. 


* Barnes, 35. 




M^m a%||;^,6ic&o lhi^%ff«c|. : * f, Edw^fitb 
g#^*e ,i|fi.(fC«|^ ting oi Ei$;it$^d^ lord 
’' didce of A^itama, hereby 

king of^faifee^ to hold the dj^^i 

iJyercof, ^d the earldoi^^ of^orrtl 3 i|||^ ;an^^onBtrj6ul ^ 
earl, thereof, an^ as peer of FraIjS in inalitie]; as 
my prt'decessorCTdid homage Af the ^|^.ilil®d,ora atnl - 
earldom to thy predecessors.” Howe^^i 'l^lip ^ig^t 
be displeased at this disappqintment 4 p^||^ia#ecii^deh%is!iitiF 
pectations, he dissembled his feeliiig/ai^tt t«^ htft q^llr 
cellor id inform the king his cousin, that ^ 
his predecesj^prs in perforniing li ora age /^'putting^-oir 

the crown, and laying aside both sword and apu^J^ 
do it kneeling, with their hands betwetni the of 

France’s knees, or his great chamberlaUrs halXdte; and 
that this Jjiey were always to do, either in ])enou, or by 
sufficient proxy of some higli prince or prelate^ Ihenrsaid 
there i»romising faith tfnd homage theming, Fn^ce, 
as to their sovereign lord of whom they ^^ll^e htnd^ 
and honours.” Edward would not subiAit to"ilh&^ lie 
^said thpey^gteld show%him no piecedent foipiiijine crowmed 
head so toniirnble himself before another. And when " 
they produced records to establisli their point, lie r^^used 
to be concluded by that evidence, and said he W 4 yukl 
proceed no farthe!* till he shoutll have consulted his owu 


records ; then, if he should find therein thst-ijl^ thing 
more bat ^V en done tb*an what he. had perfmitustl, he 
would acKnowfi^ige it by his le^tters patent to the Frehtdt 
king. PhiJfp, with fij^oper courtesy and self-^mma|ul, 
replied, Fair cousin of England, we w’JITtiot bore 

be thougl^ desirous of imposing an* thing u{ion you 
against right 'Smd jecpiit^ : what y|pi 4o|0» 

' Ibr thcf present, so that upon your retuiii^ 
eonsulted your own records, and 
decessors liaye dOtie on Me W unto 

us an rcknowledlfm^J of uhd^ J^our broad 

seal.”^ ^ 

^'he assmubty wile bf’ friend-# 


on'^.t3i 6iile$ ; Jjut Pli^ip*i/^8$id Have 
djb^ly in hil mk^d mis aiffront%ut hini i^qIi 
liad loo^d for such high honour ; bxi ^ re^tingln l3|at 
mphd upon Edwa^<f3 pretensions to the siuiifession^ it is 
alao afjfirined that hO (feyis^ how to seize lids p^rson^ apd 
detaitt him till he should have iftiade his '^Wn oonditions 


with him. Any thipg of bad faith^f^y thiiig that is 
"dishonourablcj perfidious, and inhumanV may be believed 
of the age of chivalry, when we 16ok at its dark side. 
This would haf^ been a slight offence in^the iniquitous 
policy of those times. The bishop of Liiicolit v- sup- 
posed to have discovered or suspc^cted the 'design ; and 
Edward, in dbhsequence, hastily departed, and came 
safely to Ehgland, but bringing home a sting with him 
as if Ills honour had been wounded ; a feeling which, 
when it was inflamed by actual wjfongs, did not let 
hhn rest till he had given It its fulf course. ..^Ambassa. 
dors Were ^oon sent after him, to press tlie‘ performance 
of that more particular ackhowleSgmcnt which he had 
promised. The records wjerc examined ; and the king and 
his council saw* that things had iiKk%>d been ^old so per- 
formed, as they now were demanded to b^dlPe. ^^lany** 
of the barons could not brook this, and wouhl rather the 
king of England should at^nce advance his claim to the 
crown of France, of the ipilidity of wl^ich they had fully 
persuaded themselves, than that he sh^ld demean him- 
self by a form of homage so derogatory his own tlig- 
hity^ ’"But Edward's, council were too wary .lenture on 
this course in tlie then state of ^wu cquntry ; and 
Edward, however' aspiring in and hopes, was 

prudent beyond his years, and ^ited patiently, or ira- ^ 
patiently, not only till he hart better weiglfed his own 
strength, and sounded his friends and al}i^,*' but ti^ 
such provocation had been given, that p^hoy^eeSbed td 
justify what amb^on prompted.* Yet hr was < not easily 
persu't^^ to make what, to him, app^M{||^4nimiliat. 
ing'acknbwledgment ; and the French Wei^e 

kept in England through the winter, and" far into the ^ 
spring, before ’they were* despatched with his let. 

vow I, Q •'V' 
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ters patent j sealed with tl^ broad Jseal. All that ha3 
been demanded was not acknawled||ed in these letters^ 
A* acktiowled^^ient that the homage should be per- 
formed bareheaded and ungirt seems studiously to have 
been avoided ; and if this was implied in the general ad- 
mission that the homage which he had made at Amiens- 
was, and^ought to he^ intended liege, care was taken to 
guard against such an implication, by inserting these 
words : . . And to the intent that hereafter should 
arise no difterence for this cause, we promise, for uh 
and ouTi successors, as duke of Aquitaine, that this ho- 
mage shall he made in this manner: the king of Kngiand, 
duke of Aquicaine, shall hold his hands^hetwt»en the 
hands of the king of France, and he tliat is to speak 
for the king of France shall say thus : — ^ You become 
liegeman to our lord the king, here present, as duke of 
Guienne a\..l peer of France, and you promise to In'ar 
to him faith and loyalty ? Say, And the king of 

England, duke of Aquitaine, and his successors, shall 
say ) e.v. And then the king of France shall receive the 
said king of England and duke of Gnicime to the said 
homaj;c liege, with faith and troth, by word of mouili, 
saving his own right, and all othtTS.” I’he same form 
was repeated for the earldom of Fonthicu and Mon- 
streul, and thus it shall l)e done and received as ofteti 
as the said homage shall he done/’ I'hc letters ended 
with promising in good faith to hold and keep entirely 
the peace'uuji accord made between thekingvS of France 
and the king^ of E::;^Iand, dukes of Guienne. 

It was little appretiended, at Edward's birth, that 
death would open for him a claim on the French crown, 
71ie then king of France wished him to be called Philip, 
after the queen's father, as if to denote his French de- 
scent, but against this motion the English nobility pre- 
vailed * ; Edward being to English ears a popular name, 
probably, not so much in reference to Edward Long- 
shanks,^ who was rather feared than loverl, as because of 
the holiness imputed to the Confessor, and the sup- 
• Barnc«, 1. 
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posed excellence of |iis laws.^ Glad would the French 
king now have beeii| if Edward had sprung from any 
other maternal stock ; for the Salic law, more rea- 
sonable in appearance than in reality, was not yet so 
clearly established as to reader tlje English king's cla^ 
by any means futile, especially when advanced by one who 
was likely to have both the inclination and tlte power 
to urge it, A slight ac(juaintance with history suffices 
to show with how little probity nations have in all ages 
acted towards eacli other. But when they proceed to 
extremities, then, in the anxiety which each pafty^ittini- 
fests to cast the repioach of unfaithfulness upon thji 
other, when hdth have lieen equally faithlfess, a sense 
of the shame at least is acknowledged, if not of the sin.*' 

The secret protest whereby Edward salved his con- 
science while it was yet unseared, proves that he had 
inwardly resolved upon supporting his claiii.^by arms, 
whenever opportunity might favour him ; and, on the 
other Iiand, by a policy little less reprehensible, the 
king of France though bound by treaty towards Eng- 
land, continually atforded assistance,) to the tii^cotch ; by 
such means fomenting a war which he thought would 
give sufficient occupation to a young and aspiring prince. 

He used to say, there could never be perfect peace and 
quietness in ('hristendom, , . meaning security for France 
against this country, . . till the king of France should act 
as umpire between the realms of Scotland ami England.f 
This was a mode of hosjtility which could iiLt long be ^ ^ 
carried on without being discoverc<lj^iid \v^hich, when ) 
discovered, could })ass unnoticed inly while there was 

* Eflward felt ami nrknowletlged thatdIfiB coiutucl at tins time had not 
heen consistent with the dignity and opennesi: of Ins rliAracter. In his 
letter, A. 1). Decaus.i giicrrsn contra Pbiliiipum de Valesio, clero 

ot populo exponenda,” he says, “ Saiifr, cum ad ma^orom ictatemj'sseiuus 
prove! ti, inetuente-. grave iiofhs po-^se pra'judicmm geri,>rdn, si disSiinulas- 
seiniKs ulterius de immisceiulo iios Iwreditati nostras pra'dictai, omnia ct 
singula, bi qua; (ler imhccilhtatem ct simplicitatrm minons a.’tatis possimus 
dici fensbC, nobis pra-judinaha in hac parte, sUlnn, quatenDs tie facto pro- 
cesserunt cum de jure non teiiuerunt, revocavimus edbetuahte^ et ex- 
pressfe.” — Itiftnrr, tom. iii. part i p.72. 
t Barnes, 9J. On the other hand, the English had the maxim, 

** Ho th.it the realm of France would win, 

Must with bcutUud first hegui.'’ 

Q 2 
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no power of resenting it. Upon slire information that 
the Scotch^ with the aid of adventirers from all conn, 
tries, . . outlaws they were called, men who' were ready to 
serve in any caUse, for pay and for plunder, . . were fit- 
ti^ out ships at Calais, from which port they infested 
the Englisli seas, and now threatened more serious oper- 
ations, Evlward gave orders for equipping a fleet against 
them"*^; and the French, who saw that oi>cn war could 
not long be averted, and thought they could at this time 
begin it to advantage, invaded (iascony, and sent six. 
and tinj^nty galleys, with other ships of war, to infest the 
coast of England, and aiti their allies in Scotland. Upon 
this, Ed wai <lii issued a corainission to his ’admirals, lord 
Geoffrey Say, of the southern and western sea, ami lord 
John Norwich of the northern sea_, to collect their force, 
and go in search of the enemy. TJie words of the 
coraniissif r* are remarkable. C’alling to mind,” tlie king 
said, “ that our progenitors the kings of England have 
heretofore been lords of the English sea on every side, 
yea, the defenders thereof against the encroachments 
of enemies ; and seeing it would greatly grieve us, if 
in this kind of defence our royal honour should (which 
Ciod forbid !) bt' lost, or in any way diminished, in our 
time ; and desiring, with the help of (^d, to prevent all 
dangers of this nature, to provide for the safeguard 
and defence of our realm and subjects, and to restrain 
the malice of our enemies ; we do strictly require and 
charge you, by the duty and allegiance wherein you 
stand bound unto ns, according to the special trust re- 
posed in you, that, w^th all diligence you make search 
after the galleys and other ships of war abroad against 
us ; and stoutly and irt^nfully set upon them, if they 
should presume to bend their course towards the ports 
of oui' dominions, or the coasts of Scotland. And if 
they steal away from you, then you are without any 
delay to follow after them, and them courageously to 
destroy, for the conservation of our royal honour.” An 
injunction followed, that no hurt should be done to mer- 

* Rymer, vol. it partii. p.911. 
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chants and others Assin^ sea, who had no intent 
either to offend the tnglish dr to succour their enemies ; 
and a power was given for impressing seamen.* 

Several ships belonging to the Cinqae Ports were 
taken up at Bristol, by virtue of this proclamation : but 
though Bristol had long been a considerable port, there 
were no stores there for fitting them out ships of 
war ; and leave was therefore given, upon due security, 
that they should return home, there to be equipi)ed for 
the public service.-]' The old feud between the seamen 
of the C-inque Ports and Yarmouth still subsisted ; and 
there was reason to apprehend tliat, as on a foither oc- 
casion, this might break out into a private war, even 
upon tlie enemy’s coast. To guard against this danger, 
delegates from both parties were ordered to repair before 
the primate, the chancellor, and others of the king’s 
counsel, and there adjust their differences, on gain of for- 
feiting all that could Ive forfeited J ; for, unless this peace 
were made, there was little hojJlp of acting against the 
French with effect. 'Fhe ships from the western ports 
were ordered to rendezvous at Portsmouth ; those from 
the east, in the Orwell. C'oinplfint was injide to the 
Sicilian court, that galleys were fith'd out in that island 
for the Scotch, under pretence of being intended for the 
holy war ; and tlie (ienoese were thanked for having 
impeded a preparation of the same kind : the Scotch 
were also seeking to obtain sliii)s in Norway.} But 
neither was England provided, at that time, witli a naval 
force sufficient for the emergency ; and galleys and ships 
fitted for transporting horses ^v'^^ere ]ifocured from 
Oenoa. Edward had at this time a willing parliament 
and a willing people. Large»grants were granted for a 
war which now appeared to be inevitable, and in which it 
was ft*lt that the honour of the nation ^as conegrned ; a 

* Dames, 103. f llyrncr, vol u part li. p, I).>3 

t Sub foresfacturu omnium quae nobis foristacerc potentis.*’ — 
vol. li. part ii p. 

^ Ibid. 950. II IbW. im 9+9 • 

If Usreria. Usccriy Italian. Huisserie^ French, Door-ship is Coterave’s 
interpretation. I’hey were, probably, in supposed imitation of tlie ark, witli 
doors ill the — Uimiei , 9+7. 

Q 3 
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consideration to which nations usee ever to be more alive 
than to their mere interests, .. for fiis, among other just 
reasons, that it was what they could better understand. 
Liberal grants were made ; Ae money which had been 
collected for a crusade, and d^'posited in the cathedrals, 
was given by the clergy, of their own accord, for this 
\a8 for a nearer and more pressing duty ; and much of 
the church plate is said to have been taken also by the 
king’s authority. 

1337 Negotiations for the adjustment of existing diifer- 
'* ences were still going on in France : notwithstanding 
whichf Philip aided the then exiled king of Scotland, 
David Bruce, with a well-appointed fleet, in which 
David embarked himself, and with which he inflicted 
much evil u})on the isles of Guernsey and Jersey, and 
upon the Hampshire coast: and with this the covert 
war on the part of France ended. The IHemish ports 
were of gaeat consequence to France ; and the earl of 
that country was wholly in the French interest. On 
the other hand, a fierce popular spirit had arisen 
among that turbulent people, who were, indeed, pro- 
voked by sufficient Wrongs ; and in Jacob van Arteveld, 
the brewer of Ghent, the most famous* demagogue of 
the middle ages, Kdward found a ready and a power- 
ful confederate. The French and the Flemings who 
were of the parlv of the carl, Louis de Nevers, took 
possession of the Isle of Cadsant, occupied it with a 
strong garrison, and from thence infested the seas. 
They hofa d to intercept the ' English ambassadors on 
their way home front JJaiuault. A convoy, therefore, of 
forty ‘‘ stout ships, well manned, was sent to wait for 
the ambassadors at Dordrecht. This service they per- 
formed safely ; and on their return captured two Flemish 
men of war, with many Scotch of high rank on board, 
and 1 5,000/. in gold and silver, sent by France to her 
allies in Scotland. The bishop of Glasgow was with 
this pai;t,y. By chance he was slightly hurt in the head, 

* His^on Philip belongs to a far higher class. He is, perhaps, the most 
heroic, certainly the most tragic, character in the history of those times. 
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and, being bronghtlinto Sandwich, soon died, through 
diat and his grief t|gether/t''^ 

When the ambassador represented to the king the mis- 
chief which was. done by the garrison in Cjwlsant, Edward 
replied, that he would speedily provide a remedy. Forth- 
with the admiral of the northern ports, sir Walte^ de 
Manny, was ordered, wherever he could iind the enemy, 
whether at sea or in any harbour, manfull 3 r to attack 
and more manfully to vanquish them.f Henry Plan- 
tagenet, earl of Derby, and the lord Reginald Cobham, 
the earl of Suffolk, lord Rol)ert Hufford, the lords 
Robert Bourchier, John Norwich, and Willianp. Beau- 
champ, with ^500 men-at-arms and 2000 archers, em- 
barked iu this fleet at London. The^hrst tide tjiay 
went to Gravesend, the second to Margate, and with 
the third they took the deep sea, and made directly for 
Flanders,” with wind and tide at-will ; ‘‘ and so, ^ing 
come before C’adsant, they prepared tb^iTistdves for 
battle, and having placed the syrtihei's on the decks be- 
fore them, ill the name of Gotl and St. Geoigc they 
sounded their trumpets, and sailed toward the town.” 
('adsant was then a much larger island than it now is ; 
great part of it having either been made, by the irruption 
of the water, what in that country is called drowned 
land, 01 * worn away by the continued action of the tide.J 
At that timi‘ human industry had rescued more from 
the sea than the sea had taken from man ; and the land 
repaid with large increase J the laliour which was be- 
stowed beyond it : but» it had liecn laid ’\mste by the 
Zeelanders some thirty years bei^. ||, whliu they burnt 

* Barnes, lOfl Froissart, chap. xxx. 

f “ Dictos hostes nostros, sive in man, sive in porlubus, ut cos invenire 
puteritis, virilitcr aggrcdiamini, ct vifilius expugnetiB.” — vol. ii. 
part h. p. l(K)/» 

t Santleri, Flandna, tom. n p S(tf. 

\ It is still singularly tortile, and produces thehcBC wheat. In Busching'a 
time, a large proportion oi the lubabitants were Frefteh refugee add Saltz. 
burghers, driven Truni their own eountr} for a like Cause, with equal injus. 
tice, hut not with equal barbarity 

II Sueyro, i .‘>31 There is a most spirited description of this in the 
Kijm-kroniik of Melis Stoke, book iv v ‘i]0. l(X)3, “ Ad hauc insulain,^* 

says Liiid. Guieciardnii, vario: quondam coinmissiv iiavales pugna^, con. 
curreliant emm et stabulabantur liie ut plunmum omnes Flandrorum hostes. 
Angli puta, Hollandj, et aJi£ nationes.** 

Q 4 
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the town of Sljiyoi The force no4 in the island con- 
sisted of 5000 soldiers^ knights and^squires^ with their 
retinueSj beside the inhabitants, most of whom, and of 
the people of IJamme, were engaged in the defence ; the 
latter, perhaps, remembering the ill treatment they had 
rec|*ived in Edward I/s time ; the former, whatever 
their inclination may have been between tlie parties who 
thus invaded Flanders, looking upon any invaders (and 
well they might) as enemies. They were commanded 
by the lord of llichebourg, Guy, known by the little 
honourable, but in those days not opprobrious, appelJa- 
ation ok the bastard of Flanders ; being illegitimate son, 
or brother, to the reigning earl.* . 

The men id Cadsant saw the English armament ap- 
proach, and knew well who they were, and with what 
intent they came ; but, like good warriors, they ranged 
themselves along by the dikes on the sands, with their 
banners wd^ing before them. Sixteen valiant gentle- 
men’* were, for encouragement, then and there made 
knights.^ That honour was often, in the age of chivalry, 
conferred before a battle as an excitement; the possibility 
being, perhaps, bornuin mind, that some of those who 
deserved it might not survive to rectsive it as a reward ; 
and that, in such cases, the empty title would be some 
satisfaction to their friends, and add some honour to a 
monument. Sir Guy the bastard was an expert and 
hardy captain, alike able to encourage his people, first 
by exhortation, and then by example ; and the one party 
was not Kj'jre manfully resolve,! to assail, tlian the 
other was resedutely «V‘^nt to defend. 

But when the English archers, with a great shout, be- 
gan all at one instant to send among them a tliiek flight 
of deadly arrows, they that kept the shore recoiled in dis- 
may, leaving many dead, but very many more grievously 
wounded; yet, w^ien the assailants landed in good order, 
and came to handystrokes, they presently rallied, and 
bravely disputed the ground. Henry Plantagcnet, press- 
ing forward with that spirit which was never want- 

• Barnes, 116. Sueyro, L 448. 
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ing in his royal blold^ was j^aten down*^in the press ; 
andj though unhurt, n)eing cased in complete mail, was, 
because of the armour that protected him, unable to rise* 
But sir Walter Manny, iwho was near though to see 
him fall, made for the spot ; and, encouraging his men 
to the rescue by crying aloud Lancaster for the earl of 
Derby ! ” he laid about with his battleaxe, cleared the 
place by fine force, raised him from the ground, and 
set him again safe at the head of his own people. Upon 
this rescue hotli powers joined with greater animosity 
than before ; each encouraged by its own succes^, and 
provoked by what the other had obtained. ‘‘ The bat- 
tle,” says Joshha Barnes, was surely fought on botl^ 
hands very well ; for the Flemings were chosen men, 
and the English resolved not to part stakes by any 
means, but to win all at their first setting^out, or perish. 
Many, therefore, were slain on l)oih sides. J%it all the 
while the archers of England, flanking their men-at- 
arms, sJiot with such violence, and so wdiolly together, 
that they were not to be endured.”* To them, indeed, 
the victory was chiefly ascribed. The bastard of Flan- 
ders was taken prisoner. Among tiie slain were some 
of the first nobles in the country, and six and thirty 
knights and esquires, besides some of those who, in 
the pride of youth and courage, had tliat day received 
their knighthood. More than fJOOO fell, either in the 
field or in tlie streets and houseiivj many more of 

tile islanders perislied in^the church, into wl^icli they 
had fled for safety ; for the W elsh who were in the ex- 
pedition set firi‘ to it. The town taken”, plundered, 
and liuriit ; and the conquerors, who had suffered no 
considerable loss, though it had been a sore battle, and 
well fought hand to hand, returned to England witli 
much prey and many i^risoners. The bfistard ofeFlan- 
ders received from Edward the most " liberal treat- 
ment, for he was a valiant man ; ” his oath was taken 

■■ * ** No pudieron resjstir lost ballasteroa Ingleses, por no estar aun 
acoHtumlirados aquel inodo de polear.” — i. 448. But this author 

ascribes to the arbalist what was done by the long bow. 
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that he would continue prisJier,” and then he was 

subjected to no restraint: but hi was so won with 
the king’s generosity, that, in the course of the year, of 
his own accdi*d, he became English tliat is, he be- 
came liegeman to the king of England, and did homage 
to him as one who heartily embraced his service. Sir 
Walter ^lan 11 y, it is said, might have had 11,000/. 
for his ransom and tliat of the other prisoners ; but, 
after two years the king gave liim 8000/.* Good pri- 
soners, in those days, w^ere the bdst prizes that war 
afforded ; and this led sometimes to the greatest cruelty, 
and sometimes to the greatest courtesy and magna- 
nimity, accmgling to the different tcmptjrsf of the cajitorR ; 
but the evil effect, it cannot be doubted, must have been 
far more frequent than the good. 

Though this loss had fallen wholly upon the Fle- 
mings, iliavas far from producing any ill effect upon the 
English interests in Flanders. The jiopular party said, 
that the sufterers deserved what they had brought upon 
themselves ; seeing that, without (he consent of the good 
towns, and against^ their will, they had kept a garrison 
there, to act against their friendH tlie English, Arte veld 
was well pleased with what Jiad happened, and earnestly 
invited Edward to come over, saying that the people 
greatly desired to see him.+ England had counted too 
confidently on the good-will of the Genoese, wlien 
Edward thanked that government for obstructing tlie 
preparatipiis of his enemies in their ports. At this time 
Philip was infesting the coasts of Aquitaine with ships 
which he had hireu^rom the Ghibelities of Genoa, it is 
said, and from the Guelfs of Monaco. J Philip had 
been arming, ostensibly for a crusade upon a greater 
scale than any former one. Into this channel the pope 
would, fain ha^ve diverted that martial spirit which, if 
not so directed, would, it was but too evident, set 
Europe in flames : and the object was so tempting to 
an ardent and ambitious mind, that Edward would have 

* Froiesart, chap xxxi, Holinshed, ii, (107. Barnes, llS, 117. 

f Froissart, chap, xxxii. } Barnes, 117. Folieta quoted. 
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Edward’s allies rail him. 

engaged in it, if thJ king of France would have restored 
the possessions which he fiSad taken from him in Gas- 
cony, or have pledged himself to restore them after his 
return.* But Philip was bent upon ret*dning what he 
liad taken ; feeling himself, at this time, superior to 
the king of England both in resources and in poflcy. 
The English entered eagerly into the war, and enabled 
their enterprising and popular prince to subsidise as many 
of the inferior powers as could he. induced to league 
with him. One year passed before these allies could be 
brought into the held : in the second, two of the sub- 
sidised counts withdrew with their forces as soon as 
he ajiproached the frontiers of France; sy;id though tjie 
French and English armies lay, during several weeks, 
within a few leagues of each other, and even faced each 
other in the field, no battle ensued. The defedifton of 
his allies had made Edward too weak for at^cking the 
enemy, and Philip was too prudent to put any thing 
upon the hazard ; knowing thaf his opponent must at 
length retire into win ter- quarters, and was, meantime, 
dissipating treasures which could not be easily sup- 
plied. * 

Edward had, indeed, already pawned his crow'ii and 
his queen’s jewels ; the war had hitherto proved gain- 
ful to those only who received his subsidies ; and two 
years of apparent inaction, or useless demonstrations, 
had cooled the English people^ who were also alarmed, 
and not without reason, for their own shores. In 
Surrey and Sussex, the jieople refused to pay the imposts 
levied for the defence of the se?P-^coast t : the govern- 
ment, however, was strong enough to enforce obedience. 
The king’s purveyors were fovbidden to draw any pro- 
visions from tlie country within twelve leagues of the 
coast, lest the military array wdiich had been -ordered 
thither for its protection should be compelled to dis- 
band for want of food J ; and no archers were to he 
drafted from the same tract, their service being -required 
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on the spot.* These pre^cautionsidid not secure the 
south coast from insult and serious injury. The enemy 
attacked and burned Portsmouth ; which town was^ in 
consequence^ exempted from die payment of tenths for 
three years, t London itself, 'which, since the accession 
of ‘Canute, had feared no maritime enemy, was threat- 
ened, and so far deemed in danger, that orders were 
given for fortifying it with stone ramparts, or with 
palisades on the sides of the river, and for driving piles 
into its bed ; the enemy, it was said, having brought 
together their galleys in no small number ; all j)ersons 
having any share in the city, religioners not excepted, 
were called upon to contribute to this work.J A pru- 
dent order was given, that in the cliurches along the 
coast not more than one bell should be rung on Sun- 
days t)r other holydays, nor, on any occasion, except 
when thc^larm was to be given against an enemy, and 
then all the stetqiles were to speak. § 

These were not needless precautions ; for Philip had 
set forth a mighty fleet from his own ports, with the 
aid of his allies the Bretons, and with assistance also 
from Spain ; and their instructions were to land, where- 
soever they could to advantage, and put all to fire and 
sword. Sir Hugh Quirial, sir Pierre Bahuchet, anti 
sir Nicholas Barbenoire were the joint* admirals of this 
fleet ; which scoured the seas in several squadrons. 
One detachment, consoling of thirteen vessels great 
and sinaij^, fell in with two fair and goodly ships of 
England, bringing home gootls and money which had 
been receiveb in ex?^ange for wool in Flantlers. These 
ships were named the Edward and the Christopher, . . 
names wliich, in jcmembrance of that day, ought to 
have been perpetuated in the English navy. Two 
lesser barks and a caravel were in company with them ; 
and these, being unfit for fight,** made off and escaped 
by their swift sailing ; but the Edward and the Chris- 
topher*‘^ stood stiffly to their tackling,” against a force 
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exceeding them sojgreatlyJn numbers and in men, 
and all being ships oi war. They maintained »the action 
for nine hours ; and then, “ wearied with labour, wounds, 
and slaughter,'* and after a loss of 600*men on both 
parts, both were taken, aikl most of the wounded En- 
glish thrown overboard.* The Frenchmen now sore 
troubled this realm by sea, especially where the cham. 
pain countries stretch towards the sea-coast.” They 
landed at Hastings on the feast of Corpus Christi, and 
there burnt some houses,, and slew some people. In 
the harbours of Devonshire and Cornwall, and Jjigh up 
the Bristol Channel, they took and burnt ships, killing 
the mariners ^ho fell into their hands. »They landed 
at Plymouth, anti burnt the greater part ot tlic town : 
but there the earl of Devonshire, sir Hugh Courtenay, 
a brate old man, who bad well-nigh reached the age 
of fourscore, raised the men of the countrji^; seeing 
that the crossbows of the Frenbh did some execution 
among them at a distance, he cloScd upon them without 
loss of time ; and, beating many of them down, drove the 
others to the shore and into the water (for the galleys 
had all been drawn off, and were standing aloof), and 
about 500 ar^ said to have been drowned.”t 

Fifty of this hostile fleet, having many Genoese and 
Spaniards among them, ascended the Southampton 
river, and landed at that town on a Sunday morning 
at nine o'clock, while the people were at church. The 
inhabitants, being thus taken Tjy surprise, ^ed, they 
who could. I’he invaders then proceeded to sack the 
place, committing every kind of enormity uixui those 
who fell into their hands, and destroying what they 
could not carry away or plufider. Those of the 
nobler sort whom they could light on, tliey hung up in 
their owm houses, and at their departure set the whoie town 
on fire.'* The day and the night were passed in these 
excesses ; hut on tlie morrow, by break of day, before 
diey were half got to their ships, sir John Afundel, 

• Bames, 130. Holinslied, ii. 610. Fabyan, 447. 
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a valiant gentleman of Jj[arap8hire/' arrived with a 
resolute band of brave men, and with those townsmen 
who had taken flight on the yesterday, and who, though 
they returned too late to save their friends, came yet 
soon enough to revenge them.” Falling upon the 
cnAny, while encumbered with their spoil, confused 
in their haste and alarm, and many of them, perhaps, 
in a state of intoxication, they slew about />()0 on the 
spot. Among those who paid with their lives for the 
outrages committed on this occasion, is one who, by our 
chroniclers, is said to have lM?en a son of the king of 
Sicily. A rough clown, who laid about liim with a 
flail like a madman, beat him to the ground. The 
Sicilian, not being able to speak a word of English, 
called out in French “ RaiHj*on ! ran<|'c)n ! ” meaning, that he 
desired to surrender, ami be taken to ransom : httt the 
countryjTijkn, nothing understanding t*ithcr liis PVench 
or his coat-armour, adswered, 1 know thou aj't a 
Fram^’on, and therefor^ thou shalt die;” and he still 
laid on, till he had threshed him to death.* Here too, 
as at Plymouth, most of the galleys had been hauled 
off*, lest the English should hoard them ; and not a 
few of the fugitive's were drowned in endeavouring to 
get on board. f Upon confident information that the 
enemy designed to make another descent there, the 
government issued orders for fortifying Soutliamjiton 
on the ivater side ; and whereas many of the former in- 
habitants had provided for their own security by re- 
moving from the place, all wdio possessed any lands or 
tenements iri' the tenvn or its suburbs, and had been 
wont to reside there, were commanded to return thither, 
and rebuild their dwellings, if they had been destroyed, 
according to their means. If they failed in doing this, 
or delayed to do it, the lands and tenements were to be 
escheated to the 'king, and given by him to those wbo were 
willing to dwell there : so far was the principle of com- 

T> 

Steplien r)uck ought to have imTnortalisrd this man. During the 
HubmIo war, the flail was fhuiul to be a lurmidable weapon in the hands of 
rCfioUite men 
f Dames, 137 . 
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pulsory service carri<vd in tlmse times. TTinchester, 
alsOj was considered to be in danger front the predatory 
fleet ; the more so, because there were many defects 
in its walls. Insti*uctions were now gi5?^en to repair 
them with diligence; and* for making the inhabitants 
provide themselves with arms in proportion to the god&s 
which they possessed; and that they should be«ari‘ayed, 
and keep watch upon the walls when need should be ; 
and that they who refused obedience should be put in 
custody. The peoj)le of Chichester were ordered, in 
like manner, to prepare for defence ; and they were ex.* 
empted^ iy consequence, for a year, from all requisitions 
of stores, cattle* or cartiages for the public^service.t 
The lord Jlicharcl I'albot was appointed caplain of 
Southampton, and allowed 20 men-at-arms ior that 
service^ and 100 archers at the king’s wages, the soldiers 
having a month's pay beforehand, and the lortWlichard 
100/. by way of gratuity. The bishop of Wincliester, 
tile prior of St. Switliin’s, and abbot of Hyde, were 
ordered to keep at their manors in that neighbourhood, 
and be ready with all their men to assist him at his 
summons ; and two^pinnaccs were always to be at his 
orders in that port. Carisbrook C!astle was duly stored ; 
and the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, in consider- 
ation, as it should seem, of the losses they ha«l sustained, 
w^ere exempted from the payment of any aid to the 
king during the war : but it was lilso ordered that none 
of tJiem should absent thc^nselves from tlie’isl|nd, their 
jiresence being so needful for its defence that mey were 
not to be impanelled or summoned ai any assize or inquest 
so long as the war lasted. But preparations were also 
made for the more hopeful opeFations of offensive war, 
and for the great national object of keeping the seas. 
For this object, and for the defence oj the northern 
marches, the commons offered ,'10,000 "sacks of wool 
(then the staple wealth of England), on certain con- 
ditions; 2500 immediately to be received in jwirt of 
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ebtiditiQins; atti<I if iibt>^lWy '’sfw freely ojP 
W) him. The ^ey should know Bis 

{ieiiWurfS; Ranted a tendb of their grUh^ wod^ Ind lamheif 
^ aB their own demesnes. The mariners of 
Ctoque Torts engaged to have their fleet ready bv a 
certain /time, twenty-one ships of their own, anjjl^tiume. 
of the Thames, and to bear half the charges ^li^selv^J 
the other half the privy council promised to' bcnr of 
their own good will to their king and country; but hot 
of duty, nor that it should stand for a precedent/' The"^ 
marines of the west promised to set forth ninety sail, 
and ten ship/? of the burthen of 100 tons, or more and 
to defray the whole charges, if they could. Two sufli- 
cient scholars** were appointed to compute the charges, 
one for the western, the other for the Cinque Ports. 
From Portsmouth westward, all the ships of 1 00 tons 
or upwards were to rendezvous at Dartmouth, under 
their admiral, Richard Fitzallen, earl of Arundel; 
those of the Cinque Ports and the Thames at Winchel- 
sea, under William Clinton, earl of Huntingd^* They 
had orders to stay all other ships which inighi he pass- 
ing, and warn them into safe harbours ; “ and, to fur- 
nish this fleet -Nvith soldiers, besides those whose duty 
was to serve, and those who were pressed, proclamation 
was made that aU who had obtained charters of pardon 
from the king should now repair to the sea-coasli for 
his servi^, du pain of forfeiting the same.*’ ♦ 

''W^hile these preparations were going forward, the 
Cinque-Porls* men^jerformed a most gallant enterprise, 
which they undertook for the sake of revenging in 
part the late affronts done to England by the French^ 
navy,'*,, affronts in which they had had their share; 
Sandiii^ch having been insulted, and HasUngs and R^ye 
having suffered. They embarked in pinnaces and well- 
appointed boats, in the middle of January, and pushed 
over from Dover to Boulogne. Such an enterprise, and 
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at such a season, had not been dreamt of by the enemy; 
having chosen, like smuggler^ fit weather for their pnr« 
pose, . . misty and dark, , . or having been favoured with 
, it by fortune, . . they were hardly descrieij before they 
wefe in the harbour. Then setting upon the French 
with the resolution to be looked for in men who had 
thus gone to seek them, they burnt nineteen galleys, 
four great ships, and twenty boats, with all their tack, 
ling; the block-house, which was fuU of naval stores; 
and the houses that were near the shore. They landed 
also, defeated the townsmen in a skirmish, set fire to 
the lower town, hung twelve captains of the shipsiwhich 
they had taken,. and so bade them farewell for that 
time.*" * It were to be wished that this braf e adventure 
had not been disgraced by the death of the twelve pri- 
soners ; but, in war, barbarities provoke barbarities ; and 
the treatment of the wounded English in the Edward 
and Christopher, and the enormities which the^French 
committed wherever they had landed on the coast, had 
roused a feeling of immitigable enmity. During a con- 
ference which was ineffectually held with the view of 
bringing about a peace, Edward asked the two cardinals 
who were present, whether he had not great cause for 
making war against the French, if only to revenge their 
extreme cruelty to his poor subjects who fell into their 
hands? An I talian cardinal somewhat scornfully replied, 

- . My lord, the realm of France is encom})assed about 
with so strong a cord of silk, tha4 it cannot be broken 
by the strength of the kingdom of England. Wlferefore, 
C) king, you will do well to stay for the arjival of the 
Dutchmen, and others your fricn<ls and confederates, and 
I believe you will not find them here in haste!" Fired 
at these words, Edward made answer, that he would 
ride into France with banner displayed, and there take 
a view of these invincible Frenchmen ; atid fliat he \^uld 
either win that realm against whosoever should oppose 
or leave his body on the field. Many weeks had not 
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passed before the lord Geoffrey Scroop^ then lord chief 
justice of England, took dhis cardinal to the top of a 
high tower, and from thence showed him the frontiers of 
France, where, for somfe fifteen leagues, it seemed as 
if the whole country was on fire. My lord,'* said he, 
*^^^what thinketh your eminence now? Doth not the 
silken cord seem in great danger of being cracked ? ” * 
A.n. So lohg as the king Edward relied upon his subsi- 
f fJ-lO. dised confederates more than upon the native strength 
of England, the French king was not without good 
ground for the confidence with which he regarded his 
aspiring adversary. That confidence carried him so far, 
that when the earl of Salisbury and Robert Ufford le 
FitZj the eaJ of Suffblk's eldest son, were taken pri- 
soners at the siege of Lisle, and sent in irons to 
Paris, exposed on the way, in a cart, to the mockery 
of the rabble in every town, village, and haiiilet 
through* which they passed, and there presented to 
him as a lucky hansel of his future success,” he gave 
orders that they should be put to death; and this 
would have been done, if Joiin of Luxemburg, the 
abdicated king of .Bohemia, had not, with a freedom 
which his former rank, his character, and his blindness 
authorised, interposed : “ Sir,” he said, if these your 
prisoners were not of as high merit as quality, 1 should 
not take much notice of them at this time, though I 
should hardly allow of putting to death the meanest 
enemy in cold blood. . They are, indeed, open (aicmies 
to your majesty, . . hut honourable enemies, w'ho never 
fought aga^ipst you save in their liege master’s quarrel, 
and not then till open defiance had been made ; nor is 
it likely tiiat, when taken less by valour than by a subtle 
contrivance they woulcl have yielded as they did, had 
it not been in the belief that they should be treated 
like j|llrisoners‘*of war. Let not the most Christian king 
of France prove more rigorous, and less just and ho- 
nourable, than even his enemies supposed him to be ! 

<1 
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The event of war is doubtful : and if these men should 
now suffer, who of your lord! would willingly fight in ‘ 
your cause, seeing that, if taken, they must never ex, 
pect to be put to ransom,' but, in revenge for these men’s 
blood, to inevitable death ? It may be any man's fortune 
to be made prisoner ; but it will be an everlasting blat 
to him who kills those in cold blood, whom the law of 
arms makes onlj^ prisoners of war. My royid friend 
and brother, let us be brave enemies, but metciful vic- 
tors ! at least, let us forbear from^such severities as 
these, till we are provoked by the example of the En- 
glish to use them.*' This generous remonstranil; pre- 
vailed : Philip# however, committed them to close 
prison and it is affirmed that he set a^price upon 
Edward's head, t 

Of this Edward was apprised by his brother-in-law 
the duke of Oclderland. He was informed, also, that 
strict charge had been given by Philip to his admirals 
to watch for him, and that they had engaged to present 
him, alive or dead, at Paris ; for they had command of 
the most gallant armada that any man living had ever 
seen, being more than 400 sail, whei^of 200 were groat 
vessels, well mannetl, and stored with all habiliments of 
war; wherefore it behoved him to look to himself!” 
Advice to the same tenour came from the lorcl Morley, 
his admiral of the northern fleet ; ami his council en- 
treated him by no means to attempt the passage with- 
out a royal navy.” He was then «t Ipswich, meaning to 
cross from that coast to Flaftders : the force w^hicfl he had 
there ready consisted of nearly 200 sail ; hu* upon this 
information of the enemy’s strength and intention, he 
despatched the bishop of Lincoln to the southward 
ports, and went himself to Yarmouth, and caused so 
many more vessels to be equipped, that the whole 
armament, w^heii collected, consisted of 26X) ships, great 
and small, well manned with archers and men at arms ; 
beside these there were some transports, having i^^ny 
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ladies on boards who were going over to the queen^ then 
at Ghent. ^ 

With this fleet Edward sailed from the Orwell, on 
Thursday, thp 22d of June, about the first hour of 
the day, in the name of God and St. George.” On the 
nw'rrow, being the eve of St. John the Baptist, they 
cam*e to the coast of Flanders, about Blanksberg, and 
as they approached the Zwijn, and discovered so great 
a number of ships that their masts and streamers made 
them resemble a ^ood, the king asked the master of 
his vessel what he supposed them to be ? “ May it 

please tyour majesty,” replied the roaster, I take them 
to be Normans and others, sent out by tjie French king 
to rob and sfioil your coasts, and to take your majesty’s 
person if they can : and among them I doubt not we 
shall find those very men who burnt your good town 
of Southampton, and took your two good ships, the 
St. Ed\Ard and the (-hristoj>her.” , . Ha!” said the 
king, I have long desired to fight with the French- 
men ; and now I shall fight with some of them, by the 
grace of God and St. George ; for truly they have done 
me so many ilispleisures that I shall be revenged, an 1 
may I ” He then commanded the lord Reginald Cob- 
ham, ^ir John Chandos, and sir Stephen de la Burkin, 
to land, and ride along the shore, “ to view the coun- 
tenance of the enemy.” They did this at safe leisure, 
all Flanders being then friendly to the English ; and 
they approached near enough to see that the fleet, which 
they fcstmiated at about 400 a«il, was divided into three 
squadrons, %.i»ll riding in the harbour ’of Sluys : among 
them were nineteen ships, so large, that they had never 
seen so many of that ^size in company before, and the 
chief of them they recognised for the C'hristopher ; that 
ship having, probably, been named after the gigantic 
saint of ha^ological romance, because of its extra- 
ordinary magnitude. Evening was beginning to close 
when they returned to make their report ; and there- 
fore Ihe king, who would needs for that time be ad- 
miral of the fleet himself,” gave orders to cast anchor. 
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resolving to have the day before him^ and to begin the 
fight next morning. 

The place where the English were about to gain 
their first great naval victory, properly so* called (for in 
tlie battle of Damme seamanship had no part), was in 
early times the most flourishing port upon the Flemish 
coast. Some, indeed, have supposed that it* was oc- 
cupied as such by the Nervii in Csesar’s time, and 
that the settlement which they possessed there was de- 
stroyed by Ariovistus. William of Ypres took pos- 
session of it with his band of freebooters, who^re said 
to have been chiefly English ; and from thence he in- 
fested the adjacent country till he was driven out by 
Theodoric of Alsace, and repairing to England, acquired, 
an ill name there in the service of .king Stephen. At 
that time the place was called Lammensvliet, from 
Lambert, an Englishman, who constructed t>e sluices 
there ; it was also called port Zuin, or the south port ; 
and this name, in the course o^ corruption, becoming 
the Swine (Het Zwijn), still distinguishes the gulf, or 
inlet, which then formed a harbour capable of containing 
the largest vessels that were then known, though it is 
now so chokea with sand that even the smallest craft 
can no longer enter. The entrance of the Zwijn has 
been called the Horse-market, because, in certain winds, 
the sound of the waters there has been compared to 
the confused and irregular trj,mpling of horses’ feet. 
About the year 1 330, tl^ name of the work superseded 
that of the engineer, and the town, which j^ad grown up, 
was called Sluys. It then began to flourish under the 
favour of the earls of Flanders ; but Bruges would brook 
no rival near ; the earls had be^n compelled, by the mer- 
chants of that powerful city, to revoke the privileges 
which they had granted, which, in fact, were incompatible 
with the earlier city’s vested rights, and ^hich, by giving 
Sluys the command of the Zwijn, placed the trade of 
Damme and Bruges at its mercy. These merchants were 
able to enforce their pretensions by that law from which 
there is no appeal ; and when Sluys had been granted 
R 3 
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to the earl of Namur, Ir^e men of Bruges attacked 
it; defeated him and the Guelderlanders and Germans 
whom he had brought thither to defend it ; took the 
town, burnt it, and levelled it to the ground ; nor, when 
the inhabitants rebuilt their habitations, would they 
alTow them to erect any works for their defence.* 

Many of the enemy’s fleet were Spaniards from the 
ports in the hay of Biscay, the seamen of that coast being 
renowned for their seamanship even among the hardy 
sailors of the north. By means of the king of Navarre, 
Philip^js supposed to have obtained their aid. The Ge- 
noese galleys were commanded by Egidio Bocanegra, the 
Barbenoir, o^^ Blackbeard, of the French, brother to the 
doge, and one of the best commanders of his nation by 
land or sea. They ‘aRvI taken their station there, to pre- 
vent the English from landing in the port for which 
they expected them to make ; and also to obstruct the 
succours which, from the neighbouring ports, the b'lem- 
ings and Brabanters were on the alert to afford them. 
But Bocanegra, like a skilful seaman, was not for waiting 
an attack when the^ sun and the tide would be against 
them, and the wind not in their favour, but for putting 
out to meet the English, and so taking 'advantage of 
their own superior force. The French admiral, Pierre 
Bahuchet, is said to have opposed this ; there was a 
jealousy between them ; and this worse charge has been 
brought against him, . , that his ships were neither pro- 
vided iicvr manned as they eught to have been, and 
that he had iJefrauded the Idng by false musters, t The 
advice, however, was manifestly too reasonable to be 
rejected ; and early in the morning they came out of 
the haven, in three squadrons, and in good order. In- 
deed, it was no matter of choice with them, had it been 
otherw ise advisable to have remained there ; for the men 
of Bruges were in array upon the shore, ready to act 
against them upon any opportunity; and they could 

• Sanderi Flandria, ii. 212. Lud. GuicciArdinl, 391. Marchantiuf, 52 . 
Sueyro, i. 409. Busching, xiv. 252. (French translation.) 
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feel little security there longer than while they 
were masters of the sea. 

On the other hand^ Edward was so confident in the 
skill and courage of his men, that he disregarded the 
enemy’s superiority in mynbers. His great ships^ well 
manned with archers, were placed in the van ; and^be- 
tween every two there was one with men at arms, A 
squadron was kept in reserve, to prevent the French from 
closing upon his van, and to assist wherever aid might 
be required. A third, in which were 500 archers and 
500 men at arms, was appointed to protect the vessels 
where the women were aboard, whom the king' is said 
to have comforted all he could." Having disposed the 

fleet in this array, he gave orders to tfoist the sails,* 
designing to come into a quarter wind, so as to get the 
advantage of the sun and the wind ;* and as he stood off 
with this purpose, some of die French, who were more 
brave than considerate, supposed that the English, seeing 
themselves so far inferior in force, wished to avoid an 
action. But when they descried the banner royal of 
England, they knew that no such intention was enter- 
tained ; and their hopes were th^n raised the higher, 
diinking that so great a prize might fall into their hands. 

Before the general action commenced, Bocanegra 
sent forth four galleys against a ship called the Rich 
Oliver, which was advanced before the others. It is 
one of the remarkable circumstances Monging to this 
action, that galleys were not** employed in it according 
to the ancient mode ofVar, no attempt beftig made to 
produce any effect with their beaks, ^n the present 
instance, they assailed their enemy with stones and 
shot from engines f on all» sides, so that the Rich 


* And this, according^ to Charnock (i. 341,). was the first time they were 
disused ; *' since, though the use of ships, as vessel# of a diffhii^nt construc- 
tion from galleys were then called, had been paryaUy adopted for many 
years, yet in every preceding action which had taken place, even in the 
Atlantic, wiiere the use of galleys became most exploded, they had been 
intermixed with the loftier vessels, built according to the newly introduLod 
system." But what actions had taken place in the Atlantic at that time ? 

f Fabyan has embellished his narrative here in a way that might mislead 
many readers ; he says that the enemv ** assailed this ship, and beat her 
with gun-shot, and her men with hail-shot, exceedingly." And that ** then 
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Oliver sustained a great loss in men^ and was in great 
danger of being taken ; fcit odier vessels having now 
the wind at will^j came , to the rescue in time, and the 
four galleys were boarded and won before the enemy 
could succour them. And now the fleets met ; “ the 
French joining battle with many trumpets and other 
instruments of martial music, and the .English giving 
altogether a mighty shout, it sounded horribly upon the 
waters, the shores being not far off." At the same 
instant they sent a flight of arrows from their long-bows, 
which the French answered as liberally with cross-bow 
shot ; ^^ubut the arrows did most execution by far." . . 
Then began a sore battle. The men at arms approached 
and fought hatnd to hand, for on both sides they were 
prepared with great hooks and grappling irons, both 
being alike willing that strength and prowess should de- 
cide the combat ; and many noble deeds of arms were 
that day dbnc, assailing and defending, taking and res- 
cuing again." The French had set the huge St. Chris- 
topher foremost, and the English madf strenuous efforts 
to retake it, for they knew the king was much displeased 
at the loss^ of that good ship. So well they sped, and 
yet so bravely were resisted, that when they liecame 
masters, few were left alive on board to be taken to 
mercy. Her captain, Jan van Heyle, was one ; a Flemish 
gentleman, who escaped death now, only to meet with 
it ere long from, the hands of the populace in Bruges. 
The great Christopher ’ was speedily manned with 
archers, aiKl turned “ her angi*y fore-deck against the 
Genoese." . .“«?'his battle," says Froissart, was right 


approached the whole fleet upon both sides with hideous and fearful din 
and noise of guiis, with terrible flaming of wild lire and other, with thick 
shot of quarrels and arrows, and crushing of ships, that hideous and won- 
dcrfiil it W£» to behold, so that many a soul was there expelled from their 
bodies in snort while ’^(fx 450) He sjicaks of guns also, in the former 
action with the Edwaru and ('hnstopher. They were not used in naval 
warfare till long after this ; and I have not found any authority which leads 
me to suppose that wild-fire had been used as yet, nor that fire in any way 
was employed in this action 

* Charnock observes, that the weathcr.gage appears to have been seized 
for the first time ni this action, as a most consequential preliminary point. 
— Hist, of Naval Architecture, i. 340. 
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fierce and terrible ; for the ^battles on the sea are more 
dangerous and fiercer than on the land^ by reason that on 
the sea there is no recoiling itor flying ; there is no 
remedy but to fightj and to abide fortufle, and every 
man to show his prowessf" The St. Edward also was 
retaken, and the St. George, and the Black Cock. * 

The enemy had many engines for casting stones, 
and they employed them with great effect : a large 
shipj and a galley* belonging to Hull, were sunk by 
them, with all on board ; and from a great ship which 
belonged to the king’s wardrobe, there were but two 
men and a woman that escaped. The battle lasted from 
a little before ten in the morning, till# seven in the . 
evening. The first squadron of the enemy was entirely 
beaten ,* the second so sorely pressed, that the French 
leaped overboard to escape from the showers of arrows 
which were sent down on them. When farther exer- 
tion became hopeless, Bocanegra made off* with his 
squadron. One large French sRip^ the St. Jacques of 
Dieppe, thought to have carried off wdth her a ship of 
Sandwich, belonging to the prior ^of Canterbury : but 
the Englishmen made a stout resistance ; and the earl 
of Huntingdon, William Clinton, coming in his vessel 
to their aid, the contest continued through the night ; 
at morning they got possession of the St. Jacques, 
and found 400 dead on board. The victory was 
rendered more complete by ^the opportune arrival 
of the lord Morley with^ part of the northerly fleet, and 
by the aid of the Flemish small craft, which came to 
partake in it from all the adjacent porfSf It was the 
greatest victory that had ever been gained on those 
seas. Two hundred and thirty sail were taken ; among 
them the St. Dennis, ^'a mighty ship.” One of the French 
admirals fell ; Bahuchet, the other f , was hung from 
the main.yard of his own ship, because df the enormities 
which he, to say no more, had permitted at South- 
ampton.” The carnage was very great; the •largest 

• Campbell, i. 139. 

+ According to Fabyan, both were thus put to death. 
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estimate of the English (loss being 4000, the lowest 
on the other side 10,000 ; and this was carried by 
exaggeration to the number of 30,000 ; that it amounted 
to this on both sides, both parties seem to have agreed. 
Men are prone to exaggerate whatever is wonderful; 
Inct it is a strange propensity which leads them to 
magnify, calamities, and to suppose that the merit of 
a victory is enhanced in proportion to the number of 
mourners whom it has made. No doubt, in those 
days, the proportion of deaths in battle was much greater 
than in modern war ; they fought hand to hand, and 
not as*^ith the bayonet, where the charge is almost 
instantly decided ; but in such close edmbat as called 
forth personal and vindictive feelings ; and the man who 
was not worth taking for his ransom had, it may be 
feared, in most cases, little chance for mercy. 

The ,pnly person of distinction who fell on the 
English side was sir Thomas, eldest son of the lord 
Ralph Monthermer. ‘The king is said to have been 
wounded in the tHigh ; the wound was so slight that 
lie did not mention it in his letter to the bishops and 
clergy, which conveyed to England the first certain 
tidings of the battle ; and this is the first despatch 
among the English records announcing a naval victory , ■ . 
a victory where the king commanded in person, and which 
was one of the most complete that has ever been ob- 
tained upon the seas. After the customary greeting. 

We have thought good,'* said the king, “ to intimate 
un to you,* for your true certification and rejoicing, the 
bountiful befi.-gnity of God's great mercy lately poured 
upon us. is not unknown to you, and to other our 
faithful subjects, with what storms of boisterous wars 
we have been tost and shaken, as in the great ocean- 
But although tfie rising surges of the sea be marvellous, 
yet more marvellous is the Lord above, who, turning 
the tempest into a calm, hath in so great dangers so 
mer'cifnlly respected us. For whereas we of late did 
ordain our passage into Flanders upon urgent causes, 
the lord Philip de Valois, our bitter enemy, under- 
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standing thereof^ laid agaii^t us a mighty navy^ in- 
tending thereby either to take our person, or at least 
to hinder our voyage; which •voyage if it had been 
stayed, it had been the cutting off of all the great en« 
terprises by us intended,* and we had ourselves been 
brought to great confusion. But the God of merctes, 
seeing us so distressed, in such peril and danger, hath 
graciously, and beyond man’s expectation, sent to us 
sufficient succour and strength of valiant soldiers, and 
a prosperous wind after our own desires, by the means 
whereof we set out of the haven into the seas, where 
we eftsoon perceived our enemies well afliointed, 
and prepared to set upon us with a in^n multitude. 
Against whom, notwithstanding, our Lord and Saviour 
hath granted unto us the victory, through a strong and 
vehement conflict; in the which battle a mighty 
number of our enemies were destroyed, and jjvell nigh 
all their whole navy taken, with some loss also on our 
part, but nothing like in cor/;5arison to theirs. By 
reason whereof we doubt not but that the passage of the 
seas hereafter shall be more quiet and safe for our sub.- 
jects ; and also many other commodities shall ensue, as 
we have good cause to hope. For which cause, we, 
devoutly considering the heavenly grace so mercifully 
wrought upon us, do render most humble thanks and 
praise to Christ our Lord and Saviour, beseeching Him, 
that as He hath been, and always is, ready to prevent 
our necessities in his own gootl time, so He will con- 
tinue his helping hand ever toward us, and so direct us 
here temporally, that we may reign aiHf rejoice with 
Him eternally in heaven. And in like sort we require 
your charitable assistance, thalfyou also, with us, rising 
up to the praise of God alone, who hath begun to work 
with us so favourably for our good, do^ in yoiy; public 
prayers and divine service, as well as lin your private 
devotions, instantly recommend us unto the Lord, here 
travailling in these foreign countries, and seeking not 
only to recover our right in France, but also to advance 
the whole catholic church of Christ, and to rule our 
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people in righteousness. ^And that ye also call upon 
your clergy and people (each one through his diocese) 
to do the same ; invoking all together the name of our 
Saviour on ou^• behalf, that of his mercy He would please 
to give unto us, his humbly servant, his grace and a 
dociible heart, that we may so judge and govern here upon 
earth in equity, doing that which He hath commanded, 
that at length we may happily attain to that which He 
hath promised through our Lord and Saviour.’* * 

The news of this great battle was conveyed to king 
Philij) in a very different manner ; for though ill tidings 
too ofttjii find ready tongues, it is not when the great 
and the powerful are to be told of their defeated arma- 
ments and baffled hopes. A court fool is said to have 
been made tlie instrument of conveying to the royal ear 
what every one else feared to communicate, and what 
no one else Could so aptly insinuate by subtlety of co- 
vert words.” Accordingly he began to rail against the 
English as a set of dastardly poltroons, heaping upon 
them those reproaches to which the king knew that of all 
others they were least obnoxious; till Philip at last asked 
him how he came tb think the English were such das- 
tards. Why,” replied the fool, because the faint- 
hearted rogues had not courage enough to jump over- 
board into the sea so bravely as our Normans and 
gentlemen of France did.” t 


* Foxe's Acts> and Monumcn' i. 430. Barnes, 184 This battle was long 
regarded as our greatest naval victory. Sir Roger Williams, when he dc- 
scribcii Bois^C’s defeat of the Sjiaiiish fleet under Saiieho d* Avila, says, 
“ N(* light hath been comparable unto it by sea those five hundred years, 
sa\ing that befoiViSIuys, fought by our famous king Edward 111 against 
tne French king and the carl of Flanders , and that of Lepanto." — Scott's 
Somers' Tracis^ i. 383. 
f Barnes, 183. r 
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CHAP. \^. 

FROM THE BATTLE OP -SLUYS TO THE DEATH OF 
EDWARD IH. * 

A.D. 1340— 1377- 

On tlie night of the victory, Edward lay on board, the 
joyful sound of trumpets and clarions being kept up 
through the nijjht. On the morrow, many of the nobles 
and principal burgesses of Flanders came off to visit and , 
congratulate him: he landed that day. His first act, upon 
setting foot on shore, was to kneel down in thankful 
prayer ; his next, for it was Sunday, to hear mass ; 
and, with more solemnity, return thanks to G#d for his 
great victory. There he remained during the morrow ; 
and knighting a squire, by name JJele Loring, for his 
distinguished services in the action, made a grant of 
20A a year to him and his heirs ^nale for ever. No 
doubt, other honours were conferred, and other rewards 
given ; but tiiis happens to have been remembered.* 
On the Tuesday, he went on foot to the church of 
Onser Lieve Vrouw of Ardenburg ; the image of the 
Virgin Mary, which was there worshipped, being the 
most celebrated for its miracles of any upon the coast 
of Flanders. For this reason the men of lljjuges used 
to suspend the trophies of their victories in her church ; 
Philip had done so when he over-rai^Flanders, and 

Edward t now devoutly performed the same proud ob- 

« 

* 'I’he persons whose name.s are recordeil as having home a part in this 
great victory, are Thomas Ueauchamis carl of Warwick, the admiral (though 
for that day the king took the office upon himself) ; sir TJiomas Iteauchainp, 
his brother , Henry IMantagcnet, carl of Derby , I..av«’ence Hastings, earl of 
Pembroke ; Willicim Clinton, earl of Huntingdon ; yiie V>rd Roger North- 
wode, of his retmiic , Hugh Audley, earl of Gloucester ; Humphrey Rohun, 
earl of Hereford and Essex, and William Earl of Northampton, his brother ; 
the lords Reginald (’ol)ham, John Chandos, William Felton, Walter 
Manny, Henry I’lercy, John de la Warre, and Ralph Basset (# Sajicote, 
Thomas Lucy, lord Multon : and of foreigners, Robert of Artois (a bad man), 
then carl of llichmoiid, sir Stephen de la Burken, and sir Henry of Flan, 
ders. 

f Sandcrus, ii. 208. 
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servance. Flanders was at that time under an inter- 
dict; but he had no difficulty on this account^ for he 
had brought over with^ liim certain bishops, and very 
many priests and deacons, who without scruple opened 
the churches, and celebrated divine service*, much to 
the^atisfaction of the people. 'From thence he proceeded 
to Ghent, where his queen presented him with their 
new-born ' son, afterwards so well known by the name 
of John of Gaunt ; and where, shortly afterward, that 
queen held at the font the infant child of Jacob von 
Artevald, and named him Philip after herself, . . that 
Philip, \jho, if he had died before prosperity tainted 
hini, would have left one of the most hf^roic names in 
history. * 

Hut Edward had difficidtics now to struggle with, 
which are not to he overcome by straight-forward 
courage. He had engaged in a most expensive war; 
his allies*^ were looking for their subsidies ; and his 
letter to the lords and, commons expressed a fear of 
much damage, and v specially loss of I ion our, unless he 
were sujiported with speedy supplies. The king was 
personally popular; snd the war was regarded by the 
peo])le with an eager national feeling that overlooked 
(’Very thing, except its costs, . . then, as always, wiiling 
that any price sliould Ik’ paid for victory, except from 
their money and their goods. A great proportion of the 
grant consisted in wool, which was first to be taken up for 
the king, on the credit of«thc next subsidy, and then dis- 
posed of fo&: him ; if the supply had been adequate, the 
mode of Tende4;irig it convertible for present use required 
so much time, mat he was compelled to borrow, for 
his immediate necessities, upon such ruinous terms as 
in that age were always exacted by those men who 
had money to lend. The pope at this time performed 
the part \)f a Christian mediator, urging both kings to 
accommodate their differences by peace ; he exhorted the 
king of England not to he puffed up with the pride of 
victory ; he warned him that the Flemings were a 
perfidious people, who had deceived their own lord, and 

* Barnei, 18 Gl 
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who, it might be expected \|ould more readily deceive 
him ; that other of his allies would serve him only as far 
as by so doing they could serve tljeir own ends; and that 
least of all should he trust to the Germsi^s^ who were 
always accounted unstable^ and whose instability his 
grandfather, the good king Edward, had experienced 
in the time of his uttermost need. He jexhorted 
him also to consider the great power of the king 
of France, who, if he were to lose ten battles, could 
yet bring together men in abundance, for resistiijg 
any invader ; whereas how difficult, or impossible, would 
it be for the king of England to repair his lossfilR, being 
in a foreign country, in the hands of strangers, and not 
attended with his own peojde ! 

Weighty as these considerations were, they made 
little impression upon Edward, a young and high- 
minded king, and at that time flushed with |he fame 
of the greatest naval victory that ever had been gained 
under the English flag ; he know also, that proposals 
for peace were always most urgeiitl^ressed upon him, 
when some great advantage was in his hands. And he 
would have turned a deaf ear to this fepresentation, had 
not there been a lady of high quality, and wonderful 
virtue and piety, whose tears and prayers,'’ says his his- 
torian, could not be lost upon a man whose heart was 
acquainted with pity.” This was the lady Jeanne de 
Valois, countess dowager of Hainault, sister to Philip, 
and mother to Philippa queer# of England. After the 
death of her husband, William the Good, sWig bad re- 
tired into the abbey of Fontaine au JPertre. Wien 
Edward was pressing Tournay by a strait siege, and 
Philip exerting all his efForti for its relief, this ex- 
cellent woman left for a while her religious retirement, 
to engage in the holy work of peace-making, upon which 
a blessing has been promised by the GoJ of peace. She 
went assiduously, with great zeal and diligence*, between 

• “ As the Greek poets report of Jocasta, when Polynices anC Eteocles 
were prepared tor battle ; and as our English poets relate of the mother 
of ndiiius and Brennus, two Britidi princes, when tliey were ready, by 
nnbrotherly war, to deckle the right of a kingdom,*’ — Bames. It is, indeed, 
the most poetical circumstance of its kind In real history. 
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them, humbly kneeling tj) her brother, whose haughty 
and resolute temper she well kn^w, and sweetly, like a 
virtuous mother, intermixing, with her son-in-law, com<« 
mands, and prayers, and moving tears, and convincing ar- 
guments.” Being nearly connected with some of the chief 
confederates also, she laboured to obtain tlieir co-operation ; 
and at length so far prevailed, that a truce for three days 
was appointed, and a meeting of commissioners in a litde 
chapel, to conclude a treaty during that suspension of 
arms,*^ She was present during the conferences, ear- 
nestly entreating them for (Jod’s sake to lay aside all pre- 
judice aik*i passion, and only to consider the public good, 
and the weal of Cliristendom, and be ready to accept of 
what was jiist‘. ’ By her persuasions, aided as they were 
by the inclinations of some of Edward’s subsidiary allies, 
the commissioners were brought to an agreement on the 
second day, and on the third they concluded a truce for 
seven months, during which ambassadors on both sides 
were to meet, and, in conjunction with certain cardinals, 
bring about a final "\‘icacc.t 

It derogates nothing from the honour due to the 
countess Jeanne de Valois, that there was little likeli- 
hood of such a consummation. An interval of peace in 
such times was so much gained for humanity, . . a 
cessation of crimes, a respite from sufferings. But 
Philip had gained no credit by his conduct during the 
campaign ; the policy which induced him to solicit a 
truce was less esteemed in public opinion, than the 
courage AvUh which Edward had entered an enemy’s 
country, hesiegfj^rl one of his great cities, and offered him 
battle. On the other hand, the conditions of the truce 
were not favourable to the king of England ; and he 
had consented to it most unwillingly ; yielding less to 
the urgent persuasions of his friends, and half-hearted 
allies, tfi'an to tlie necessity of his own affairs. It was 

* “ Thus,” says Barnes, “ was the strong city of Tournay wonderfully 
preserved from utter rum, without battle given, only by the power of a 
lady's tonj,ue, and by the providence of the Divine goodness, winch even 
yet seemed desirous to give further warning to king Philip , and, as it were, 
to Oder him one more opportunity for deliberation, before it would resign 
his kingdom up to those destructions for which already it was marked out.’* 
t Barnes, 204. 
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most humiliating to him, to sae himself thus deprived of 
a victory which he had deemed certain ; and to perceive 
also that his German allies, on vdiom he had depended, 
were likely to fall off from hirq, because of «the failure of 
his pecuniary supplies. He complained grievously of 
this, and imputed the fault chiefly to tlie archbishop %f 
Canterbury, to whom the first place in the government 
had been Intrusted during his absence. The primate 
had originally encouraged his enterprise, and engaged 
to provide money both for the king's necessities and the sol- 
diers* pay ; ‘ ‘ whereupon,** said Ed ward, “ we set our hand 
to great untlertakings, and with great expense, a? it be- 
hoved, made oul warlike provision, and lx)nnd ourselv^ 
in vast sums to our confederates. And being busied in 
the siege of Tournay, and exhausted with continual 
charges, w’^e waited in daily expectation that our pro- 
mised aid w'ould at last come to relieve us in our so 
many and so great necessities. By many messengers 
and divers letters w^e signifietl the §un^y inconveniences 
we were exposed to for want of tH? promised aid ; as 
also the great advantage and honour which we might 
easily obtain by a seasonable supply. But for want 
thereof we w'cie constrained to accept a truce, to the 
shameful hinderance of our enterprise, and the no small 
joy of our adversaries. And returning thereupon into 
Flanders, empty of irioney and full of debts, neither our 
own purses nor our friends* being sufficient to discharge 
our necessities, and to pay off dlir foreign aij^iliaries, 
we were compelled to plunge ourselves into the devour- 
ing gulf of usury *, and to submit our shaders to the 
burthen of intolerable obligations : our faithful friends, 
companions of our labour, and prfrtakers of our troubles, 
saying that if we did not apply a speedy remedy, they 
must of necessity withdraw from our %Tvice, apd go 
back from their alliance made with us ; find this must 
needs redound to the subversion of our kingdom, our 

• 

* ** ThrouRh defect of the archbishop’.} performance,” says Speed, “ he 
wac not only constrained to give over his bold for the present, but to embog 
himself in the bankers’ and usurers’ books.” p. :7r4. 
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own perpetual infamy, aLd the eternal reproach of the 
English nation, . . which God, onr merciful Father, of his 
infinite goodness forbid to come to pass in our days !'* * 
A*n. It was less of the parsimony with which supplies 
1341. prranteid that he complained, than of the neg- 

Ifgence with which they had been collected and trans- 
mitted. • M^ith regard to the defects of administration, 
more, no doubt, must be ascribed to inexperience and 
unforeseen difficulties, than to any neglect of duty. In 
the course of English history many mournful reflections 
must be excited in the thoughtful reader, when he j)er- 
ceives*how great an after-expenditure of treasure and of 
filood has boen occasioned by ill-timed parsimony in war. 
But in this case there was no eventual evil. Having 
waitcnl in vain for remittances, the king left (Uient pri- 
vately, and embarked from one of the ports in Zeeland, 
with his queen, late in November : they encountered 
such weather upon the passage, that they were for three 
days and nightf^^in ‘imminent danger; and it is not 
unworthy of notice^ that there were writers who ascril)e(l 
this storm to the spells of Frencli necromancers employed 
by l^liilip, in the hope oi either drowning the king, or 
abating his courage for taking the sea again.'" f 
He had not been long in England, before bis serious 
attention was called to the insults, outrages, and havoc 
committed upon the sea-coast, and, as it appears, in 
other parts also, by jurates, by his enemy the French king, 
an4l thOj«e who favoured and assisted him ; for it seems 
tiial this species of hostility continued notwithstanding 
the trace, ^ne evils inflicted by this barbarous warfare 
are complained of in terms J that bring to mind the 

names, IJ)?, 198 213. 229. 

i I'abyan, 4">4. The honest citizen delivers this as the opinion of others, 
without detlaring hia own, Jtanies repeats it, and adds,— “ Whatever was 
tlie oet-i-iion, this .s eertain, that as if king Edward had been only destined 
tor the kingdom ef France, ivhich he so greatly desired, it seemed fatal lor' 
him always, in hus passage thither, to have calm seas and wind at will, but 
on Ins return, all things contrary ; so that often he endured many great 
losses and shipwreck.s And this was his fate while his fortune stood fair; 
but when he began to decline, he found the wind so contrary to him, that 
by no means he could once set his foot more in Franre." p 212. 

t '* yu.mta ineendia, strages, et disiH'ndia, et aha mala et faciiiora, non 
* sine scandalo ct opprobrio iiostn et totius regni nostri Anglia?, m costena 
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times of Sweyne and the Vfkingr. His first precau- 
tionary measure was to ipake a league * between his sub- 
jects of the Cinque Ports and of the city of Bayonne, 
with whom it may be inferred the Cinque Ports men 
had not been upon more ajnicable terms than they used 
to be with their eastern countrymen. * A circular order 
was also sent to all the English ports, whereiu^ . . after 
complaining tliat if their ships had been made ready, 
pursuant to former orders, in due time, for seeking and 
meeting the enemy, the great damage which had been 
done, and the reproach which had been brought upon the 
kingdom, might have been prevented, ..he conllnanded 
them inimedial^ly to equip for service e^ery vessePof 
sixty tons burthen and upwards ; and he summoned one 
or two deputies from every port, according to it» itn- 
ix)rtance, to meet in London, and there give to him a. id 
his council such information as might be requii^ed.f 
The character of tlie nation had indeed suffered by 
the impunity with which its coasts A^'re insulted; and 
by the conclusion of the last campaign, notwithstanding 
the brilliant naval victory wherewith it had opened. Six 
iienoese galleys, laden with goods foT Flanders, and pro- 
vided with passports from the constable of Bourdeaux, and 
witli Edward's own letters of safe-conduct, were attacked 
and burnt by some English ships. The doge, Simon 
Bocanegra, sent ambassadors tt> require reparation, pro- 
mising, that if this were promptly and fully rendered, 
he and his people would no longtir afford any assistance 
to tlie French, and would abstain from all offensive acte 
against England. The reply to this was, Aat the galleys 
had never produced or pleaded their letters of proU‘c- 
tion, but had shown rather a hostile spirit : that those 
letters were only conditional, . . engaging for friendly 
treatment, in case their countrymen, the ^irenocse^^ceased 
to act as enemies, . . not otherwise : that jliis notoriously 


mans, et alibi." — {Rymer, li. part il 1150) Elsewhere, clamna et grava- 
mina inEestiinabilia are spoken ot. Ibid. 

* Ryincr, ii. part u, 1150. t Ibid. 
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was not the case ; the Genoese were aiding the king s 
enemies with all their strength, and had invaded Eng- 
land, and done infinite tlamage to the English ; no truce 
had been protslaimed on their part when they were met 
with ; and, therefore, under ihese circumstances, it was 
la'^fnl to attack them. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
the old good will which had existed between England 
and Genoa, the king^ consented to pay 1 0,000/., for which 
he engaged that certain merchants in Flanders should 
give sufficient security. But this the ambassadors per- 
emptorily refused to accept: they made no objection 
to the amount, hut insisted upon liaving plate or jewels 
in pledge; aivdwhen this was refused, they demanded, and 
in no friendly spirit, received their letters of dismissal. 
All this was stated in the king’s name to the doge, in a 
calm and temperate letter wherein Edward said, that 
neither his power, nor the hand of the Lord, were so 
weakened, but that he trusted, by the grace of the Lord, 
and the justice ol^iis’own cause, to prevail against his 
enemies. The doge, however, was finally assured, that 
it would be more agreeable to the king if his offer were 
accepted, and the old relations of amity resumed.* On 
the part of England, there was an evident desire that the 
matter should Ik* adjusted, not from regard to any mer- 
cantile relations, but in consideration of the naval means 
wdiich the Genoese employed against her : on their part, 
they seem to have found the predatory warfare so gainful, 
that tliC'AT protracted the dispi^te. 

A.n. In tin ensuing year, a fleet of galleys attacked and burnt 
Portsmouth ^und, continuing upon that coast, threaten- 
ed Southampton and the adjacent country; immediate 
measures, therefore, w^rre taken for its defence, and the 
whole force of the country was ordered to hold itself in 
readiiiess, no Fian absenting himself from the needful 
duty, on paim* of forfeiting all that he had to forfeit? f 
Edward wanted no such continued provocations to make 
him ^ager for the first opportunity of renewing the war 


* llyincr, ii. i»art li. 115() 1211 
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upon the Continent ; and *lthat opportunity occurred 
i^hen the succession to the dukedom of Bretagne was 
disputed between John earl of Montford and sir Charles 
de Blois. As in the contrariant claims to the crown of 
France each claimant behaved his own title to be good, 
so was it in this case. *Sir Charles was the Frefich 
king’s nephew ; the king espoused his cause, in despite 
of the Salic law, for he claimed it in his mother’s 
right ; and Montford, who had forcibly taken possession, 
and knew himself unable to withstand the power of 
France, carac over to England, and offered to hold his 
dukedom of Edward as true king of France, tJy fealty 
and homage, for him and his heirs for eve^. The offer 
was accepted ; and Edward engaged to defend him as his 
liegeman against cither Philip or any other who should 
disturb him in his possession. This transaction was 
meant to have been kept secret till pch protection should 
l>ecome necessary : Philip, however, obtained intel- 
ligence of it. Montford was surprised in Nantes, and 
sent prisoner to the Louvre ; and Irfs countess, Margaret, 
was b€»sieged'in Hennebon, from whence she sent to 
solicit aid from England. A force consisting of 6000 
archers and 620 mon-at-arms, under sir Walter Manny, 
was despatched with all sjieetl to her relief. No time 
was lost in setting forth ; but the weatlier was so stormy 
and adverse, that he was detained the almost incredible 
time of forty days upon the passage ; and if the place 
had not been defended, by the countess herself, the 
succour must have arrived too late. 

This remarkable woman, who was aUSter to the earl 
of Flanders, is described as having had the courage of 
a man and the heart of a lion. * When her husband was 
made jirisoner, she lost none of that courage, hut went 
about to all the fortresses and towns tjiat espoused his 
^ause, carrying with her her little son, pfid showing him 
to the soldiers and the people; thus winning their 
affections, and securing their fidelity, as far as* it was 
to be secured, by paying every man well and truly his 
wages." Hennebon, on the river Blavet, was, at that 
s 3 
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time, the strongest castle fti all Bretagne, standing,’^ 
says Froissart, on a port of the sea, and the sea 
running about it in grerft dykes.*' When sir Charles of 
Blois had taktn Rennes, he was advised to lay siege to 
it, seeing that if he could get the countes^; and her son 
inio his hands, the war would be at an end. Accord- 
ingly, he^encamped before it, within a quarter of a mile 
of the town, liesieging both it and the castle on all 
sides, except where the castle was open to the sea ; for 
he had no ships. The place was well stored, and well 
manned. In their first attack upon the barriers, the 
assailants were repulsed with considerable loss ; and 
when, on thu- third day of the siege, they made a brave 
assault, they were so bravely driven back, that '' the 
tords of France were sore displeased, and caused the 
assault to begin again more fiercer than it was before." 
The countess herself,, clad in armour, and mounted on 
a great courser^ rode from street to street, encouraging 
the men ; and made the women cut short their 
kirtles, and carry stones and pots of quicklime to 
the walls, thence tq be cast down upon the enemies. 
She herself ascended a tower, to see in what manner 
the French had disposc<l their force ; perceiving 
that they had left their cam)) unguarded, she hastened 
down, collected about 300 horse, and, putting herself 
at their head, sallied through a gate which was not 
assaulted, and, dashing into the camp, cut down and 
set fire to, their tents and paviHons. None but varlets 
and pages had been left there : at the outcry wliicL they 
raised the lordl bf France looked back; and, seeing their 
tents blazing, called off their men from the assault, with 
the cry of Treason ! '"treason ! ** The countess saw 
now that her return was intercepted, and that she could 
not, without the* greatest danger, attempt to recover the 
town : gathering together, therefore, her company, she 
made for Brest, about seven leagues distant, where the 
Iieoplc-were on her side. The marshal of the host, don 
Luis de la Cerda, pursued with a greater number of 
horse, and slew or wounded several who were not well 
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mounted ; but the countess apd the greater part of her 
company rode so well^ that they gained Brest^ and there 
thej were joyfully received.* « 

The besiegers, having lost most of their tents and pro- 
visions, hu tted themselves nearer the town, in bowers made 
of branches; and mightily they marv&lled,’* when tl»ey 
heard that it was the countess herself who had headed 
this daring exploit. The Ixisieged, on tlieir part, were 
less rejoiced at the success of that exploit, than troubled 
for her absence : what had become of her they knew 
not, and they remained five days in this uncertainty ; 
but no suspicion could be entertained that she h«tl aban- 
doned them, or that she would not, if she were still living, 
exert hersell’ to the utmost for their deliverance. By her 
exertions some 500 men-at-arms were added to her com|^ 
pany : with tliese she left Brest at midnight, and, about 
sunrise, passing unperceived on one side of the enemy’s 
camp, came safely to the gate from whence she had 
sallied. The trumpets and clarrons, udth the rejoicing 
sounds of which she entered, rouifd the French host. 
Provoked at this exultation, and at their own want of 
vigilance, they made a fierce assaiilt, and continued it 
till noon before they were beaten off "I'his failure con- 
vinced them that the place was not to he Uiken by mere 
force of personal courage : a council was held, and it 
was determined, that, while sir Charles of Blois went 
with one part of the army to besiege Auray, upon the 
Morbihan, don Luis with the other should remain 
before Hennehon, and employ such means aftaiiist it as 
the art of engineering in that age couU su])ply. Ac-^ 
cordingly, they sent to Rennes for twelve great engines ; 
and with these they cast huge<iBtones into the town and 
castle day and night : they battered the walls also till 
they were so shaken and breached in parts, that the 
hearts of the besieged began to fail. Sir Henry Tie Leon, 
who was the first person of rank that had declared in 
favour of Montford, but had afterwards gone ovey to the 
other party upon some disgust, w as one of the principal 
« Froissart, chap. 80. Barnes, 257. 
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perfeons in the besieging ^rmy. His uncle, the bishop 
of St. Pol (le Leop, was in the town, and very much 
disposed in mind to take the same course, which might 
be done with piore credit to himself, if he could persuade 
the people to capitulate, and obtain, tlnough his nephew, 
aiir assurance that both their persons and property should 
be safe. After a conference with sir Henry, in which, as 
far as on them depended, it had been thus arranged, 
the bishop re-entered the town. The countess was then 
in council with her lords and knights ; anil, suspect- 
ing what had been the object of the bishop's con- 
ference ,t she conjured them, for the love of (iod, to take 
heart and hold out yet a httle longer, saying, slie felt 
confident that, within three days, the long-hoped for suc- 
cours from England would arrive ; a cconfidence whicli 
the change of w'eather had rendered reasonable. But 
the bishop argued earnestly upon the imprudence and 
the danger of rejecting favourable terms. Their opinions 
were so divided, and their minds so perplexed, that 
they came to no (tt\'sion that day ; after long irreso- 
lution and debate, the timid part is that wdiich is 
usually taken ; wheit the council met in the morning, an 
inclination that way was manifested ; and, if sir Henry 
had been close at hand, and alert to seize the op})or- 
tunity, the place would have been yielded to him. 
Seeing this, the countless w-ithdrew' in despair to a 
wnndow which commanded the sea-vii'w; and, springing 
back with an emotion ofisudden joy, she exclaimed, “ I 
Sc?e tin sitvjcours of England !*. . the succours of Eng- 
^lind ! There the cross of St. George! God has heard 
our prayers : He has heard us !’* "I'he lords ran pre- 
sently to the window, ar.d the people to the walls and 
to the high tower, and saw, indeed, “ a great number of 
ships, great and small, freshly decked, making up to the 
])ort ; arid they knew it to be the English succours, 
which, having been detained above forty days by reason 
of contpry winds, came happily now in the very golden 
opportunity to save the countess and the town. * 

* ]^''roissart, chap. 80. Barnes, S5'j. 
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When the seneschal of Guingainp, sir Pierce of 
Treguier, sir Galeran of Landeniau, and the other 
Breton lords and knights^ ta^ that their succours were 
indeed approaching, they said to the bis^^op, Sir, you 
may leave off this treat;^ ; for we are not content, at 
present, to follow your counsel !” T6 which the bkhop 
replied, Then, sirs, we must now part company ; for 
I will betake me to him that, as me seemeth, hath most 
right.’" Upon this he left the town ; and, sending a de- 
fiance to the countess and all her abc-ttors, as a declared 
enemy, joined his nephew, and was by him presented to 
don Luis, and afterwards to Charles of Bloiar Orders 
were given tlrat the engines should renew their battery, 
and cast stones, without intermission, flay and night. 
Meantime “ the countess dressed up halls and chairibors 
to receive the lords and captains of England that were 
coming, and sent out right nobly to welcome them in 
the haven at their landing ; and, when they were aland, 
she herself went forth to meet^ them, and showed, all 
along, great respect to the captoins, and feasted them 
the best she might, and gave them hearty thanks, and 
lodged all the knights and otheA at their ease in the 
castle and tlit town.” The next day she made them 
a great feast at dinner in the castle. All night 
and all that morning the engines Ivad never ceased to 
cast. When dinner was ended, sir Walter Manny, who 
had enquired into the state of the town and of the be- 
sieging army, said, ‘‘ Sirs, I have a great desire to issue 
out and break down tln*s great engine that •standeth so 
near us, if any wdll follow me.” Sir ^Jjerce of Treguier 
instantly exclaimed, that he would not fail him on this 
his fifst adventure ; sir Galeuan answered to the same 
brave purport : they armed themselves immediately, 
and went out privily at 4 postern, with 500 archers, 
and some 40 men-at-arms. The archers shot so thick 
together, that they who were in charge of the engine 
fied ; and the men-at-arms, coming after the, archers, 
slew many of those who fled, and with their axes be^t 
downi the engine, and demolished it. Not satisfied with 
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thiSj they ran in among the^ents and lo(lgings_^ set fire 
in divers places, and laid about them, smiting and 
slaying, till the whole camptwas in a movement ; then 
putting themselves in order, they Ijegan to withdraw 
fair and easily/* The enemy followed with all the 
impittience of irri tatted bravery : upon wliich, seeing their 
eagerness, sir Waiter said aloud, Let me never be 
beloved of my lady, if I do not have a course with one 
of these pursuers ! ” His companions were not slow in 
following his example: they encountered the foremost 
pursuers; and then,*’ says Froissart, might well 
have beenF«een legs turned upw^ard.” A “ sore medley 
followed ; those from the camp increasing continually, 
aiul those from the town retreating steadily, sir Walter 
allowing himself not less discreet as a captain than 
valiant as a knight, and fighting in the rear of his men 
as they retired to the ditches : there he planted archers 
on each flank ; and made a stand, with his choice cap- 
tains around him, till he saw the rest in safety, lly this 
time all the mcn-of-ai\'x»s in the town came forth to sup- 
port their friends, and more archers ranged themselves on 
each side of the dyke*5 till the enemy, finding it vain to 
make any further attempt, thought it prudent to draw off; 
and the Kiiglish then re-entered the fortress safe and vic- 
toriously.” The countess had seen the whole of this 
affair from the high tower. She descended now, and 
“ came forth of the castle with a glad cheer; and, meet- 
ing sir Walter Manny and his caj) tains in the street, 
she caint ahd kissed them,” says Froissart, one after 
another, two or three times, like a valiant lady.”* 

This exploit of the English and their Breton friends 
took from the enemy all <hope of winning Ilcnnebon : 
their largest engine had been destroyed ; their army 
weakened both in numbers and in spirit, and the be- 
siegetl strengthened alike in both. They broke up the 
siege on tlie following day, and joined Charles of Blois 
before Auray ; but as ("harles had with him already a 
force sufficient for that service, he sent* don Luis to 
besiege Dinant. Don Luis de la Cerda, whose sub- 

• Froissart, chap 81 liarncs, 259, 2G0. 
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sequent career connects thesii operations in Bretagne with, 
the naval history of England^ is called don Luis of Spain 
by the French chroniclers ; to whom, indeed, his actions 
belong more than to the historians of the.country of his 
fathers. lie was of royal ^descent, and allied to the royal 
families of Castille, Aragon, and Franfte; but probably by 
birth a Fleming, his mother possessing large domains in. 
f'landers. His father, don Alonso el Desheredado, had 
been go'^frnor of Languedoc for king Charles the Fair ; 
and he himself had lately held the office of admiral of 
France. * Of his maritime services before this time no 
account seems to have been preserved ; nor, i»tleed, has 
his reputation* as a naval commander been in any degree 
proportionate to his merits in that character: the English 
coasts were not assailed by any other enemy so able and 
so enterprising from the times of Ilastiiigs to those of 
Fromp and de Iluytcr. 

On the way to Dinant, don Luis de Espafia attacked 
a castle called (/Oinper : the assault Jasted from evening 
till midnight; he renewed it im the morning. The 
ditches were not so deep but that they could be passe<l 
by wading. His men succeedeff in approaching the 
wall ; made a breach there, and put the garrison to the 
sword, their commander alone excepted: this done, he 
garrisoned it with three.score chosen men, and proceeded 
to Dinant. Meantime a messenger from ('omper had 
lx)rne tidings to Hennebon that the castle Avas attacked ; 
and the conn less expresse<l a ^ish to sir Walter Manny • 
that it might be relieved; upon which Ife drew out 
most of the forces from the town, ajyl set off at day- 
break, with the hope of giving battle to don Luis. 
Making good speed, he cam^ thither about noon, and 
had the vexation then to bud that it was occupied by a 
garrison of French and Spaniards. Sirs,*" said he to 
his people, T am not in the mind to ejepart from hence 
till I see what company are in yonder castle, and how 
they came there."" So he began the assault, ^nd the 

• Garibay, li 903. Salaaar y Castro, Hist. General de la Casa de T^ara, 

I 192 Moui Hist, del llei Don Alonso el Sabio, pot cl Marquet. de Mon- 
dtyar, 640. 
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garrison stood stiffly to tiueir defence. The English 
archers did their part well, as they were ever wont to 
do ; the ditch, meantime, was gauged with spears, and 
found fordable;^ the men.at.arms crossed it: they entered 
at the breach, which had not yet been well repaired ; 
andv ten of the gafrison were all who were s])ared in the 
heat of their vengeance. Sir Walter then perceiving 
that the place was not tenable, set it on fire, and re- 
turned to Heruiebon, not thinking it i)rud(|nt to go 
farther from that fortress, now that he had almost 
drained it of men.* 

Don Ibaus de Espana in tlie mean time laid siege to 
Dipant, a place not otherwise fortified dian by a pali- 
sade, by its position on the river llance, and by a marsh. 
After failing in an attack, he got together some small 
vessels, which enabled him to tlireaten it as well by 
water as by land ; the towmsraen then called upon their 
young commander, sir Ileginald of Dinant, to surrender; 
and when the high-spiriicd youth declared that he would 
cojnrnit no such dislftjyalty while the place wds capable 
of being defended, they butchered him in the market- 
jdace, and admitted die besiegers. Having garrisoned it, 
don Luis made i’or Guerande, a large town on the sea- 
coast, situated in some salt marshes betw^een the mouths 
of the Vilaine ami the Loire, f^everal merchant ships 
were l\ing there, wdiich had come laden with wdne from 
Poictou and llochelle : the merchants were come to an 
unhap]»y market, for doM Luis seized their ships, and 
all tlidt lit* fountl therein ; and, having maimeil them, 
on the foilowiiv’^ day he attacked the place both by sea 
andland. The besieged could not make good their defence 
on both sides at once ; the place, therefore, was carried 
by force, . . ligkthf carried, it is said, . . and yet, such were 
the usages of war in those days, which were yet the 
b(‘st days of chivalry, tiiat all the people therein were 
put to the sword without mercy, men, women, and 
childrep. While the work of plunder and massacre 
was going on, five churches were robbed and set on 
fire ; don Luis had no compunctious feelings of Im- 
* Froissart, chap. S2. Barnes, S?(30. 
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manity ; but he was shockcll at sacrilege, and ordered • 
tour-and-twenty of the ruffians in his service to be 
hanged for this offence. Guerande was a town of great 
traffic, and his men found more plunder tiiere than they 
could bear away. Aftgr this success, they wist 
not whither to go ; ” but as havoc and spoil were ^till 
his objects, don Luis embarked, with his Spajiiiards and 
Genoese, in the ships that he had taken, and went coasting 
along, to see what damage he could do, and what purchase 
he could find. So sailing forth till he came to that part of 
the province called Brptagnv Bretonant, or British 
Britany, because the British or Armorican dialect of 
the Keltic tonftue prevailed there, he entered the h^en 
of Quimperlay, near Quimpercorentin : there he landed, 
and wasted the country with fire and sword, as if his 
intention was not to obtain possession of it for Charles 
de Blois, but to inflict upon it all the evils of the 
most merciless w^arfare. The booty he sent on board, 
while he proceeded farther intd the land, ravaging all 
around. * ^ 

When this intelligence reached Hcnnebon, sir Walter 
Manny and sir Aymery dc (disson thought that a 
favourable opportunity was here afforded them for 
striking a blow against this part of the enemy’s force. 
They cmharke/1 with 3000 archers an<l a competent 
number of men-at-arms, sailed to (Quimperlay, and 
finding don Luis’s ships there, boarded them, and put 
their crews to the sword. They found in them such 
riches, that “ they had marvel thereof.” lleaving 300 
archers to protect the prizes, and ala* his own fleet, 
sir Walter landed, and marched in quest of don Luis ; 
dividing his force into thre^ bodies, that the enemy 
might not escape him, but moving them at no great 
distance from eacli other, so that all yhould J^e wdthin 
reach of sure support. In this manyer he advanced, 
having given order to burn such places as had owmed 
Charles de Blois. Don Luis, as soon as he heard that 
there were foes at hand, drew all his men together, and 
• P'roi8$art, chap. 83, Barnes, 261, 262. 
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began to retreat toward hla ships^ not knowing what 
liad befallen tliem. On the way he fell in with one 
of th(j three English battles : he prepared cheerfully to 
fightj seeing that he had greatly the advantage in num- 
bers ; and, in the expectation of victory, he made 
several new knights upon the field, among whom was 
his nephew don Alonso. This done, the Spaniards and 
Genoese set on fiercely : ” many of the English were 
overthrown on the first rencounter; and they were in 
danger of being oveqiowered, if the two other battalions 
liad not been directed thither in good time by the cry 
of the coLintry people, who, having good reason to hate 
the^'first invatjers, looked upon the secotid as their de- 
liverers. The fight then became fiercer : the archers 
of England shot so wholly together *’ (for this is the 
phrase by which the steadiness and regularity with 
which tlioir voUoys were discharged is expressed), that 
the enemy could no longer keep their array ; and when 
once they were dLscoin'fited, and began to fly, the pea- 
santry ‘‘ fell on with’*^ prongs, and staves, and stones, 
and slcTv, without mercy, all on whom they could lay 
hands.” It is said ihat of (iOOO men scarcely ^^00 es- 
caj>ed. Don Alonso was among the slain ; his uncle 
don Luis did not escape without several wounds ; and 
when he reache^i the haven, he iound the English 
archers in possession of his sliips, and thought himself 
fortunate in getting, with great jeopardy, on board a small 
but swift bark, and sailiiig away as fast as be could.* 
Sir M'^alter, when he heard of his escape, embarked 
in the swiftest cf his ships, and with all s}H*ed pursued, 
leaving the expedition to re-cmhark, and follow him. 
Hut the Spaniard had th^^ start, and sailed so well, that, 
before they could come up with him, he had landed at 
Redon, on the Vilaine, the port of Rennes ; and this 
he did just in time to mount himself and his people on 
such horses as they could find, and set out with all speed 
for Rennes, just as the English reached the shore ; 
those of his party who were worst mounted fell into 
* Froissart, ctiap. 34. Banieg, 262. 
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the hands of th^ pursuer*. Turning back from the. 
pursuit^ sir Walter remained that night at Redon^ and 
in the mornings going again on boards sailed for Hen- 
nelion ; but being driven by contrary ^inds, he was 
fain to land about three leagues from Dinant; and 
leaving his ships there, with a sufficient force for *heir 
protection, to make their way to port when the weather 
would permit, he took such horses as he could get, 
some of them ^\ithout saddles, and so scouring the 
country came to a castle called Rostcrnan. Looking at the 
place with that seaman-like spirit of adventure in which 
military operations were in that age carried on, he said 
to his companions, Sirs, if our company were nat ao 
sore travelled, 1 would give an assault to this castle.” . . 

Set on, sir, at your pleasure !” was the reply ; “ for 
we shall not forsake you, though we die in the quarrel.” 
So to the assault they vrent with better will than for- 
tune. Sir (ierard de iMorlaix, who was cajitain there, 
made a brave defence; and many of the assailants 
were grievously wounded. Am»ng others, two valiant 
knights, sir John Uutler and sir Matthew Trelawny, 
were sore hurt ; and they were^ carried aside into a 
meadow hard by, and there hud, to have their wounds 
looked to, while the assault wa>s continued.* 

Now there was a little fortress near at hand called 
Le Favoet, of which Regne de Morlaix, a brother of 
sir (ierard, was captain. This sir Regne, hearing of 
his brother’s danger, set outf with forty spears, to his 
assistance ; and coming, by the side of a ^ood, to the 
meadow where the wounded were lapL he easily made 
them his ])risoiicrs, and led them to his castle hurt as 
they were. 'I'lie obvious motive for this was to secure 
for liimself their ransom, as a indfaU w’^hich had come 
in his way ; but, as it happened, he could not in any 
<'ther manner have so eflectually relieved ttosternan. 
For those who had been left in care of the W'ounded 
carried tlie tidings to sir Walter; and he instantly 
caused the assault to cease, and hastened toward Favoet 

* Froissart, chap. 84. Barnes, Stii,’ 
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with all his for<jes> in ho^e of rescuing his friend^. 

They, had been cax+ife<l into the caj^l^ before he could 
come hp ; he and his they were, , set 

upon the 'plaae; Init,* a ffl^ant defence ,was 

made, ahd" it began W‘la^|.th^.desisted /or , the 
nigilvt/ resolving to ren^th'e attempt d» the morrqw. 
" During th^ .night sir Oerard, knowing that the danger 
from which he, was delivered had now been drawn 
' upon his brother, rode, without any conipaifiou, Jo 
Din art ; and, arriving there before daybreak, nm- 
treatecl the commander, who was his oldt friend and 
compani(Ai in arms, to assist him in this emergency. 
The* burgesses were assembled in the common hall^ and 
sir Gerard, with the commander’s assistance, persuaded 
them, “ in such wise, that they were content to go 
forth,” and so armed themselves, and went towards 
Favoet, making up a body of some 6000 men. tfust as 
sir Walter was about to renew the assault, Ane of his 
es])ials brought him int6lligence of this movement. He 
ainl his knights then ci'unsellefl tog‘*ther, and considered* 
that ‘‘ it were great danger for them, if the men of 
Dinant sliould coiri^^ on them on one side, and sir 
('harles de Blois on the otlier, whereby they might Ik* 
surrounded;” and they agreed that it bchoVigd them to 
make their way directly, and %vitli all speed, to Ilenne- 
bon, and leave their companions in prison till another 
time, “ when they might amend it.'* It was more easy 
for sir Walter Manny tO' make such a resolution than 
strictly to adhere to it. They came to a castle on their 
return, called G^ny in the Forest, which the garrison 
had treacherously delivered up to Charles de Blois 
about a fortnight before’. In his indignation against 
men who had thus betrayed so strong a place, sir W alter 
halted, and declared, with a loud voice, that, ‘^‘'weary as 
he was, he w^mlci^ go no farther till he had given an as- 
sault to that castle, and tried the demeanour of those 
w'itliin,nWhethef they had as much courage as they had 
4 showii falsehood.” So a licrce assault began : the 
’ besieged were not backward in defending themselvjes. 
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knowing what they had to ^pect if they Were, over- 
come. Sir Walter encouraged* hi« meij, and wjas ever ' : 
one of the foremost ; the .arche|8 sho^ V <iuicklyj^fnfl^ 
so close together; that none durst ap|mrvat>the*b|^tde«& 
ihents; within a while the ditch w^4n pirt hUed ^ 
with turfs and wood, anil thti pioneSs/.ipiScr poy& oi^tjj^ 
archers^ approaelfed Jhe wall witlipickaxes^nd'otherirt^ 
struments: a breach was thus made, through Tfhlch tl^ / 
men-at-arms entered perforce, and slew hll wtiom they 
found within. They lodged there that night, and on 
the morrow returned to Hennebon. And when the* 
countess,” say^ Froissart, ‘‘ heard of their cornhig, site ' 
came and met |hem, and kissed them, and made the|n' 
great cl^eer, and caused all the noblemen dine with 
her iij the castle.” * 

Th'^ English succours had saved Hennebon, '^nd had 
destroyed the Spanish and Genoese lahd-force; .but 
(■hades deiijoi's had made great progress in conquering 
the province, and was continuijlly strengthened isy 
French aid ; wherefore the countess and sir W alter sent 
advices to king Edward, praying for a greater force, 
and saying, that unless it were sent^ sir (Jharles would 
be likely to hear down all before him. This chief, mean- 
time, having taken Carliaix, after a long siege, deter- 
mined once more to invest Hennebon, though he knew' 
its strength, and also that it was abundantly provided ; 
but it was now almost the only important place which 
he had not reduced, an(l, there lay the head of the 
war, . . the countess and htr son.^ So thither iie went, 
and sate down before the town. The fourth day after 
tills second siege began don Luis de Espffiia joined the 
camp, having been confined weeks in the city oF 
Refines by his wounds. He was joyfully welcomed by 
Charles de Blois, and by the army ; for ke was a 
knight muen honoured and well beloved among Aem.'* 

Ilis* wounds, indeed, were healed' ; hut his (fi^feat, and^ ^ 
still more, the loss of his nephew, rankled in hfs : 

y/ - o'''. 

• Frousart, Chron. Barnes^jif^. ' . 

TOl,. I. T 
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"and that sore feeling was^inflamed by the taunts of the 
garrisSon, which, though not directed against him per* 
sonally, wiere by him |elt and refuted as if they were. 
The enemy had again planted their engines, fif teen or 
^ sixteen in number, ^ which cast into the town many a 
gyeat stone : but tne town^nen* little regarded this, for 
they had provided against it by means of woolpachs, 
and otlfcr such devices ; and they would sometimes 
come to the walls, and, in derision, wipe the place 
against which a stone had struck, and call out to the 
^ besiegers, Go, messieurs, and seek up your company 
who lie in the fields of Quimperlay ! ** ^ 

Excellently brave as don Luis w&s, there was as little 
sense of generosity in his heart as of compassion : he 
had in him the obduracy of the Spanish character, 
without its redeeming virtues. Going one day into the 
tent of sir Charles de Blois, he asked of him, in the 
presence of several great lords of France, a boon, in rc- 
(juital for all the services that he had ever done him. 
Sir Charles, who was greatly bound to him, and could 
not suspect that any thing unworthy would l>e asked, 
readily promised grant it. Then, sir,” said don 
Luis, I require you to cause the two knights who are 
ill prison at Favoet, namely, sir John Butler and sir 
Matthew Trelawny, to be brought hither, and given to 
me, that 1 may do with them at my pleasure. Sir, 
this is the boon that I ilesire of you ! Tlu‘y have 
chased, discomfited, and hur%me, and slain my nephew- 
Alon. o. Anil 1 know no belter way to be revenged of 
these Englishmen, who have done me all this mischief, 
than to strike'bff' the heads of these two knights before 
the town, in sight of , their companions." Charles de 
Blois, who, being distinguished for the better feelings of 
chivalry, was astonished at such a declar^^tion, made 
answe:’, . . “ Certes, don Luis, I wdll give you the pri- 
soners with a* right good will, since you have desired 
them ; but surely it should he a shameful deed so to 


* Froissart, chap. 8G. Barnes, 
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put to death two such valiantiknights ; and it would be 
an occasion for our enemies to deal in like wise with^any 
of ours who may fall into their hands ; and we know not , 
what shall happen. The chances of wkt; are diverse: * 
Wherefore I entreat you, fair cousin, be better advised^’'/ 
Don Luis sullenly replied lo this: . . ^‘^Sir, if yc kefp 
not promise with me, know this, for truth, that I shall 
depart out of your company, and neither serve nor love 
you again while I live !*' Seeing him thus peremptory, 
sir (Jharles sent to Favoet for the two English knights: 
and early the next morning they were brought to his 
tent. Once more sir Charles renewed his req^iest in 
their behalf; but don Luis was not to be dissuaded: 
lie swore, by Cod and Santiago, that theylkhcttild both 
lose their heads after dinner in sight of the town ; aiul 
in the days of chivalry a boon once granted was held 
to he irrevocable, wliatever might be the consequence, 
like Herod’s i>romise to the daughter of Ilerodlas. ^ 

Jn every age, however rude tho art of war may have 
been, the system of espionage ha^ been carried on, , . 
and they who pay well for such s(.'rvice are always well 
served. All that had past concerning tliese prisoners 
was faithfully reported to sir Walter Manny, by one of 
his espials, and he was apprised also of the exact hour 
at wdiich they were to suder. Upon this he called to- 
gether those in whom he confided most, and took coun- 
sel with them v/hat might best lie done. Some thought 
one thing, some thoughbr another ; but they wist not 
what remedy to find, for the enemy's force wasPtoo great 
to be cn#ouiiter(^d in ])lain field by thogp of the towil. 
At length, sir Walter himself said, Sirs, it would he 
great honour to us if we might deliver yonder two 
knights from this danger ; and if we put it in adven- 
ture, even though we should fail tliereof^ yet king Ed- 
ward, our master, will ^ con us much thank,’ and^so wiU 
all other noble men wlio shall hear of the*case hereafter; 
at least, it will be said, that we did our devoir. ^Sirs, 
this is my advice, if ye wdll follow it ; for inethinkB a 

* Froissart, chap 87. Barnes, £G4. 
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man should well ad ven tuner his body to save the lives of 
two sudh valiant knights : . . let us divide ourselves into 
two parts; the one incontinently to pass out at this 
gate, and arrange themselves on the dykes, thereby to 
stir the enemy and to skirmish with them. 1 think 
tl^t all the whole host will come running thither. Sir 
Ayniery, you shall be captain of that company, and shall 
take with you 6000 good tall archers, and 300 men-of- 
arms ; and I will take with me 100 men-of-arms, and 
500 archers, and issue out at the postern covertly, and 
dash into the camp among their lodgings behind, the 
which think we shall find as good as unguarded. I 
h?ve those with me that will bring me to the tent of sir 
Charles de Klois, where, as 1 think, we shall find the 
two knights prisoners ; and, 1 ensure you, we will do 
our endeavour to deliver them.*' To this proposal they 
readily agreed, and forthwith prepared to put it in 
execution.* 

About the hour of dinner, sir Aymery Clisson set open 
the chief gate, whi^h looked towards the enemy, and 
issued out with his company. Some of them dashed 
suddenly into the <^kirts of the camp, and cut down 
tents, and slew and hurt divers. The camp was in a 
sudden ujiroar ; and the enemy, arming themselves in 
haste, hastened to drive them back again Jnto the town, 
and they retired fair and softly to their main battle, not 
ceasing to skirmish as they thus fell back. Sir Aymery, 
meantime, drew up hi* men along the dyke without the 
barriers, «and placed the arch'ers on both fiaiiks to greet 
the enemy witji their dieadful discharge. The noise and 
cry vfas so great that all the besiegers* host drew thither- 
ward, leaving only thecr pages and varlets in the camp. 
Sir Walter Manny, the w^hile, sallied with his 600 men 
from the postern ; and, fetching a compass behind the 
camp, ^entered \he lodgings of the French lords, where 
there were noiie to resist him, for all were at tire skir- 
mish. Being well guided, he made straight to the tent 
of sir Charles de Blois, and there he found the two 

* Froissart, Chroii. 87. Barnes, SGo. 
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^nights prisoners, with thetf*hands tied behind them, 
those who were left about them having taken flight* 
Sir Walter unbound them himself, mounted them upon 
two good horSes which he had brought witlrhim for that 
purpose, gave them each a aword, and ti)ien, in all speed, 
without doing or receiving any hurt, returned the sadie 
way, and re-entered Hennebon with all his oompany, 
where the countess received them with great joy ^ ; and 
though it is not recorded that she greeted them with her 
wonted salute, the omission is more likely to have been 
on the chronicler’s part than on hers. 

All this while thc^y were still fighting before Aie great 
gate ; but when the varlets who fled at tl^ appearatfbe 
of sir Walter came with tidings that the two prisoners 
had been rescued, don Luis immediately suspected that 
it was some device of sir Charles de Blois to deceive 
him, and disappoint his revenge ; he demanded angrily 
which way they who made the rescue had taken ? and 
when he was told that they were gone towards Hen- 
nebon, he retired from the assaultjf and went to his tent 
in great displeasur^. Sir Charles then perceiving with 
what intent the sally had been maefe, and perhaps not 
altogether displeased at its result, ordered his people to 
draw off ; and, as it fortuned, obtained in the retreat 
an advantage which more than compensated any mOr- 
tiflcatioii that he could have felt : for the sire de Lan- 
dertieau and the chastellan of Cuingamp pursued the 
retreating force so eagerly, thjft they were made pri- 
soners, and brought to his tent ; and there were so 
preached to,” that tliey turned to hisi^part, and did 
homage to him as duke of Bretagne, having, perhaps, 
sought an opportunity of doing* this with the least re- 
proach. The countess lost by this two persons who had 
lieen of great importance on her side ; Ijpt, on tl^e other 
hand, the reputation of her brave garrispn was in a high 
degree enhanced ; insomuch that, in a day or two, sir 
Charles called his lords to counsel. They saw thawHen- 
nehon was in itself so strong, and so well fortified with 
• Froissart, Cbron 87. Barnos, 2fi5, 
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‘ men-of-war, that they shSuld gain little by continuing 
before it; the country, also, was so wasted that' they 
wist not whither to go for forage, and winter was at 
hand: they ^ resolved, therefore, upon breaking up tlie 
siege; and also, that if a, truce *were demanded till 
Whitsuntide, it should not be refused. Such a tnd:e 
accordingly was soon concluded ; and the countess, then 
accepting Edward’s invitation, embarked with her son, 
about the middle of December, under convoy of the carl 
of Northampton, and arrived at Plymouth, from whence 
she was with all due honour conveyed to the court. 
"For her sake king Edward renewed those public 
rejoicings w^ch were usual in his days, with his ac- 
customed inagniticence. All the Ohristmas holidays 
there w'eie daily tournaments, running at the ring, 
dancings, halls, splendid collations, and princely ban- 
quets ; so that the countess looked upon the court of 
England as another paradise. And here, for many 
years, her son was exercised in those honourable me- 
thods of education Wliich fitted him for the character 
he was afterwards to bear, and enabled him to purchase 
the glorious surname of ’I'he Valiant”* 

The time of the truce was actively employed in pre- 
parations on both sides. Uohert of Artois, who had 
created earl of Richmond, w as a]>])ointed to com- 
mand the succours for Rretagne : a fleet of forty-six 
sail, few^ or none being of any great burden, was col- 
' lected At Southampton^ he embarked there with the 
countess, the earls of Salisbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and 
Pembroke, the* lords Ralph Stafford, Hugh Spencer, 
Bourchier, Tiptot, and other nobles. Charles de Blois 
was not ignorant of the’ object for which this armament 
w'as fitted out ; and he stationed don Luis de Espafia, 
with tw^ and thirty sail, having on board 1000 men-at- 
arms, and Genoese cross-howinen, to wait for 

them off the Isle of Guernsey. The English were long 
on the passage, because of contrary winds : upon ap- 
proaching Guernsey they descried the enemy; and tlie 
• Fioissart, Cliron. 87, 88. Barnes, 266. 
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tseamon, who were at no loss* to know what they were, 
pronounced them to be Genoese and Spaniards^ and 
called ui>on the soldiers to arm* quickly ! Then the 
iSngHshm^n sounded their trumpets, and roared up their 
banners and standards, with their seve^l arms and de- 
vices, together with St. George’s banner, . . the red erdss 
of England ; and they set their shii>s in oyder, the 
archers being planted on the decks, and then, as the 
wind served them, they saUed forth.^* The vantage of 
numbers was on their side ; but tliis was counterbalanced 
by the greater bulk of the enemy's ships, nine of them 
being far larger than any in the English ; and 

theie were also three large galleys t, in wijjich were the 
three admirals, don Luis, Carlo Grimaldi, and Gdoard 
Doria, When they approached each other, the Ge- 
noese, who were as celebrated in tliat age for the use of 
the cross-bow as the English were for the long, dis- 
charged their quarrels, and w'ere answered by a dis- 
charge of arrows : there was sore shooting between 
them, and many hurt on both ji^rts.” But when the 
lords, knights, and squires came to near quarters, where 
sword and spear could be used, there was a bard fight 
and a cruel, and right well did they approve themselves, 
both the one and the other. '^I'he countess of Mont- 
ford that day,"' says Froissart, was well worth a man, 
for she had the heart of a lion ; and she had in her hand 
a rusty but sharp sword, wherewith she fouj|Jit fierce- 
ly. The enemy from Jheir Ifigh ships threw clown 
great bars of iron, and other weapons J prepared for 
such sefvice ; and thus they greatly annoyed the English 
archers.§ This was an engagement that could not but 

* Rtmes calls them ** Spanish catricks, high built, and greater than any 
one ol the Fnglish.” 

f “ yuj »e rrinonstroient par-deasus toutes sesautres nefs.”— Fromatt.* 

i " Arcbegayes,” Froissart calls them, which lord Ilemers renders 
pieces oC timtrer. In Roquefort’s Glossaire dc Ja JLangue Kofnaine,” the 
word 16 explained to mean a sort of pike or lance which the arcliors carried ; 
but it is 4 so added, that “ eelon Froissart c’etoit une machine de guerre 
qu’on jetoit sur lea ennemis.” 

^ But, however,” says old Joshua, with an Englishman’s filing in. 
teraolating what in itsett la very likely, but not warranted by his author, 

they stood witH dieir arrows ready nocked, to take off whatever head 
appeared.” 
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have eiMed with great loss on both aides if it hiadheen 
carried to a close. But the God of battles/* says^idd 
Joshua, ordered it btherwise ; for the fight havh^ 
begun about ^evening, a night came upon them so dark 
and dismalt tliaf they wercpall forced, as it were by 
consent, to give over, for they could discern nothing to 
any purpose/' so*‘that one could scarcely know another. 
Hereupon they withdrew asunder, and cast anchor, but 
still remained in their harness, thinking to renew the 
battle as soon as the morning should give them light. 
But about midnight there arose such a storm, “ as though 
all the world should have ended, the elements contend- 
ing with as great animosity as lately the two fleets had 
joined. There was none so hardy then but would 
gladly have bci.m a-land, the ships dashing so together 
that they deemed all would have riven to pieces." The 
lords of England then asked counsel of the marinei'o 
what was best to do ; and the sailors saiil, they must 
make for the land as well as they could, for their vessels 
were not able to ride«'Out such a storm : so they drew 
up their anchors, and bearing but a quarter sail, got 
safely into a little harbour not far from the city of 
Vannes. The Cienoese and tlio Spaniards meantime 
stood out to sea, their ships being better able to abide 
the brunt of the waves ; but if they had come near the 
land they would, because of their burden, have been 
likely to be wrecked. Thus was the battle broken off, 
and no man could teli to wjiom to give the honour, 
seeing tiial they separated both against their wills.'* 
There must lia\T been some abatement of the yveatber 
for a while, for the enemies fell in with four English 
victuallers, which had parted company from the fleet, 
•and these they took, and tailed them to some of their 
own ships : " bpt they must soon have left these prizes 
to their fate, wl^eii the storm recommenced with greater 
violence. Twm of their fleet foundered, with all on 
board i on the second day, about the hout of sunrise, it 
became still, and they found that they were off the coast 
of Navarre, having been driven sixscore leagues. There, 
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then, they cast anchor, and waited for the §de, and 
when it came, the wind stood fair for Rochelle. 0^ die 
way to that port, tfiey fell in with four ships of Bay- 
onne, homeward bound from Flanders : these they cap- 
tured ; apd, in the brutal«spirit by which don Lui^ de 
Espafla’s exploits were generally sidlied, put all on board 
to death.* * • 

This Inhuman but indefatigable commander soon re- 
fitted his fleet, and did much damage upon thfe. coWts of 
England, and intercepted the communication between 
that country and Bretagne. Edward himself, stung by 
the loss of his friend and kinsman, Robert of Artois, 
who had been mortally wounded atVannCs, had crossed 
the sea, and besieged that city : the fleet which had 
conveyed him lay at anchor in a little port near. Don 
Luis had at this time a force of eight galleys, thirteen 
good Inrk*^. and thirty other vessels ; and having already 
considerably annoyed the English by cutting oft' their 
suppli^ he now made a bold attempt upon their ships 
in ’ ( e enterprise had nearlf proved as successful 

as it v/c ar 'y ; for having slain Jhose who were left 
there in defence, he had taken four vessels laden with 
provisions, and sunk throe others with all that *were 
therein, before a detachment from the besieging army 
arrived to their assistance. Lest the attempt should be 
related, Edward w^as advised to send part otj^his fleet 
to Brest, and the rest to llennebon.f Diirii|g the re- 
mainder of the campaign don Luis kept th^ seas so 
well, and watched the coast so narrowly, that little pro- 
vision could be brought to the king's arflly, except with 
great danger; and this was one motive that induced 
Edward to conclude a truce for throe years between 
England and France, and their allies. * This done, 
he embarked for England § ; and meeting with^hat ill 
fortune which usually attended upon ^lis homeward 
voyages, his fleet was dispersed by storms. One ship, 

• Froissart, Chron. 91, 92. Barnes, 269, 270. * 

, tIbKi. 96. IWd, 72, 81. t Ibid. 98. Ibid. £82. 

^ Holinahed (It 6^.) says, ** Many of the English army rcturnoit home 
through France, so as to pass orer by the narrbw seas into England i but. 
the king himself, with a few .others, taking their ships to pass by iong scar, 
were marvellously tormented by tempests.*’ 
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sk'^erB Vele, hi« son sir Henry, and dr John 
Reyner on board, was lost The countess of Mont- 
ford, after great danger, readied *one of the Devon- 
shire ports. '^Edward himself was driven to the coast of 
Spain, where a Spanish tieet^ that lay cruising about 
those parts, made up to him ; but beholding the banner 
royal of England,'^ they treated him with the respecUdue 
to. an allied sovereign : for though many Spaniards were 
serving against him under their countryman don Luis, 
neither he nor they were in the service of their own 
country.* 

W ar ^?^ra.s so verily the natural state of man in those 
turbulent agfs, that no nation*was free from internal 
commotions, unless it was engaged with a foreign foe. 
Both kings employed tliis definite interval of peace in 
preparing for hostilities at its termination ; indeed, they 
had never bcjen entirely discontinu(‘d either in Bretagne 
or in Guienne.f Both looked to their naval means. 
Philip entered into a treaty with Alonzo XI. of Castille, 
and engaged the GKioesc Bocanegra, who was then 
admiral of Castillo^ to assist him with a tieet : he also 
built ships himself, and gave free leave to any of his 
subjects to cut down timber for ship-building through- 
out his realm, whereby the sea-coast of EnglantI was 
afterwards not a little damnified.'" J 'fhe resources of 
England^ WTre not yet so available for maritime as fbr 
military ^rvice : the feudal system had made no pro- 
vision fo|[ it; and the’ tenuro^ upon which the sea-ports 
held their privileges was too irregular, an<l felt to be too 
partial in its operation, to be <luly complied with. It 
was a matter of complaint, which, as local interests even 
in those early days were always well represented, passed 
from the ^orts to the parliament, that the keeping of the 
seas, hfing fou the general good, was not at the ge- 
neral cost, and that it ought to he at the king’s charge, 
not at that of a part of the comnturiity.§ Another coun- 

* BariieB, 283. f P, Daniel, iv. part li. 139. 

t Fox’s Acts and Monuments, i. 437. P. Daniel, iv, part ii. HI. Barnes, 
292. Speed, 575. 

^ Burncs, 388. 
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cil, or naval parliament^ as^it might almost be called^ * 
was convened^, and representatives were summoned 
i^oni many more places than on*the former convocation^ 
none of the proceedings have been recorded: but it 
appears that when the Cirque-ports mere called upon to 
fpmish a certain number of ships of war, they ^ere 
slow in obeying; and it was necessary to instruct their 
warden, who was the constable of Dover Castle, to take 
measures for enforcing obedience, t The treaty betprecn 
France and Castille, with whatever views on the part of 
the former power it had been negotiated, contained 
notliing that should disturb the amicable reldtions^ be- 
tween Castille and England ; nevertheless, jvhen so mheh • 
injury had been inflicted upon the commerce of Eng- 
land and Aquitaine by Spanish ships, it was not to be 
supposed that the English and Bayonnese would always 
distinguish between the ships of Castille and those that 
were in their enemy's service : commissioners, thyefore, 
were sent to ad^just any matters of dispute which might 
thus have ariseii.J 

The renewal of hostilities was jiccelerated by some 
acts of cruelty on the part of the French king. The 
Breton Ibrd, Olivier deClisson, had signally distinguished 
himself in the service of Charles de Blois ; but having 
been taken prisoner and exchanged, Philip suspected 
that he had' entered into some secret engagemeiits 
with the king of England. Under pretence pf holding 
a tournament, Philip incited htra, with ten other per- 
sons of distinction, wdio w^re involved in the same sus- 
picion, to Paris : they acce})ted the imitation, in the 
confidence either of innocence, or of security, and went 
in company of Charles de Blois* and being thus in the 
toils, were seized and put to death. It is most likely 
that the suspicion was founded on good intelligence § ; 

^ Rymer, ill part i. 4. + IWd JO. » t ix. 12. 

, § Tins 18, indeed, acknowledged by fckiward in bis letters, **DecausA 

guerrie contra Pliilippum de Valesro, elero et popuio exjKmenda wherein, 
among other injuries, he complains, ** de niorie quorundam nobilium, nobis 
adhairentiuin, caprorum per partem diet! Philippi in firitanm^ et de speciaJi 
prsccepto suo ransiis ignoinlniosffi morti traditorum.’’ At the same time 
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but no proofs were addncetl : there was no trial ; and 
in those days the bonds of allegiance were so loosc^ diat 
the chief who passed from the service of one prince tO 
another incurred little reproach ; nor had there before 
been any instances in which sj^ich a desertion had been 
punished by death. This execution, therefore, was, to 
the great astonishlnent of all men, and the infinite in- 
dignation of the nobles, whose blood, till now, was not 
used to be shed except in battle.'* The chief sufferer 
was a person who, for his own sake, was greatly be- 
moaned.” Nor was Philip contented with this punish- 
ment, ufiiess whatever ignominy could be inflicted was 
su^eradded : X^Hsson’s body was hanged in chains, and 
his head sent to Nantes, there to be fixed on a pole over 
the gate of the city. He left a son of his own name, 
who, being then a hoy, was sent to Plngland, to be bred 
up with the young Montford, and who lived to take 
such ^idiscriminating vengeance for his father, that he 
won for himself the hateful appellation of the Butcher, 
and no doubt gloried' in deserving it. At the same 
time four knights ojF Normandy were put to death, . . it 
is said by famine, . . (any cruelty is credible in the his- 
tory of those ages !) and their heads were sent for 
exposure to CarenUn. The news of these executions 
was brought to Edward by one, whose father *, and bro- 


it is cvMcmt that he thought tucy had wrongfully been put to death, and 
had roniToittt 1 no punishable offence in'goiiig over to his part 
• Henry Malestroit, who wa^ a dencoii in holy oniers, and master of the 
sequests to Philip Edward gave him "a place of good authority in the 
city of Vannt"*, whiAl was then held of England; but sliortly after, when 
the truce was broken, it was delivered up to thej^'roncii by the two cardinals 
who were guarantees of the trire^ 'J'here this poor gentleman being fpund, 
was sent away prisoner to Pans, where ho was soon after put in a tumbrel, 
or dung'Cart, to wbieli he was fastened with chains of iron, and so conveyed 
bare-headed, with great noise and outcries of the |ieopIe, from the castle 
down through the hjgh street ol Pans, till he came to the bishop^s palace, 
where thtf^ delivered him up to the bishop; and he, by virtue of a com- 
mission purchased \\y king Philip from the pope, then and there degraded 
and deprivp<i of aii agrees and holy orders tlie said master Henry, and so 
delivered him back again to the secular power Then he was judged to 
stand the pillory, at such an hour, for three days together, in the most 
public place of the city ; but he was so cruelly pelted with rotten eggs, 
apples, and other filth and ordure of the city, that on the third day he was 
found dead, and afterwards had no better burial than a dog,*' — jBarnet, 
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ther, and cousin^ were amon^ the au^Terera ; and as they * 
had been put to death for having secr^y become hia 
iriends, he was urged to eonsidar this act of the French 
Idhg as a violation of the truce, and on tiiat ground to 
renew the war. Edward's first impulse was an un. 
worthy one. Sir Henry Se Leon was a prisoner ijif his 
hands; the suspicion against Clisson vested ii^part upon 
the circumstance of his having been exchanged instead 
of this chief ; and for that reason, perhaps, as well as for 
that sir Henry was the person by whose means Mont- 
ford had been captured, Edward, in his deep indig* 
nation at this inveterate malice of the French khig/' was 
minded to put* him to death as an act of^reprisal; 
his cousin, the earl of Derby, a man not less genevOhs 
than valiant, showed to him before bis council such tea* 
sons as assuaged his anger, or at least gave it a more 
righteous direction. Sir," said he, though king 
l^iiiip in his haste hatli done so felonious a deed as to 
put to death these worthy kniglfts, yet do not you ble- 
mish your valour by any such acU! Your prisoner ought 
not to suffer for that fault : but rather you should put 
him to a reasonable ransom.” Ifdward was a king 
whose sternest purposes gave way when his sense of 
honour or of humanity was appealed to. He sent imme- 
diately for Uie prisoner, and said to him, Ah, sir 
Henry, sir Henry! mine adversary, Philip de Valois, 
shown his felony in putting to death such knights, 
wherewith 1 am sore displeased, seeing that he hath 
hath done it in despite o^ us ; and if 1 regarJl&d only his 
felony, I should serve you in like manner, for ye have 
done to me and mine moie displeasure in Bretagne 
than any other person. But t will suffer it, and let 
him do his worst ; for I will keep mine honour as I 
can. And for my cousin of Derby's sajj:e, who hath en- 
treated me for you, J am content that you should come 
to a light ransom, so you will do as I shall require you." 
Sir Henry expressed his readiness to accept the ^condi- 
tions. Then said the king, I know well ye be one of 
the richest knights in Bretagne, and that if I chose to 
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‘ press you, you Qould pay 30,b00 or 40,000 c^owus.^ But 
you shall go to mine adversary Philip de Valois, and say 
to him from me, that toce he hath so shamefully put 
to death these- valiant knights in iny despite, I af8rm> 
and will make it < good, that hath broken the truce 
taken between me and him ; wherefore I, on my part, 
renounce U also, ahd defy him from this day forth. So 
ye will do this message, your ransom shall be but 
10,000 crowns, which ye shall send to Bruges within 
fifteen days after you have past the sea. An(l, moreover, 
you shall say to all knights and squires of those parts, 
that not^'fit)lstanding what has tlius happened they need 
not^forbear fr^im coming to our feast at Windsor ; for 
we would gladly see them there, and they shall have 
sure and safe conduct to return fifteen days after the 
feast.” t 

Sir Henry promised faithfully to ]>erform these con- 
ditions. He embarked at Southampton for Harfleur ; 
but being tost about in tempestuous weather for more 
than a fortnight, and a inpellcd to throw his horses over* 
board, he suffered so mucli on the passage, that he never 
recovered from it. At lengtli he landed at Ootoy, in 
the mouth of the river Somme, from whence he and 
his people, having no means of conveyance, proceeded 
on. foot to Abbeville. They were mounted there; but 
this exertion left him in so bad a condition, that ho 
was fain to be carried to Paris in a litter ; there he “ did 
his message from point to point and as he was return- 
ing homeward into Bretagne, died by the way at An- 
glers, just iipom tile borders of his own country : a 

very noble and valiant, but unfortunate gentleman/' says 
Joshua Barnes, who tiever had any rest or comfort 
after he had betrayed his master, .folin of Montford." 

. . Go(\ assoilediis soul/' says Froissart. 

By this time the enmity between the kings of Eng- 
land and France had acquired the bitterness of personal 

* The rscu or scute whs then Gg 8^/ 

f Froissart, Chron. UJ). lOl. Barnes, 300. 
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animosity. Philip may been irritated by this > 

ddlance ; but 'it could neither increate his willingness 
for war^ nor add any new impulse to the preparations 
for which lie was making on all sides. .Among other 
persons he applied to don Luis de fjppana, who hap- 
pened tp have at that tiAe a singular opportunity^ of 
covertly equipping an armament for bis serviqp. Some 
ten or fifteen years before *, the Canary Islands had 
been accidentally discovered by a French ship, which 
was driven thither by stress of weather. Don Luis 
being at Avignon, as one of the ambassadors of the French 
king, prevailed on pope Clement VI. to create him, 
in public consistory, sovereign of these newly foiiad • 
lands, by the title of Prince of tl\e Fortuiiiillto 
Islands,” on condition that he should cause the in- 
habitants to be converted, hold liis principality as a fief 
under the popes, and render annually a certain tribute ; 

“ A gift,” says Walsingliam, which would have proved 
wortliy of acceptance, if Ids holiness could also have 
given a peaceable and quiet possejjsion thereof,” In the 
letters by which this grant w^as conferred, the pope 
took fou a motto this text, 1 will* make thee a prince 
over a great nation.” The English ambassadors, wlij& were 
then at Avignon, are said in their ignorance to have con- 
cludeil that the pope had hertdiy clesigiied him to be prince 
of the IVritisli isles, as lieing among the most fortunate 
islands in the world ; and it is added, that under this 
belief they secretly left Avigiicci, and made all speed 
home wdlli their intelligence. But, in truth, ^he recent 
discovery of the ('anarieswas no secret^neither was the 
ancient ai>pellation wdiich had been applied to them un- 
known. 'i'he pope was better Affected towards France 
tlian England ; and ®fhesc ambassadors, when they learnt 
that don Luis w'as raising forces in hjs owm and the 
pope’s name throughout France, Ital^, ancf Spain, 

* Between the years 1726 and 1*^4. Glass’s History of the Discovery 
and Conque.st of the Canary Islands, p. 1 A very good book by% most 
meritorious author, whose traffic fate called forth a singular escample of the 
force of religiouti principles in Ins father, the founder of the (tlassites or 
Sandemariians. 
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< diviood;, which indeed weft* the case, that they 
intended against ilnglan<l> • 

During the truce/ John de Montford, in conforndty 
to one of its ^pulations, had been released from 
< but on condition that he should neither go 

tag^ie, nor in any way interfe^ with the affah» pf th|^ 
duchy. This condition, as having been extorteil from 
him, he made no scruple of breaking ; and, effecting his 
escape to England, he required aid of king Edward for 
A.n. recovering what he deemed hia|fight. A considerable 
1345. force was raised for this purpose, with which he sailed 
about M/dsummer ; and having won and sacked Dinant, 
kid siege to Quimperlay^ but being seized with a 
csibature, or burning fever, he <lied t shortly afterwards, 
leaving the management of his pretensions to tlic con- 
duct of hisvirago lady and his young son John.’' His 
death had the effect of changing the direction of the^ 
English force, most of the English passing into Gascony, 
• that being a scene where their presence was then more 
needed. The enemy *5 preparations, indeed, were such, 
both by sea and land, as called for great vigilance and 
J 346. great exertions on ‘Edward’s part. Philip was endea- 
vouri]|g not only to aniTiiate the Scotch to an invasion of 
England, but to excite troubles in England itself. 
Orders J, therefore, were given for enforcing the statute 
of Edward 1 . § against all persons who should be so 

• Bzovius, xiv. 963. HakfwiH’ii Aiw>lofiy, 2i7. Ilcvlyn’s Cosinopraphy, 
1005. j!>anieB, 302. 'fhis last 'iiKlu»tri^us’ author riglitly nscribps to the 
sagat^ity ui ainbaBsadors what othcra had imputed tu Kicir tgnorance : 
— “ Du Chesne himself,” he adds, “ confesses that all this was really in- 
tefiided agalnet king Fdward ; though, being a Frenchinan, he qualihcs the 
matter, saying It was only in order to resist the new war, which was lately 
threatened by the mouth of sir Henry de I^eon.*’ 
f ” One reports,” says Joshva Barnes, ** that this carl died distracted, 
many devils apnearing at his deprture ; and that, at the time of his death, 
such a muitvtuae of ravens settled upon the bmise wherein he lay, that It 
was thought the whole kingdom ot France could not have yielded such a 
number As for his, being distracted, 1 shall not stand to question that : 
since, in a*'uurning fever, many a good man may siifTbr a delirium, and Ooil 
forbid that we showld iprays judge hardly thereupon ; but lor this horrid 
apparition it seems tQlwtkOt so credible. Nor could 1 ever And any great 
evil of this earl, excepPwivt now he broke his word with king Philip, who 
' was yet his enemy, and extorted it unre-nsonably and violently from him : 
nor if I had known him to have been a notonoub sinner, durst 1 ever give 
the more faith to this story,” 

t Uynaer, ill part i. 72. ^3^ Edw. I. Stat. West. pfi. cap. 34. 
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HMy Ai «a ^ or publish* aki)^ news or tslaiil *. 
«»|i«reby dttourd, or ocoadoti ^ disecBd lar skridar^ 
n%iit grow between the Idtig imd' hit people, or the 
gr^^en of the realm any one so oitoding was to 
^ ^Sfi^laiid kept in prison* till he should produee thflF 
ftm authot^ of the tale. 'iNW punishment to be infUiM 
upon the first author is not expressed, either ill ihe 
o^inal statute, or in the order which requited it to be 
vigilantly enforced; but there is a law of Atetfat, 
by which the man wh#spreads a publio falsehood' was 
to have his tongue cut out ; nor might that mutiladkm 
be commuted for any less price^ than he must have paid 
for his life. Nft king since the conquest had beonja^ ♦ 
popular as Edward III, ; yet so sensible* was he Upi' 
greatly his strength might he affected at this time 
public opinion, that he addressed letters to the proving 
cial and other heads of the Dominicans (or preaching 
friars) in England, exhorting them, for the double pur** 
pose of silencing ohloquious tongues J, and informing 
the understandings of his faithfijl subjects, as well aa 
strengthening their hearts, to explain themselves and 
the brethren who were under their* authority, both in 
their sermons, and in public and private discour8e> the 
cause, and the justice, and the necessity of the war in 
which he was engaged,' He spoke of the heavy ex- 
penses which were brought upon him by the false deal- 
ing of Philip, who made use of treaties only as a cover 
for hostile machinations^ and movements, and who, 
assailing him and hi^ subjects by land and by sea, 
threatened and conspired the subversioi^ of the English 

tongue § ; and who was then preparing a very great 

• 

* Before the king saileck^ part of his instruction to the lord mayor and 
the sbenif was, ** to look after the spreaders of false news in about the 
city, and to apprehend all such persons, and lay them up in^e prison of 
Newgate." — jyornt’jK, 339. • 0 

f Canciani, iv. S52. ** No legal apology,*' layi Hkllam, can be 
made for a proclamation in April, 1549, addrOii^l^. HO all justices of the 
peace, enjoining them to arrest sow^-s and trllers-iPlioAd of vain and forged 
tales and lies, and to commit them to the galleys, mere to row in chaifts as 
slaves during the king's pleasure." — ComtitiUiowa Hist, J&agffawd k 40. 

X ** Ad obstruendum ora de nobis obloquentium," 

\ ** In subversionem llnguce Anglicans comiiiims pro viriboi et con- 
splrans." 

VOL. I. 
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fleet of ships and mighty iLrmies of men^ with which at 
once to attack Gascony^ Bretagne^ and England^ and to 
invade him from the south of Scotland : therefore^ he 
said^ he deemed it better with a strong hand to go sedk 
the enemy in th^ir own country, than wait ignobly at 
holbe for the threatened dan^r. He asked also for the 
prayers of ,the devout, saying it was not in earthly 
power that he put his trust, but in the hope of Divine 
protection, committing his cause to the Supreme Judge, 
whom he besought to deliver him from an unjust and 
deceitful enemy, and to alleviate the heavy burthens 
whicli wre brought upon liis subjects by reason of the 
was*, and which grieved him more than he could ex- 
pr^. * * 

Orders had already been given for arming the popu^ 
lation in Kent, and especially in the Isle of Thanet, 
and arraying them in bodies of W, 100, and 1000 men, 
to he at all times on the alert for the defence of the coast, 
which the enemy were menacing in great force. t They 
were now instructed (o have beacons ready for giving 
the alarm without the least delay, and this not in Kent 
alone, hut over th& whole coast of England. South- 
amj)ton was specially threatened as a place to which 
the invaders knew the way, and where they thought 
the very rumoui of a new invasion would strike terror. 
The old injunctions §, therefore, for its defence were re- 
newed ; and the inhabitants of tlic maritime counties, 
who ilwelt within six- leagues from the coast, were 
exempted* from any other military service or impost, 
than such as Hj^ere required for local defence. The 
alarm was less on account of the French or Scotch, than 
of the Genoese and Spanish seamen ||, both these being 
alike remarkable for their skill and daring courage; and 
as their dtject yras to destroy the English shipping as 
well as '"to ravage the coast, circular instructions were 

• Kymer, lii. part i. 72. 

t UAd. 53 J Ibid. 72. 

^ n»d 78 

II ('iim Tnagn& multitudini armatorum de longinquis partibus vehi. 
eiitcb *’ 
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sont for manning the ships, And guarding the ports and 
the whole coast well. * 

The naval armament which tEdward had prepared, 
consisted of about 700 sail t ; but only |ifty of these 
were large vessels, half of which were^king’s ships and 
half London ships ; 4000* men atarms were eml^faed> 
10,000 archers, 12,000 footmen of ^V'ales, and 6000 
Irish. The most chivalrous names in Englidi history 
are in the list of the knights and nobles who accora-* 
panied the expedition : there were very few foreigners, 
the king*8 German friends having fallen offj together 
with the emperor ; but the lord Godfrey of 
a valiant baron !j; of Normandy was there, at this time, 
inflaming the king’s mind against his native countjpy 
upon all occasions/* Before Edward embarked, he 
addressed his captain and officers, and his speech was 
communicated to the whole army. He briefly stated 
tliat he had more right than Philip of Valois to the 
crown of France ; and said, that as soon as he arrived 
in that country, it was his determination to send back 
his navy. Therefore it behoved them to be valiant, 
and either win the land with their* swords, or resolve 
to perish there, for they could have no place to fly to ; 

* Kviner, iii. part i. 87. 

'J'hc accounts vary from 200 to 1000. I follow Mr- Bree's staterr.ent, 
who had cnllected raat^'rials fur a minute history of this ex|fedition. Ships 
ot lorstd^e, he says, these large ships arc culled in one manuscript. J'he 
number of mariners in the king’s ships was 419, averaging not quite 17 to 
each ; 111 the London ones the average was about 20. The whole niiiuber of 
seamen he states at 14,451 ; the wluile of thf military at 26,804 There wan 
one ship from li eland with 184 manners, which from tha# number one 
would imagine must have been the largest in the whole armament < 
Cursory Sketch, 1 10— 1 12. 

t ** He had fallen,” says Froissart, “ m the indignation of the French 
king ; and it was said, all Vas but for envy : for a little before he was as 
great with the king, and with the duke of Normandy, as he would desire ; 
but he was as then openly banished the realm of France, and if the king 
c»uKl Inive got him in his ire he would have served him as he did sir Oliver 
of Chsson, who was beheaded the year belore at Paris This sir Godfrey 
had some friends, who gave him warning secretly; |hen he avoided the 
realm as soon us he might, and went into Brabant to the dukAherc, who 
was his cousin, and there he tamed a long space, and l^ved of such revenues 
at he had in Brabant, lor out of France he could get nothing; the king had 
seized all his lands there, and took the protit thereof himself The duke of 
Brabant could m no wise get this knight again into the king’s fkv§ur, for 
nothing that he could do I'his displeasure cost greatly the realm of France 
atU>r, especially the country of Noriuaiidy, tor tne tokens thereof remained 
a hundred years after.” cap. 114. 
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but if any one was in d6ubt or fear to pass the 
with him, now that his purpose was declared, he might 
freely say so, and have* his good leave to stay at home. 
To this sort pf appeal there can be but one reply ; and 
he was accordingly answered, as with one voice, that 
they would follow him as Yheir good and dear lord, 
with a good will,weven to death.* 

Then the king delivered his sealed letters to the 
admirals of the fleet, commanding them not to open 
them, unless they should be separated by stress of 
weather. It was now the end of June ; and they sailed 
from Soipthampton, making down the Channel, as if 
thair course was designed for Bayonne** or Bourdeaux, 
to relieve Alguillon, then closely besieged, and most 
heroically defended. On the third day there arose a 
contrary wind, when they were far on their way, and 
drove the whole fleet back upon the coast of Cornwall, 
but without injury. Six days they lay at anchor there, 
waiting till the wind ‘should become favourable : they 
then set forward agaip ; but a like wind, in the same 
manner, drove them back again to the same place, with- 
out any damage, (Is before ; which chance happening 
thus twice together, and the wind still continuing against 
them, the lord Godfrey of Ilarcourt took hold of that 
occasion to divert the king from Gascony to Nonnandy, 
a province which had not been the scene of war for 
two whole ages. Sir," said he, the country of 
Normandy is one of thu plentiful countries of the world, 
and if ye^will make thither, \)n jeoi)ardy of my head, 
there is none th^t shall resist you. The people of Nor- 
mandy have not been used lo war ; and all the lords, 
knights, and esquires of the country, are now with the 
duke at the siege before Aiguillon. And here, sir, 
you shall meet with great towns that are not walled, 
wherebjf'your men shall have such winning, that they 
shall be the better for it twenty years hence ; and thus 
you ipay proceed, without any hinderance, till you come 
to the great city of Caen. 1 beseech you, sir, put some 

« Barnes, SS9. 
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ednfidence in me in this matter, for I know that country 
well/* Edward, who looked on Harcourt as his friend, 
and called him cousin, and whose plans were not so 
irtaturely fixed but that he was ready to folkow whi|her- 
soever opportunity might jeem to invite him, readily 
inclined to this council, bade the pilots steer for N8r- 
mandy, and, taking into his own ship^the earhof War-^ 
wick’s standard (who was chief admiral), said that he 
himself would be admiral in that expedition, and so set 
forward as governor of the fleet. * 

And now,” says Barnes, as if Heaven consented to 
all this, he had wind at will/* Seldom, irflieed, if 
ever, have such momentous consequences /*nsued frdm 
a seemingly fortuitous change of purpose. On the 1 1th 
of July, the whole fleet arrived safely at the road of 
La Hogue St. Vast, within a few leagues of St. Sau- 
veur la Vicomtf^, lord Godfrey de Harcourt’s right 
heritage, of which he had been unjustly deprived. Ed. 
ward, to show how eagerly his heart was set upon the 
undertaking, would be the first «to land, and leaping 
hastily on shore, the first foot that jje set on the ground 
he fell so rudely that the blood burst out of his nose. 
The knights that were about him raised him up, and 
said, ^Sir, for Go(l« sake enter again into your ship, 
and come not on land this day, for this is but an evil 
sign for us!*. .^Nay,’ said the king, Mhis is a good 
token, for it shows that the land desireth to have me.***+ 
A more pensive observer* of tokens, . . and t^iere is no 
superstition to which we are more jirone, . . might have 
interpreted it far otherwise, and said that the land was 
athirst for blood ; . . the next hundred years wofully 
verified such an interpretation ! 

Edward’s determination of carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, instead of waiting fo» it on Jiis own 
shores, was as politic as it was magnjinimous. The 
French king had formed a like intention ; he had built 

• Froissart, Chron. 121. Barnes, 339 — 3*1 * 

t Froissart, Chron 122. Barnes, 31*. OldJoshua says here, with a quaint 
pedantry unusual in him, ** that, by a sudden antispasisy or contrary attrac- 
tion, the blood gushed out of his nose.*' 

u 3 
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ships^ (one at Harfleur is said to have been of incredi- 
ble magnitude^) and he was daily expecting a powerful 
squadron from Genoa* But such preparations were 
too tardy : the sins of England were not now to be pu- 
nished by a foreign enemy, ^nor was the visitation that 
imfkended over France to be averted by the policy of 
which Philip had^formerly availed himself. The king 
of England was no longer at the head of a force, that 
consisted chiefly of subsidised troops, and allies on whose 
stability little confidence could be placed, but with the 
flower of his own chivalry, and the strength of his own 
people, Jt. English archers, and English hearts and hands, 
mfti who were of one language, and of one mind and 
mould, on whose conduct and courage he could rely in 
any ejttremity of danger. It is not consistent with the 
design of this work to pursue the destructive course of 
his army through Normandy, nor the ravages which 
it committed within sight of Paris, nor the battle of 
Cressy . . that famous victory, one of the most signal 
that has ever been aehieve<l, and one of those which 
have left the deepest and most enduring remembrance 
in the feelings of two great nations. From the time of 
his landing in Normandy*, Edward had determined 
upon laying siege to Calais, because it was the '' most 
convenient landing-place for any out of England to set 
footing in France;” and also, because it had ‘Mone many 
great displeasures to him and his people, by its piracies 
exercised on the English seas.” Calais was at that time 
‘‘ a place ‘ of incredible strength, as well for its advaiu 
tageous situation as for those wonderful accessions of 
art which made it almost impregnable by any human 
power.” Edward, however, knew that what could not he 
won by force might be subdued by famine, and that after 
such a defeat ai^ France had suffered, no effort that she 
could make would be in time for relieving the town. 

On the last Jay of August he pitched his camp be- 
fore Calais, “ that strong town which had been of old so 
great a nuisance to him and his kingdom.” He invested 
* Baxnet, SIS 
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it St the same time by sea Wl by land^ the fleet ar.- 
riving from England at this juncture, under the lord 
high admiral, William Clinton*, earl of Huntingdon, 
and the lord John Montgomery, vice-admiral. The 
maritime force which was kept up during the con. 
rinuance of* the siege might well be called a " mighty 
navy,” though but a small part of it»could at any time 
have been employed in blockading the harbour and 
watching the coast ; for from authentic documents, the 
number of vessels is known to have been 73^^ and the 
mariners 14,956.* Philip, who could undertake no^ 
thing for its relief by land, made great efforts ^o throw 
in supplies by kea. To prevent this, Edward created 
strong works between the town and the sea*!* : they were 
guarded by archers and slingers, who watched the vic- 
tual-boats night and day ; for the people of Boulogne 
used in little boats and bylanders to steal along the 
shore by night, or in misty weather.'* Once the admiral 


* Hakluyt has printed the roll of the huce fleet of Edward III. before 
Calais, extant in the king's great wardrobe in I^ndon, wiH-reby the won- 
derful strength of England by sea in those days way appear. The south 
fleet consisted of 403 sail, and 963() men ; the 0»rth of 217 sail, 4521 men. 
“nierc were 38 foreign ohips, in which one Irom Ireland was included; the 
others were, 1.5 from Bayonne, 7 from Spain, 14 from Flanders, and 1 from 
Ocldcrland; the numbers on board these foreigners amounted to 805. 
** The sum of expences, as well of wages and prests, as for the expenses of 
the king’s houses, and for other gifts and rewards, ships, and other things 
necessary to the parties of France and Normandy, and before Calais, during 
the siege there, as it appearoth in the accounts of William Norwel, keeper 
of the King’s wardrobe, from the Slst day of April, in the eighteenth year 
of the reign of tiie said king, unto the 24th day ot November, in the one. 
and-twentieth year ot his reign, is 337,Q511. 9s. M.'* — Hakluyt ^ lib. 118 
— 121 . • 

f A strong castle and a high, to close up the passage by^he sea (lord 
Berners has not spccifled in his translation that it wa.s constructed wholly 
of wood : —Jit ettarpenier un chaste! de longs mes-r^f^ ;) ard this castle 
was well fortified with springallcs, bombardes, bowes, and other artillery ; 
and in this castle were threescore men of arms, and turo hundred archers : 
they kept the haven in such wise, that nbthiiig could come in nor out.** 
— Froissartf cap. 144. “ Then the king made all his navy to draw along 
by the coast of the Downs, every ship well garnished with bombards, cross, 
bowers, archers, springalles, a>na other artillery, whereby the French host 
might not pass that way." — Ibid. 145 If this authority were sufficient, it 
would show that cannon were used not only in tlie works, bufmn board the 
English ships. It is remarkable that there sliniild biiany doubt concerning 
this, and that the first Introduction of such deadly instruments should not 
be distinctly specified by the writers of that a^. Froissart’s use of the 
word ^inbard is not sufficient proof. Joshua Barnes (382) is o6 opinion 
that they were not used ; though, he says, that in a record of the fourteenth 
year of ^ward 111., six years before the battle of Cressy, mention is made 
of thirty-two tons of powder. The question is, what that powder was ^ 

V 4 
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, of France dame up, makiiig a demonstration as if he* 
• would engage the English fleet, with a view ^at a 
flotilla of small boats nrsantime might get into the town ; 
but the earl^of Northampton put him to flight with 
great loss, and pnost of the boats were taken. The 
siege had continued more than six weeks, when a little 
A.D. after Easter, earlj? one morning, thirty Norman ships 
^‘^^^'and galleys eluded the vigilance of the English fleet, 
victualled the town, and effected, their retreat with little 
or no hurt* From that time the king caused the mouth 
of the haven to be quite blocked up, and the earl of 
Warwicl^, with eighty tall ships, scoured the channel 
betjiveen Oalais and Dover.*' That admiral got sight of 
twelve Genoeise galleys, convoying seventy sail of stout 
ships, all laden with provisions and stores for the gar. 
rison ; the Genoese fled upon his approach, and the 
whole convoy was taken. The French, and the Ge- 
noese in their service, were not, however, idle ; at 
several times during the siege, they destroyed or cap- 
tured fifteen of Edward s best ships of war. But most 
of the little relief that reached the besieged was intro- 
iluced by two gallailv seamen, Marant and Mestreil by 
name, inhabitants of Abbeville. These brave and en- 
teqjrising men often comforted and refreshed the Ca- 
liscans, by bringing in to them a-nights provision in 
light boats, whereby they exposed themselves to much 
danger, being often cliaced ; but they always escaped : 
and not only so, but in dark nights they would come si- 
lentlv in their small boats to tlie skirts of the fleet, and 
bore holes through their big vessels something below 
the surface of the water, whereby not a few men were 
drowned, the ships being full of water, before they 
could find a leak.” * The last hope of the garrison failed 
when the earl of Oxford and the lord Walter Manny, 
on their Vay with reinforcements from England, inter- 
cepted a French fleet, and carried in as pri7.es the ships 
which were bound for their relief.f 

So much gallantry, and perseverance, and generosity 
* Barnes, S99. Froissart chap. 140. f Barnes, 403L 
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Were displayed on both side^ at tlie siege of Calais^ thal^ 
the historians of either country may relate the details 
with a just feeling of nationa> pride. When Edward 
had secured his conquest, and a truce of a few weeks 
had been made, he embarked for his pwn country, with 
the queen and the Black Prince, and, as usual, ih? his 
homeward voyage, encountered draadful Wjeather, by 
which many vessels with all on board were lost. St. 
Mary, my blessed Lady,*' he is reported to have exclaimed, 
what should be the meaning of this, that airways in my 
pa^ge for France, the winds and seas befriend me, 
but on my return to England, I meet with nothing but 
storms and tdbipests ? ** • It was probably during* the ‘ 
danger of this passage that he made a ^w of building 
a monastery to the honour of God and our Lady of Grace, 
if they would graciously bring him safe to land; in 
pursuance of which vow, he founded the Cistertian ab- 
bey of St. Mary of Grace, (wliich was called also East- 
minster and New Abbey,) near^East Smithfield.* 

The truce was pieced uj) froy time to time, and spun 
on by divers prorogations, though in Gascony it was 
little regarded, and in Bretagne still less, on either part. 

Now,*’ says Barnes, ‘^doth king Edward III. seem to 
stand in the full zenith of his glories, . . crowned at home 
in his family, witli a lovely row of hopeful children, and 
a virtuous and beautiful consort ; in his kingdoms, with 
peace and full prosperity ; and abroad be was renowned 
above all the kings of t^e earth, for his victories by sea 
and by land, in Scotland, France, and Bfttagne ; for 
set battles, or taking of towns ; for ^'ings slain, kings 
routed, and kings taken captive. Nor was his moder- 
ation less admired and coraraeftded which he showed in 
refusing the title and dignity of an emperor. Now, by 
means of so honourable a peace, (a^ truce prolonged 
through several years was felt as such by tflfe people,) 
founded on so many remarkable victories, it seemed as 
if the golden age was reduced to England, au4 a new 


* Ba.rnes, 413. 437. 
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sun begun to shine in our Aorizon ; so great riches and 
plenty, the usual attendants of conquest, being generally 
didiised over the face of the whole land.’*' For there 
were few wo^en that were housekeepers within this 
land, hut they l^ad some furniture of household that 
had«been brought to them out of France, as part of the 
spoil: scarce a lady or gentlewoman of any account 
which had not in her possession some precious house- 
hold stuff, as rich gowns, beds, counterpanes, hangings, 
linen, silks^ furs, cups of gold and silver, porcelain and 
crystal, bracelets, chains and necklaces, brought ffom 
Caen, Calais, or other cities beyond sea. And yet as 
the#Roman historians complain that they* were overcome 
by tile luxury* and fashions of the nations they had con- 
quered, so from this time the native candour and sim- 
plicity of the English nation did viiAbly impair, and 
pride, superfluity, and vanity, began to lilt up their 
hateful heads, till they provoked the Author of the 
world to visit their land also with his awakening judg- 
ments.** 

The previous history of England will not justify us in 
imputing any such ‘‘native candour and simplicity,*’ to 
our ancestors, as the honest and simple-hearted historian 
of Edward 111. has here ascribeil to them. But the his- 
tory of ather countries, as well as of our own, may teach 
us that, upon any great and ra})id influx or cieation of 
wealth, a great change ensues in the manners of the 
people, and that that change is inevitably accompanied 
with gre.^t ^vil. Men’s minds receive an impulse which 
is too powerful t^, be salutary, and which more easily, 
because it may 1^ feared more naturally, takes the di- 
♦ 

* When Caen was taken, where the EnglUh “ tarried three days gather- 
ings the 8p(Hl, because they made resistance, and were taken by force, there 
Were found, as otic reckons, among other riches of gold and silver and 
like, no less ^an 40,00.) pieces of fine cloth, silks, and linen, beside omer 
wares propimionable : all which the king sent down the river Ome to 
Kstrehan, where the I'lavy lay, to be earned to St Sauveur le Vicomte j 
from whence, soon after, by the king’s command, the earl of Huntingdon 
com eyed all into England, as well cloth and other stufl' for garments, ves- 
aels of g/ld and silver, jewels, and other riches, as all the prisoners, vt'hereof 
in this bout at Caen there were no less than 86 great lords, barons, and 
knights, and atiove ^k)0 rich citizens.*’— ^mes, 346. 

t Barnes, 416. Holmshed, i. 649. 
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fection of evil than of good. The regular oouriie of*/» 
quiet anti ‘contented industry is unsettled ; habits 
wasteful and emulous expendifure are introduced ; and 
means for thesCj when extraordinary sujqjlies begin to 
foil, must be sifpplied by exactions /rom the inferior 
classes ; so that while the^ rich become richer and more 
powerful, the condition of the poor is render^, not re- 
latively alone, but actually worse. The wealth brought 
from the East Indies, when the Europeans first established 
themselves on the Malabar coast, produced ibis eflPect in 
Portugal; the spoils of the west produced it in Spain; 
and the growth of our manufacturing sy8tem*»has made^ 
us feel it wofully in these times. But the immediate 
operation of any such rapid prosperity upon the morals 
of a nation is worse, when, as in Edward's age, it is the 
direct result of war, the open and undisguised meed of 
rapine and violence. 'Phat king entered into his contest 
with France at first from motives of personal ambition, 
for the recovery of what he deeihed his hereditary right, 
and he pursued the war upon , views of sound policy, 
considering the circumstances in which he was placed ; 
but it was rendered popular as soon as it became success- 
ful, by the temptations which it lield out to the bold and 
the rapacious : and it was unquestionably considered by 
the great body of tliose who were engaged in it, a pre- 
datory war. And as wealth acquired by such means 
never brought with it a blessing to the possessor, so 
wars conducted in that spirit' have ever, in the righ- 
teous course of retribution, drawn after them their 
punishment. , 

During the truce, a pestilence the most terrible that 
has ever yet been recorded, begiiming in the farthest east, 
and taking its course through the Levant, and Italy, and 
Germany, visited France and England. Here it first 
appeared about the beginning of August, in the sea-ports 
of Dorset, Devon, and Somersetshire^ from whence it 
reached Bristol. The Gloucestershire men forbgde all 
intercourse with the Bristolians : ** but this familiar fury, 
says the historian, wanted no medium to introduce it ; 
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^ for as the Scripture saith the pestilence, that it wa1k.» 
eth in darkness, or invisibly, its progress not being to be 
found out, BO, unexpectedly and contrary to human pre- 
caution, this <plague walked, or rather ilew, among the 
Gloucestershire men, whence it went to Oxford, and 
about the first of November it reached London ; finally, 
it spread itself all ever England, scattering every where 
such ruin and desolation, that of all sorts hardly the tenth 
person was left alive.'’ More than 50,000 persons were 
cut off by k in one year in London, and a greater num- 
ber in half that time at Norwich. The courts of justice 
were clos^l in consideration of this grievous mortality, 
andothc session of parliament suspended' for more than 
two years. t*he pope, meantime, ceased not to exhort, 
by his letters, both the kings of England and France to 
a final agreement, that they might so avoid the severe 
stroke of God’s vengeance, assuring them that all these 
things happened as a punishment for the sins of mankind. 
Having,” said he, “ odr confidence in Him, in whose 
hands are the hearts of , kings, we resolve by no means to 
desist from the prosecution of the treaty already begun ; 
but intend by so nnfch the more eftectually and care- 
fully to promote it, by how much the more the miser- 
able state of the world requires it at a time, when He, 
who is a jealous God, and the Lord of vengeance, being 
provoked with the multitude of sins, which charity doth 
not cover, but wrath increases, is consuming it in His 
anger, by the general ravages ,of an unheard-of pesti- 
lence. ’ Ihl* urged them, therefore, earnestly to come to 
an agreement, lest; which,'* said he, God forbid, that 
small flock which the Saviour of the world, who wound- 
eth and healeth, hath Jireserved like seed-corn from 
this destruction, should now be drowned in the waves of 
commotion, and ^wallowed up in the miserable tempest 
of war.”** 

The result of * this mediation was, tfcat Edward was, 
by the^e pious exhortations, so far prevailed on as to 


« Barnes, 437. 
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send commissioners to treat ^th those of the French king<^ - 
The persons appointed were the bishop of Norwich, the 
.earls of Lancaster, Suffolk, and Northampton, and the 
lords Walter Manny, Robert Bouchier, R^ph Stafford, 
and Richard Talbot. The conferencc;was held between 
Calais and St. Omer's, the bishop of Lyons, the abbot 
of St, Dennis, and two cardinals beiDf? present on the 
pope's behalf to moderate between the two parties. The 
French insisted that Calais should be restored ; finding 
that England would on no terms consent t« this, they 
then proposed that it should be rased to the ground, 
and this also was as peremptorily refused. At length, 
by the urgent •intercession of the model ators, it was* 
agreed, that if a final peace (for which coftferences were 
to be held) could not be concluded by the September 
following, the crown of France should, by consent of 
both parties, be brought to a certain convenient place 
within that realm, and the right tliereto, without any 
other trial or appeal, be there* decided by a pitched 
battle.*^ Such a resolution is so consonant to the spirit 
of those times, that we may be assured it was proposed 
and accepted in good faith ; but 'had it come to this, 
there would have been no superior authority, as in case 
of the ordinary wager by battle, to have enforced acqui- 
escence in the result; and certain it is, tliat the losing 
party would have acquiesced no longer than till it found 
itself strong enough to provoke another trial. But 
before the month of September, king Philip died ; .and 
by repeated negotiations with his successor, ^king tFean, 
the truce was from time to time prolon|;ed. If Edward 
could have olitained a secure peace for his hereditary 
possessions on the continent, and for Calais, the posses- 
sion of whicli was deemed necessary for his sovereignty 
of the seas, it seems that he would have Ix'en contented 
to waive his claims to the crown of France. The heat 
of his ambition had past away with yoiilh; and, indeed, 
nothing eould add to the glory which he had atoned, 


* Barnes, 437. 
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v. JKnights^ not from France tnly and the nearer parts of 
Europe, but from distant Armenia, came to decide their 
diflferences by single combat in his presence. There 
was a splendour attached to his name, and his courts 
and his round tab^e, and his order of the garter, exceed, 
ing that of any other Christian prince since Charlemagne; 
and Windsor became in the romances of the next ge- 
neration what the courts of Arthur and of Charlemagne 
had been in the preceding age, and in other cycles of 
romance. * 

The truce afforded little security for the seas, or the 
sea-coast.^ Don Luis de Espana, who died * during the 
sie^ of Calais, had been succeeded by Ills son don 
Carlos de la t?erda, a man as brave and as enterprising 
as himself, and who seems to have inherited his bitter 
cruelty towards the English. The constable of France 
having been made prisoner at Cress y, he was appointed 
to hold the office, and he was also made count of An. 
gouleme ; but at this ‘time he was in command of a 
Spanish fleet, and rinding a ready pretext in some of 
those disputes which were continually arising between 
the subjects of inatiiime nations, he beset thi* British 
sea with a force of forty-four tall men of war.” En- 
countering with ten English merchant ships, laden with 
wine from Gascony, they boarded, won, rifled, and sunt 
them ; and many more evils they did about the coasts 
of Aquitaine and England, as firing ships which they 
found at anchor, robbing and killing our merchants, 
and what duher Englishmen fell into - their hands. At 
length they entered the harbour of Sluys. Tlie mischief 
they had done was very great f , and much more they 
threatened ; for, collecting a great armament in the 
Flemish ports, they talked, like their successors in 

« Barnc%^5. SalaAr (IIisC deLa Casa do Lara, tom. i. lUH ) mistaken 
in saying,' that he tell eiorlously at the battle of Cressy. 

f “ Gentea nostras, raercatorw videlicet, ct .ilioa jM'r mare cum vinis, 
lanis et alits meramotiiis et lioriis suis navig.intos, (luampluri^s hustiliter 
invaserimt, et twins sins hujusmodi d.-preduruiit ae iminanitor truciclf'runt 
et intertecerunt, ■partemqne non, niodicam ntmgtt tlrslru^ieiunt, et alia mala 
< innumera perpL-tr&runt, et indies pcrjwtrare non desisiunt.” — /f/ymer, in. 
part I. i^Ol. 
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the armada, of nothing less^than the invasion and eoiu^ 
quest of England.*^ Edward had the more reason to 
complain of this, because be had .sought to confirm the 
old relations of* amity and consanguini^ which had 
existed between the royal families of jCastille and £ng« 
land ; and his daughter Jban, having been espoused by 
proxy to the prince D. Pedro, had» died in Spain, on 
her way to join him, of the pestilence, so that the prince 
who came to meet her and solemnise the espousals t, 
followed her corpse to its funeral ; . . a happyideliveranee 
for her, and the first tragic circumstance in the tragical 
history of Pedro the Cruel. Two years had n^t elapsed 
since her death, and Pedro, during that interval, .4^ 
succeeded to the throne. Well, therefore, Tnight Edward 
feel the more aggrieved, by hostilities which he felt on 
his part to have been whofiy unprovoked, and which 
were carried on in a spirit as insolent as it was cruel. 

He made preparations, therefore, not only for the 
defence of the sea-coast, hut for going, in person, to 
seek the enemy and give them battle on the seas. This 
determination was announced to the two archbishops, 
and they were enjoined, with processions, prayers, in asses, 
offerings, and other solemnities, by which they deemed 
the Lord might be propitiated, to call upon Him who is 
the giver of all victory, and who had of late so signally 
extended the right hand of his protection over the En- 
glish army. A fleet of fifty ships and pinnaces was 
collected, and Edward embarked at Sandwich, with the 
Black Prince, then in the twentieth year of his age, the 
earls of Lancaster, Northampton, Warwick, Salisbury, 
Arundel, Huntingdon, Gloucester, and other lords and 
knights, with their several retinues, and a good number 
of stout archers, on whom the English at this time 
placed as much reliance in naval warfare as in the 
field. On the 29th of August, about the hour of 

* Jamquc in taiitam ert'oti sunt supcrbim qund imnievs^ classe in 
partibus KlandniP, per i|>frO!> congregata,et gentibus armatis vallati, pccnon 
sc navigium nostruin in totum velle dcstruere, el inari Anglieano ^lAninari 
jactare prirsinnunt sed regnuin nobtrum invadere, populunique nobia aub- 
jectum, extenniiieu subdere velle expreu^ cofmninantur/' — Rumert iii. 
part 1 202. 

t Barnes, 438. 
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he feU in Vith theln oSF the coasts of Eye aafi^d 
'*'*'*^‘ 'Vllnchelsea. There is no mention of galleys on eitiftr 
si^ in the action that ensued ; though Edward had tWd( 
years before obtained twelve from Getiha^ equipped and 
manned there*, jind had appointed Amerigo de Pavia 
to the comi^and of all his gaHeys, and of all board, 
arbalisters as well as leamen.'f The Spaniards seem to 
have discovered that such vessels were not well adapted 
for the British seas, and to have relied, as they did two 
centuries later, on the superior strength and magnitude 
of their ships. There began a fierce engagement between 
the two ^eets, the Spanish huge carracks easily over- 
looking the English vessels, and almosf overwhelming 
them with a ktorrn of cross-bow shot, stones, timbers, 
and bars of iron, that flew incessantly from their high 
built castles. But the archers of England pierced their 
arbalisters with a farther reach than they could strike 
again, . . one of the advantages of the arrow over the 
quarrel :j: being, that it went much further, and with a 
surer aim. Our bowmen thus’com polled them to appear 
more rarely on the cfecks, obliging those, also, who 
fought on the hatchts, to cover themselves with planks 
and tables, and fetching down with their winged nies- 
Fengers” such as threw stones from the tops of their 
ships. And then,'* continues the historian of thift 
martial reign, after a long and doubtful fight, the 
English men of arms began to board the Spanish ves- 
sels with swords, lances^ halberds, and battle-axes in 
tlieir hands, cruelly slaying and tumbling overboard all 
they met with, to make room for new guests wliich 
king Edward hacf brought with him for that purpose." 
When evening closed, seventeen § of the enemies* ships 
had been taken, when, all out of season," says old 
Joshua, who would have stopt the sun and moon that 
day if h(?' might, envious night came on to befriend 

I 

• Rymer. iii part i. 117. ‘ f Ibid. l.W. 

t OuV, indeed, when the wind blew strong the cross-bow would be the 
more serviceable arm. 

§ This IS the lowest statement ; some accounts say twenty-two, others 
twenty-six. 
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the SfMHMardSj but to deprived the English of an absow 
lute^ and entire^ victory. For hereby they were faii> 
to cast anchor^ and to desist froiy pursuing their good 
beginnings^ being forced to abandon a further trial till 
the next day. And, therefore^ as suivposm^ nothing 
done to ' purpose, while any thing remained undoi^p 
they fell to dressing their own wounded, but flung* the 
miserable Spaniards into that sea whereon thejr had so 
lately trespassed.” * This was no doubt considered as 
an act of due though dreadful retaliation. ^ 

“ Then having taken their repast, and set the watch, 
they waited for the morning ; but being freshly appa- 
relled for fight, .when day came, tliey looked anout ^1 
over the seas, but saw no sign of any tJsing to resist 
them, for Don Carlos had escaped with the remainder 
of his fleet under cover of the darkness.” The English 
lost no ship in this great victory, but it w^as not ob- 
tained without great loss of lives. The king, we arc told, 
thought it too dearly purchased '^ith that of sir John 
Goldesborough, “ a young knight of great valour, of 
comely shape and noble deportufent,” who was much 
lamented by Edward and by the IJlack Prince, ** to 
wliom he was always very dear, upon the account of his 
extraordinary qualities, and almost equal age, and con- 
formity of will and inclination.” No fewer than four- 
score youths, who had distinguished themselves in this 
action, were rewarded with the honour of kniglithood. 
The fleet then retunied ; and it was not long before 
commissioners were sent <b Flanders to treat jor an ac- 
commodation with die Spaniards at Sluys, and in other 
parts of that country, as if it were wi^i them and not 
with the Spanish government tl^t the war had arisen, 
and was to be terminated.t Hostilities seem to have 
ceased herewith ; and next year a peace wa^j made be- 
tween the two crowns for twenty years. !}; • 

Meanwhile, though the truce with Erance was not 
ended, each party took the liberty, as they saw ad- 

* Barnes, 451, 452. + Rymer, iii. part L SIO, ' 

t Barnes, 459. 
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vantage^ to enterprise 8on4ewhat upon the othw/* In 
pne enterprise from Calais, the king's cousin, Henry 
duke of Lancaster, (the first Englishman who bore 
the title of duke, the Black Prince, as duke of Cornwall, 
excepted,) burnt the suburbs of Boulogne to the very 
walls ; ai^d, faifing in an atfi'mpt upon the town itself, 
by reason that his scaling ladders were too short, fired 
all the vessels in the haven; he did tlie same at Esta-^ 
pies, and upon his circuit back burnt above 100 vessels 
in the inland ports.* The differences which gave oc- 
casion to these inroads were soon adjusted, and a far- 
ther truce agreed on, with this honest condition, that 
either Sing might renounce it whenever he pleased. 
Ifuring this kind of insecure peace those who infested 
the seas were considered as pirates, and seem indeed to 
have had no pretension to any better appellation. A 
squadron of seven men of war, with certain pinnaces to 
attend them, was fitted out under sir Thomas Cook and 
sir Richard Tottleshain to scour the coasts of Picardy 
and Normandy; and this service was successfully j)er- 
formed.t But though at this time the reputation which 
Edward had obtained by his naval victories was such 
that he was called king of the sea and his naval force 
was at this time greater tlian at any earlier or later part 
of his reign, the country was not secure from the threat 
of invasion nor from the fear of it. The enemy made 
^ preparations for invading the Isle of Wight, with the 
int'mtion of fortifying themselves there; and, probably, 
in hope of compelling tlie English to give up Calais in 
exchange for it ; all the inhabitants capable of hearing 
arms were thert/’ore ariayed, and beacons made ready, 
and orders given that no provisions should be exporteil 
from the island. § The alarm extended beyond those 


• Barnep 4.'>9. + IbiiL 464. 

t “ La navle du dit roiaulme estoit en tontz portz h bonnes villes Bur 
meer et siir riviere, si luihlo ot si plentcousc, uue tons lez p?is tenoient et 
appclloient notre avaunt-dit Bcigneur Ic roi de la nieor, et lui ct tout Bon 

S iaiB dotoient io pluis par mer i>t par terre, per rause de la dite navie.’’.— 
iof I‘arl 4U Edw. III. Jiree's Cursoiy Sketchy 176. 

\ llyiner, in. part! SoS 259. 
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places which were immediately on the coast; and so , 
many of the inhabitants of Winchester removed from ^ 
that city^ alleging^ as their mq^ive; not the fear of 
danger^ hut the pressure of those charges to which they 
were liable for local and maritime defendfe, that the 
dty was left in a state of insecurity by this desertiqp ; 
and all such persons were ordered to return thither, on ^ 
pain of having their goods distrained.* • 

Unhappily for France these protracted truces, and the a.d. 
irritation produced on both sides by mutual ii^fractions, 1356. 
ended in open war, in another invasion of that kingdom, 
not by Edward himself, but by his son, the most heroic 
name in English.history, , . Edward the Black ^*rinc§ ; 
and in another victory, more glorious in® its, circum.. * 
stances, if that were possible, to English valour, than the 
battle of Oressy, and more disastrous in its results to 
France. The three estates, who took upon themselves 
the government after the capture of the king, prepared 
two great fleets, in the hope of rescuing him on his pas- 
sage to England. He was in a good ship, by himself, 
lest he should conceive any offiflice or molestation ; 
this being conformable to that highly honourable re- 
spect with which he had been treated from the time of the 
battle ; but 200 men-at-anns and 2000 archers kept 
close beside him; and the Black Prince, who was in the 1357. 
fleet, sailed with such a force, that, though they were 
eleven days on the passage from Gascony to Sandwich, 
no attempt was made to intercejH them.f 

This victory led to no 7>eace, though the pppe, with 
a view of embarrassing Edward, and thereby compelling 
him to close upon any terms his dispute with France, 
demanded of him the arrears of j:he tribute which king 
John had promised, and which had not been paid since 
his time, 1 40 years having elapsed. “ But he, who, be-» 
sides his own courageous heart, had botlf a mow.* loving 
clergy and loyal baronage than had that unfortunate king 
John, answered, wisely and roundly, that he would never 


• Rymcr, iii, part i. 238, 


f Barnes, 526. 
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pay tribute to any mortaf' whatsoever, because he held 
his kingdom, and would continue to hold it, freely, and 
without subjection to. any one, but only to Almighty 
God.” * A truce, however, was made till Midsummer, 
1359, and one for ten years with Scotland, by which 
D/ivid, the king of Scotland, obtained his liberty; and 
at the expiration, of which term ** the Scotch might be 
free to clioose peace or war, as they should like best.” 
Till now, w^hatever truce had been proclaimed between 
the two nations, it had never been entirely observed, but 
had been continually interrupted, either by the rob- 
beries of the borderers on land, or the piracies of pri- 
vate men by sea.” These hostilities* were chiefly on 
the part of the Scotch, who had most to gain by them, 
and were properly considered as the acts of moss, 
troopers and pirates, not as national offences. Just at 
the time when the two kings were concluding this ten 
years’ truce, with a sincere desire of peace, three Scotch 
pirates, in vessels of. such force, that they had with 
them no less than 300 chosen men-of-anns, infested 
the coasts, and comniitted great depredations upon the 
English merchant r'hi])6; but about the autumnal equi- 
nox there arose a high and strong wind, which drove 
them and many English vessels also, as well of war as 
others, altogether into Yarmouth haven, where it pleased 
God the Scots were taken every man, and brought to 
a just account for all their piracies.” t If English ships 
of w^ar had not been driven thither by the same stress of 
weather, Jhey might have reinained there in defiance of 
any local force, 

/V. n. The captive ^iting of France had agreed upon terms 

1 ^59. of peace, and signed and sealed the agreement ; hut the 
three estates and the dauphin refused their consent, 
and Edward prepared once more for invading that un- 
fortunate country. While the preparations were going 
on, he, and th* Black Prince his son, visited most of 
the celebrated shrines in England, offering up prayers 

• Barnc , 52'J. 


t Ibid. 52a 
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every where for a blessing upon their arms, or for m ^ * 
honourable and lasting peace. And one day when they 
were in Westminster Abbey, visiting the monuments of 
thdr predecessors and ancestors, the king ctosc a place 
far his own burial, hard by the shrine Edward the 
Confessor, charging the priftce and his other childrAi, 
upon his blessing, that when it should please G<^d to call 
him out of this transitory life to a better, they should 
lay liis body there.* It is worthy of notice, that portable 
mills, which Pompeo Targona, one of Spinoia’s engi- 
neers, is said to have invented, or some German a little 
later, and which were introduced into the French army 
in the peniiisulai:' war by Marshal Marmont, ma<le par* 
of tlie camp equipment of Edward and^the English 
chiefs at this time.f They had also leathern boats, 
wliich being bght of carriage were easily transported, 
and were capable each of carrying three men.j 

While Edward was in the heart of France, at the a.d. 
head of a most formidable army, the French had fitted 
out a fleet of 120 sail under the count of St. Pol, who, 
landing at Rye and at Hastings, “ spoiled the towns, slew 
the people, and did much harm to *1110 poor fishers.*' 

'J'hey made a descent also at Winchelsea on St. 
IMatiiias's day, where, even in the church, they killed 
all whom they found, without regard to age or sex, 
except such women as they reserved for worse than 
death. But there they tarried so long that th^ country 
was roused; some 400 of^them#wcre slain before they 
could reach their ships ; and naval aid also Arrived in 
time to capture thirteen of their vessels, hut not to 
resale the women whom these wretches had reserved 

• 

• Barnes, 5tH. f Ibid. UHl. Froissart, Chron. 210. 

t I’o iifch in them at their pleasure, the which lUd the ^reat lords much 
pleasure in the Lent season It should seem, from Froissart’s account, 
that they were intended for this rather than any miliary use. The army, 
indeed, seems to have been abundantly supplied, though Frimsart must 
have followed a must exaggerated report, when he say& that they had with 
tliem '6000 (’.arts, and tor every eart at least lour good horses brought out 
of j^gland.” They had ovens as well as camp kitchens and forges. “ Also 
the king had thirty falconers on horseback, with hawks, and seventy touple 
of hounds, and as many greyhound.s, ho that near every day either he hunted 
or hawked at the river, as pleased him ; and divers of the CTeat lords had 
hounds and hawks as well us the king." Chap. 210. HoUnshed, ii. 67.}. j 

X 3 
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alive. The horrors which had been perpetrated excited 
great alarm throughout England^ and yet greater in- 
dignation. Orders were given that along the whole 
coast, and even as far inland as Bristol, all ships should 
be drawn ashore, far enough to be deemed perfectly 
s<?l;ure, but not, however, to be dismantled but kept 
ready foj* servicci^ Great exertions were made. A de- 
cree came forth for arraying all men between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, of whom “ the lustiest and best 
armed, and the tall archers, were to be sent to the king's 
admirals at the Cinque-ports, for the defence of the 
kingdovi. Spiritual indulgences were granted to aU who 
wjnt to sea against the enemy, and particularly ihis, that 
every one ra%ht choose his confessor at his pleasure.” 
The bishops also, themselves, the abbots and priors, 
rectors, vicars, chaplains, and all clergy whatsoever, 
were ready on the land to defend the country, some as 
men-of-arms, and others as archers, by injunction of the 
church ; and every heneficed person who could not him- 
self servo was bouml to maintain a substitute : for the 
loss of population in the pestilence was at this time so 
recent, that every*liand was wanting for the defence of 
tire country. The city of London, with a spirit worthy 
of that martial age, fitted out a fleet of eighty sail t<» 
revenge upon the coasts of France,, .though not, it is to 
be hoped, in the same way,. .the outrages wliich had been 
committqjl at Winchclsea, This expedition scoured the 
seas from Boulogne to Harfieyr, and wasted all that part 
of NormAndy lying between the Seine and the Bresle.t 
The French were now too wary to engage with king 
Edward in the ^cld, though he marched to Paris, and, 
drawing up his army before that city, sent heralds to 
the regent, Charles duke of Normandy, demanding 
battle, and pledging himself, if he should lose the tlay, 
never m'ore to assume any right or title to the crown of 
France. That' prince not only refused the challenge, 
but forbade any man, on pain of death, to issue out of 


• Rymer, iii. part i. 4TT, 472. 
f Fabyan, 473. Holinshed, ii. C73. Barnes, 576. 
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the barriers without his order : so well,'' says Barries*, 
'' had he, who was Ikfterwards suniamed the Wise, 
learned how to deal with this English Hannibal, not only 
by the example of the old Roman Fabius, bi^t of his own 
father and grandfather, whose frequent and great losses, 
proceeding from their too forward courage, taught Hm 
now to oppose a shield to this conquering sword, and 
not put his last stake to the fortune of a battle." Ed- 
ward had made a vow' never to return to England till he 
sliould have brought France to his terms, eitlier by fair 
means or by force. He had retired towards Bretagne, 
meaning to settle the affairs of that duchy an^ refresh 
his army there, and then, at the latter end of the summer^ 
to return, an<l lay formal siege to the capitaf. Necessity, 
however, compelled the regent to offer terms when lie 
had marched as far as Chartres ; and Edward's kinsman, 
the duke of J^an caster, a man of the most approvcxl 
courage and conduct, with courteous words and sage 
persuasions," advised him not to repel the reasonable 
conditions which the French were now contented to 
agree to, seeing that, by the kinS of war wherein he was 
now engaged, his soldiers only gafhed, and be himself 
consumed his treasures ; and, further, he might war in 
tliis sort all the days of his life before he could attain to 
his intent, and perhaps lose in one tlay more than he had 
gained in twenty years." This was the counsel of a 
brave and wise man ; for none better understand the 
uncertainty of war than^ those* who have had most ex- 
perience in it, and are most capable of profiting by 
what they have seen. Such fair and subtle words, says 
Froissart, that the duke of Lancaster said in good in- 
tention, and for the welfare df the king and all his 
subjects, converted the king, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, who was the chief worker in^ this case. For 
while the ambassadors were treating for this peace, and 
had no favourable answers, there siftldenly came on 
sucli a tempi*st of , thunder, lightning, rain, and hail, to 

• Pago 578. 
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which the army were exposed, that it seemed as if the 
world would have ended. Many men and horses were 
killed by the bail, . . ♦some accounts have said thou- 
sands. Certain it is, the hurt was so great, and the 
storm, in ali itB\;ircumstances, so awful, that the haugh- 
tiest* hearts quailed, and, the bravest were stricken 
with religious feg^. The king himself was smitten in 
conscience, and began, perhaps, for the first time, to 
apprehend that, however rightful he might deem his 
claims, a heavy responsibility might be incurred to his 
Creator and his Judge, for the means by which he had 
prosecuted it. Turning his face toward the cathedral 
cliyrch, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, he 
made a vow iPliat he would consent to the conditions of 
peace. \V'liilc this devotional feeling W’as fresh, he eased 
his mind by a confession of his sins ; and peace was 
forthwith concluded, with the sincere hope and inten- 
tion on his part that it might be lasting.’' * 

’I'he king of France was then set at liberty, after four 
years’ cai)tivity, giving hostages for such part of his 
ransom as was not iiriitiediately paid, and among then* 
his son the duke of Anjou. It is proof of no ordinary 
generosity in both these kings, that their intercourse, 
under circumstances so little likely to have produced 
such an effect, should have led to a true friendship. 
When they had finally sworn to the peace in the church 
of St. Nicolas at Calais, and \he Tax was to be kissed, 
by which ceremony signified that the peace of 
Chast, wlio^vc image was before tfiem, was from thenceforth 
to remain between them, . . the French king, to whom it 
was first j)ret*,entet'l, refused it, in courtesy, till Edward 
should have taken it; anil the king of England declining 
it in the same spirit, both at the same time rose from 
tlieir knees, and, . . with an impulse of sincerity more 
impressive- to the beholders than any ceremony could 
liave been, . . insfr-^ad of the Pax, they kissed each other, 

with hearty demonstrations of a mutual friendship.’* 

( 

• Froissart, Chapi. 211, 
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Oaths were taken by the twcf eldest sons of England and 
France, and the chief lords of both realms, that they^ 
would, to the utmost of their power, help to preserve 
the peace, and that the injuries, on both sides should 
never more be borne in mind. In this disposition they 
parted. And Edward sh(vved so mud courtesy to^the 
hostages, that he allowed them to go over to Calais, and 
from tlience, being near home,” visit their ffiends, and 
hasten the payment of the ransom, ; requiring only that 
they should always return to that fortress on^ the fourth 
evening The duke of Anjou abused this confidence ; 
and, unknown to liis companions, ^^took the opportunity 
to ride clear oft', neither well considering his father’s 
honour nor his own ; whereat king Jean#was infinitely 
displeased.” * 

That king had determined upon making a crusade ; and 
while preparations for it were going on, he informed his 
council that it was first his intention to cross the Chamu:!! 
and pay a visit to his brother of Jlngland and the queen 
bis sister, . . for by those ajipellations he was wont always 
to call them after his release. *’ They of liis council'’ 
says Froissart, could not make him vary from that 
purpose, and yet they counselled him sore to tlie con- 
trary, divers of his prelates and barons saying, that 
he took on him a great fohy, so to ]>ut himself in the 
danger of the king of England.” But he made answer. 
Sirs, let me believe my own judgement! 1 have found 
in the king of England my brother, and in the queen and 
their children, so much tfuth and honour, th^t 1 cannot 
praise them too much; wherefore I doubt me nothing of 
them, but that they will he to me right courteous and 
true friends in all cases.” He jaid also that he wished 
to confer wdth king Edward about the crusade, and also 
to excuse his son the duke of Anjou. This was, no 
doubt, the moving motive ; for feelhig lii)^ honour 
wounded, he wished to prove his owp generosity by 
showing liow entirely he confided in that of the English 


• Froissart, Chron. 218. Holmshed, li, 678. Barnes, S93. 602. 6,30. 
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^64 During this visit he was seized with a mortal 

* iUness^ and died at the Savoy palace in London^ greatly 
regretted by Edward and his family. The personal 
friendship between them had served to counteract that 
strong feeling of national animosity which the' long 
coucTse of hostilities had produced in both countries^ and 
wliich bi'came stronger as the diflPerences between them 
became more marked ; for at this time it was, that, after 
three centuries, the language of the English people 
finally prevailed over that of their Norman conquerors, 
it being ordained, at the suit of thccommons, “ thaimenof 
law shoujid plead their causes and write their actions and 
plaints in the English tongue, and not ih the French, as 
they had been accustomed to do ever since the Conquest ; 
and that schoolmasters should teach their scholars to 
construe their lessons in English, and not in French.” * 
At the same time that English was thus established by 
law, Chaucer, by the higher authority of genius, set upon 
it his sterling stamp, and breathed into English poetry a 
spirit, which, through all changes of time and taste, it 
has continued to preserve. Largely as our mixed speech 
haa drawn from th^’ French, not only in its vocabulary, 
but in its idiomatic forms, there *^are no two European 
languages that differ more essentially in character ; and 
tliat difference, by its effects upon tlic literature of each, 
has materially contributed to produce the marked dif- 
ference of character between the two nations.f 
Whenthe w'ar was renewed, France had a powerful ma- 
tt 

* Holinshod, u. (778. 

t In the month of J;’ne, 1367, Barnes (717 ), on the authority of an old 
manuscript at Cambndije, says, “ '1 here appeared in the Northern Sea a 
^reat navy of Danes, who purposed to come into England, and over.rim, 
rob, and slay, as their aneestoA had done in the time of the Saxon kings. 
But they were encountered and met with at sea by a good fleet of English 
mariners, and other valiant men, who overthrew and seatterwi them, and 
made them return inglorious into their own country. But, among others, 
Uiere W’as a mighty asd strong ship called the Denmark, which, being over- 
jailed by thh Englishmen, was taken and sunk : and in her was found the 
high steward and otfeer great offleors and lords of Denmark, who being 
lirought into England, were, by word from the king and council, tlirown 
into prihon. Shortly after, there came certain Danish deputies to negotiate 
for lluvdohvory of the foresaid lords of their country, with their goods ; but 
receiving an answer no way pleasing unto them, they returned home again. 
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ritime ally in the king of Castiile^ Henrique II., who hav- • 
ing been defeated by the Black Prince in the great battle 
of Najara, nearly on the same ground where, in our own 
days, the not less signal battle of Vittoria jvas gained by 
British valour, had afterwards recove^ ie tlirone, and . ^ 
secured himself in its possession by the death of hiabro- 
thcr king Pedro. An embassy was going at this time from a.h 
E dward to the duke of Bretagne ; and as there was some ^ * 

likelihood of encountering the French and Spaniards at 
sea, a considerable fleet was sent with it, usder the lord 
Guy Brian, “ an experienced commander both by sea and 
land, and one of the most illustrious order ^ the gar- 
ter with hinf was joined sir Richard Sturry, and ipaoy 
otlier valiant captains, with a choice nmflher of archers. 
Prince Thomas of Woodstock was bn hoard, then about 
sixteen years of age, afterwards constable of England, and 
duke of Gloucester, under which title he acted a turbu- 
lent part in the history of England, and left an unhappy 
name. It was well for them that they went in force, 
though they did not fall in with the enemies whom they 
apprehended ; for there were ctisputes pending Wtween 
the English and the Flemings, ofthat kind which were 
continually arising between merchant adventurers who 
were probably equally ready on either side to act as 
pirates whenever a tempting opportunity presented itself. 

A large Pleniish fleet, under Hans Picterszoon, had been 
at Rochelle, and there taken in their lading of wine : on 
their way honiew^ard they toualied at a port in Bretagne, 


having Irft hr hirul them in their inns, written on scrolls and walls, this 
threatening verse. 

Yet shall Danes « 

Bring you wanes ! * 

Which rhymes being seen by an English poet, he immediately wrote un. 
derneath tlitin, 

Here shall Danes * 

Fett f tficir banes. 

I have not noticed this relation in the text, because It is as improbable in 
all its circumstances as it is unsupiiorted by any other authority. 


* Despair dr loss, ab A. S. wanian, to wane or dimmish, 
f Fetch. 
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called La Baye, for which port the English were bound ; 
and having information of this^ the Flemings waited for 
them there with the determination of giving them battle^ 

. . an opportuiiity for which they had long ^sired.* The 
English knew noli, at first who they were ; hut seeing 
that a ho^ile greeting was intended for them, they made 
ready for receiving it accordingly. So there began a 
fierce and terrible medley.” The Flemings were more 
in number, andf better provided for action, in so far that 
they 'Were waiting for it. The English had the advan- 
tage of having been fitted out wholly for purposes of 
war ; but^for this also the Flemings were well furnish(3d 
witl\ men. It was one of those actiorts frequent in 
that age, both laiul and by sea, in which, giving full 
way to mutual animosity, both sides disregarded all 
resources of art and skill, and trusted the decision to 
mere ‘strength of heart and hand. The ships were 
fastened to each other with grappling irons ; and after a 
severe battle of three hours, every Flemish ship, twenty- 
five in number, was captured, after a great carnage on* 
Iwth sides.t The king of England was wonderfully 
pleased at this uiicx’pccted success; anti so much the 
more, because the Flemings had been the aggressors, 
and gave the first occasion, and yet were so entirely tle- 
feated. He sent tJieir admiral to the Tower, and ordered 
out a fleet to make sharp war upon all the merchants 
of Fldiitlers, and to block up their ports ; being,” says 
his hir>torian, resolved by any means to pull down the 
pride of tho $2 people who had thus presumed to begin 
a war against him.” This did not continue long. 'Hie 
men of lihent, Bruges, and Ypres, (which, forlorn as its 
appqgrance now is, was tlr^n one of the most industrious 


* “ Ils n'avoient sin' toute la saison autre choBC, fors qu'ils peussent trou- 
vcrles Angloii Pour n’estoient point amis Icb Angloiset i 'lamans ; 
airis a'pstoieut^n celle saison luiriez et envahis sur mer, et taut que les 
Flatnans y avoient perdu, dont il leur d^piaisoit.” — Chron. 29S 
f “ 'I’he EtigliBli,” Bays llarneB, “were more lhari usually severe when 
they had the full mastery, becauBC tbev (the FJeminRs) had been so bold 
as to begj^i the assault.” I hope that the authority which he follows has 
Iwen mistaken in this,. . as it must be, when it states tlie loss of the Flem- 
ings at above 4000 slain, and as many taken, which would be giving a com- 
plement of 3120 men to each ship. 
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and prosperous cities in Ewpe,) held a council^ anc^ 
concluded it was most for tlieir interest to be at peace 
with England^ and not any longef^to have the displeasure 
of king Edward^ for the sake of their lofd the earl of 
Flanders, who was now again wholly^for the I’rench/' 
All the great towns of Flanders agreed in this; and^nt 
deputies into England to treat for* peace ; j)eace was 
accordingly concluded, and the prisoners released, to 
the satisfaction of all parties except tli<? earl, whose 
subjects had thus thought proper to negotiate for 
themselves.* 

This was the last of Edward’s naval victojies. His 
day had been iong and glorious ; but his evening iva» 
overcast. It seems,” says Barnes, wh5, in minutely 
recording the events of his life, had contracted a per- 
sonal regard for the hero of his tale, . . a natural and 
elevating feeling, whereby we are enabled, as it iverc, 
to form friendships with the dead, . . it seems that God 
Almighty was willing to prepare this glorious monarch 
by some sensible affliction for his final dissolution ; and 
that he might, by observing hi? own weakness, fall to a 
due consideration of God’s power, %nd learn to despise 
the false grandeur and painted glories of the world, He 
was pleased from this time to blast both his maturest 
counsels and his strongest preparations ; whereby, as a 
father doth his child. He weaned him from the delights 
and allurements of this life, and directed him to seek 
after abetter. From hcnccforvwrd we shall see his great 
■web of victories continually to unravel, aiidp the strong 


* Froissart, Chron 298, Ramos, 821,822 Sue^o, i. 551,552 Sueyro’s 
words are, ** Sc alteraron grandomciitc las Cuuladcs dc FlundcH, quo ante, 
poniendo su oonservacioti y comerrio al sefvicio del condo y rev de Francia 
cmbiaroii deputddus ^ Eduardo, confirinatido la paz con ciertas condicionee 
y rcstituyendoles el Ingles los prosos, con que .se bolvicron alegres & sus 
casas.” 

“ Thus lightly,” says Barnes, “ can vulgar miiicl# be movj^ to begin a 
war j and when they arc boaten, as readily sue for peaw.” Jmhua lived at 
a tune when it was the policy of a profligate admin i|^ration to encourage a 
most unjust spirit of hostility against the Dutch, and the effect cjK>n his 
honest mind is very evident in his relation of tbio battle. (Jne of the po 
litical iKiems of those days ends with this pious imprecation against the 
Dutch : — 

“ May men un-dam you, and God d— n you alll ” 
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spring of his success to backward with much more 
speed than ever it was wound up.*' 

A.D. The people of GatiiQny and Poictou had solicited 
1372. Edward both by their letters and by sir Guischard 
Dangle, that If he could not spare one of the princes, 
his ^ons^ yet at least he woidd send them the carl of 
Pembroke, whom, next to the princes, they loved and 
honoured most, for the experience they had had of his 
courage and conduct. To this the king consented ; and 
the earl, w^ose first wife had been a daughter of the 
king's, was appointed accordingly to the command in 
Aquitaine. Edward consulted about the expedition 
chiefly with sir Guischard, as being a Po'ctevin lord, in 
whose judgmant and fidelity he had entire confidence; 
nor was that confidence misplaced, thougli (vuischard 
committed a fatal error in advising the king not to send 
a great force from England, because he might rely uj»on 
the loyalty of his subjects beyond sea. APhon once 
my lord of Pembroke appears," says he, he will find 
a good army in the field to join him. We shall make 
up 4*00 or 500 spears at Last; witli their several retinues, 
all ready to live and. die for your service, so they may 
have their wages duly paid them.” . . . Sir Guischard, 
sir Guischard ! " replied the king, take you no care for 
gold and silver to maintain the war, when you are once 
come tliither ; for, I tliank God, I have enough ; and 
I am well content to employ it in that merchandise, 
setnng that it toucheth ra^ and my realm." There went 
with the e$rl of Pembroke tlVe lords Grandison and 
Touched, sir Thomas of St. Albans, sir John Lawton, sir 
Simon MTiiiaker, W John Curzon, sir Robert Eeaufort, 
and sir John Grimstone,^U English knights, besides the 
Poictevins, lord Guischard Dangle, the lord of Penan, 
the lord of Mortagiie, sir Ayraery de Tarse, and others. 
They repaired to Southampton, where they tarried 
fifteen days, in eicpectance 9 f a wind : ‘‘ then had they 
wind at will, and so entered into their ships, and de- 
parteeffrom the haven in the name of GodandSt.Gcorge,*" 
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. , but most certainly," eafa Barnes, in an unlucky 
hour!” 

For king Charles of France, ^^*who knew the most part 
of all the council in England,” was well informed now 
as to what force was sent, and whither if was bound ; 
and as he had sent lancl forces to assist the king of 
Castille, he obtained from that ally a strong navy, con- 
sisting of forty great ships and thirteen b&rks, well 
trimmed, and furnished with engines and with men. 
Ambrosio BoccanegTa was admiral of this flee}, a Genoese 
in the CastiUian service ; and he had with him Cabeza 
de Vaca, Ruydiaz de Jlojas, and another chief whom 
Froissart calls ^errant dc Pyon.* These lay at an- 
chor about llochelle and the Isle of Rh^^/iknowing that ^ 
tlie English and Poictevins intended there to land ; and 
when the earl of Pembroke arrived off the port, and 
perceived the enemy awaiting him, he saw that it was too 
late to avoid them, and that he must needs give them 
battle, though the match was mithing equal, neitherin 
numljcrs of men, nor bulk, nor strength of ships.” How- 
beit they comforted themselves and armed, and put 
themselves in good order, their archeas before tliem, ready 
to fight. According to Froissart, who derived his ac- 
count of this action from persons who were engaged in 
it, the Sjianiards had cannon in their ships : but it is 
remarkable, that though he expressly mentions them, he 
says nothing of the effect that they protluced ; and it 
appears from his relation thjit they trusted to the 
old ^artillery, . , great stoftes, bars of iron, a^id balls of 
lead. Anon,” says the chronicler, they began to 
approach, making great noise : the grfat ships of Spiiin 
took the wind, to fetch their tusn on tlie English ships, 
whom they but little feared, and so came with a full sail 
on them ; so thus, at the beginning, there was great cry 
and noise of the one and other, and the Englishmen 

» 

* Tills nnmr I have not attempted to rectify. The two former were 
easily restored, being familiar to any person who is acquainted with 
Sfianish history during the middle ages ; the third, which Barnes stf^iposca 
to be Rodrigo de Roses, 1 find' in Pedro Lopez de Ayala’s Chronica del 
Ttey Don Heiirique II. 
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, bare themselves right well ; and the earl of Pembroke 
knighted several of his young esquires for honour, and 
reminded his people that these were Spaniards, over 
whom they had triumphed so signally at N^'ara. . . There 
was a great battle and a hard: the Englishmen had 
entngh to do and, as I Irave heard reported,” says 
Froissart, hy tVm that were there, the Englishmen 
and Poictevins desired greatly to acquire praise in arms, 
and there w^re never men that ilid more valiantly; for 
they were hut few people in regard to the Spaniards, 
and also far less number of ships, and less in size ; tliere- 
forc it might well be marvelled how tliey endured so 
lon(r : hut the noble knighthood that was in them re- 
comforted the»fn, and held them in their strength ; and 
if they had been like in ships, the Spaniards had taken 
but little advantage of them. They held themselves so 
dose together, that none durst abide their strokes, unless 
they were well armed and pavaised ; but the casting 
down of blocks of lead-, great stones, and bars of iron, 
hurt and troubled them marvellously sore, and wounded 
(livers knights and squii’Cs.” 

This action was 'In sight of Rochelle, in the mouth 
of the channel leading to that city. The inhabitants 
were at that time subjects of tlm king of England ; but 
they were disaffected, and this the Spaniards knew. No 
trffort, therefore, was made to assist his fleet, and the 
action continued till night, when the fleets sepai^ted and 
cast anchor, the English having lost two barg(*s, ^|jaden 
with provisions, all the men on board which were put 
to death. Unequal as the contest was, the weaker party 
made no atlerapt^'to escape a renewal of it, either be- 
cause they hoped for su-icour from the city, or because 
they were too high-minded to fly from any danger how- 
ever great. Jehan de Hardanne, who was seneschal 
of RocheHe, called upon the mayor, Jehan Chauderon, 
and tlie chief burgesses, to muster the strength of the 
people, and in such vessels as w^ere there to go and aid 
th(dr" countrymen and allies, who all the day had so 
valiantly fought with their enemies. But they , who had 
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Wha^ no re^^^aentationB of •the aenead&l could pmv^ r 
over thii dispoeitioiij he and the sei^seura de TammjF^ 
boatou^ Me&sire Jaquea de Surgerea^and ^eaaii^ JBIOiibruu 
de .Xiinieres placed a aufficient garriaon in the caalle> 
armed themaelvea^ and> with such men aa woulda^tnpauf 
them (an inconsiderable number)^ went on board four 
barks, and at daybreak, when the tide served, went 011^ 
and joined the earl of Pembroke. He thanked thegtr , 
heardly for their good will ; and when they iwld him how 
the RocheUera had refbaed to couie to his asaiataoce, he 
answered and said, Well, then, we must abide the 
grace of God and the event of fortune; and I trust 
we shall find a time to make these men of BocheHe 
rue their ill dealing.” # * " 

Early in the morning, when the flood begafi, the 
Spaniards weighed anchor, and with sound of trumpet 
set themselves in order, as they hadMcme the day before, 
and took advantage of the wind to close in the English. 
They and the»Poictevins prepared to receive them, and 
flvew together, and set their archers before them. 
enemy, whose object it was to engage as soon as possible in 
dose combat, where the number and height of their 
ships gave them a sure advantage, succeeded in grappling 
with th^ English vessels : fhe action, neverthej^s, cem^ 
tinned till three in the afternoon. Already sir Aymery 
de Tarse and sir John Lawton had fallen by the earl's 
side. The earl’s ship was now grappled by four Spanish 
ships; Cabeza deVaca being in one, and Ferrant de Pysn 
in another of them. On all aides it was boarded: lord 
Touebet, air Simon Whittaker, and the ^igneuo Jehau , 
de Mortagne were killed, the earl himself was xnadu 
priaoner, and with him JSr Guischard, sir Robert Reau^ 
fort, sir John Curzon, and sir John Grimstone; and*all 
on l^ard either suffered the same fate or worse. Other 
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Bhips still maintained thcf straggle ; but at last all were 
overmastered^ so that none escaped being either taken 
or slain. But when th^ Spaniards had taken the masters^ 
they slew no more variets; for the masters prayed for 
their peotiie, and entreated that they would spare 
tl|pm, saying, they would,, pay ransom for all. The 
ship which had the money on board for pajrment of 
the soldiers, to die amount of 20,000/., Was sunk ; and 
yet great treasure is said to have fallen into the hands 
of the conquerors. But this was nothing comparable 
to the loss which England sustained in the death and 
capture of so many distinguished persons ; and yet the 
ill con&equences of this day were faiw greater than the 
loss itself, iiing Edward received here the greatest blow 
that ever he had felt ; for this discomfiture drew after 
it the loss of all that he had ever possessed in France, 
either by inheritance or conquest, Bayonne, Bourdeau.v, 
and Calais only excepted.” * 

♦ All that day,'" says Froissart^ which was the vigil 
of St.John the Baptist, and all that night; aM the next 
day till it was noon,<<the Spaniards lay at anchor bdfore 
Rochelle, triumpfcing and making great joy. And when 
noon was past, and the tide came on, they weighed 
anchor, and spread their sails, and so departed with a 
merry noise of trumpets and clarions ; their masts and 
fore decks being adorned with long streamers, and rich 
pennons, and standards, emblazoned with the arms of 
Castille, which made^ a glorious show as they waved 
about in the wind ; and ‘it was beautiful to behold 
them.” T After a passage whicli was protract'd by con- 
trary »vinds, tln;y arrived at Santander ; and there they 
brought their prisonqrs into the castle, bound in chains, 
after the Spanish manner, says Barnes, of treating their 
captives, which was far from tliat courteous and more 
humane way* of intercourse held between the French, 

* Froissart, Chron. 303 4. Barnes, 83®. 832, 

+ Et estoit moult grant tieaut^ de Ics vpolr,*' says Froissart, which 
Ion’ B-,:rners translates,— - “ So that it was great pleasure to behold them 
torgottnig, as perhaps Froissart himseir did, that the author is rclatiiuc the 
defeature of his Bicnds. 
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EngHfih^ and Scotch of thole da^e. They received^ 
however, very difierent treatment from the king, who> ' 
when they were ^hronght to Burgpa^ sent his elchst son, 
the infante Don Juan, to meet them^ and entertlined 
them honourably, though he soon placed them in safe 
custody, . . as one who was ni^t conscious enough of honour 
in himself to repose any trust in that of others. Pem- 
broke was confined in the castle of. turiel awhile, till 
he and Guischard, the seigneur de Penan, and some 
others, were delivered over to Bertrand du Guesclin, 
that their ransom might be accounted in payment of the 
sum due to him for his services, . . the price of lien, 
rique's kingdom,' and of his brother Pedrol blood. 
Many of the other chiefs died* in captivit^^; there were 
among them, according to the Spanish account, seventy 
knights who W'oxe gilt spurs.* 

From this time one ill success followed another, the 
king of France following up his advantages wisely and 
vigorously, and the constable Bertrand du Guesclin, 
being the greatest commander whom France produced 
during the middle ages. In the course of the same 
year, Du Guesclin laid siege to Thouars, into which 
place most of tlie lords who still remained true to Eng- 
land had retired. The siege was closely pressed, great 
engines, which played against the town night and day, 
having been brought thither from Poictiers and Bo- 
chelle ; till at length the besieged proposed a truce for 
themselves and their land till the ensuing Michaelmas ; 
they in the mean time to*send to their lord king of 
England, and certify him of their condition ; and if 
they were not by that time succoured/either by him or 
by one of his sons in person, thqy engaged then to yield 
tlieniselves to the obedience of the French king. The 
proposal was accepted, and the < French lords departed 
from liefore Thouars in consequence ; •for e^h party 
seems to have acted in this case with* a just reliance 
upon the good faith of the other. M"hen the messengers 

« • 

* Pedro liopoz de Ayala, Croiilcadcl Key Don £nii][UC 1 1, an. vi. Cwp. 10 
Froittsait, c. 304. Barnes 834 
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arrived in England^ and Edward understood from their 
' report with how little war he had lost the places and 
countries that had cost him so much to win/' he observed, 
that he had nevejr known a king less addicted to arms 
than king Charles V.; who, nevertheless, had given him 
nup-e trouble than both his warlike predecessors, ^nd 
he declared, that he would cross the seas in such strength 
as to be ‘able to give battle to the whole power of 
France ; nor would he ever return to England till he 
had recovered all tliat he had lost, or, witli the residue, 
lost himself in the endeavour. This resolution was such 
as might have been expected from Edward, and such 
as^becaMc him. Ambition had ceased to be bis ruling 
passion ; sinire he made peace at Chartres he seems to 
have been sincerely desirotis of maintaining it, and to 
have had no other motive for war than the just one of 
preserving what that peace was to have secured to him, 
and of protecting his adherents. 

A summons was sont through the realm, requiring 
aU men of a certain age and degree to repair in arms 
to Sandwich and the ad5acent ports by an appointed day, 
there to take the aeas with the king and his sons, the 
Black Prince, John of Gaunt, and the earl of Cam- 
bridge. Four hundred great ships, besides other vessels, 
were collected for their passage. Parliament was as- 
sembled ; and, to prevent, as far as such precautions can 
prevent such evils, any dispute concerning the succes- 
sion, it was there sole|nnly declared, that in case the 
king or t}ie prince should die in this expedition, the 
prince’s only living son, ilichard of Bourdeaux, was to 
succeed, accordiilg to right, unto the crown of England; 
he was also constituted mijittus regiii during their absence. 
Prayers «were ordered in all churches for the good suc- 
cess of the voyage ; and on Monday the SOth of Au- 
gust, abofAt nind iiv the morning, Edward went on board 
the (irace de Dieu at Sandwich, and sailed with as 
great a fleet “ as ever any king before had carried forth 
of England." Three tliousand men-at-arms were em- 
barked, and 10,000 archers, besides other foot soldiers. 
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Tho expenses of the expedition are said to have eX- * 
ceeded 900,000 marks. The loyal Gascons were pre- 
pared to join him with their utmost forces ; and, on the 
other hand, the French king assembled all^his might, 
as if, in the belief that fortune had set yi in his favouf, 
he had determined upon meeting Edward before Thou- 
arS, and there giving him battle. But Edward' had 
never been elated by prosperity, and his humiliation was 
not to be infiicted by the power of man. The elements 
in their courses fought against him. Ih v^in (Hd he 
beat about, coasting Normandy and Bretagne, with the 
intent of landing about Rochelle : that strtyige for- 
tune," says Banles, who before was always ready .to 
waft this prince over, but difficult to confcy him back, • 
was now ^uite otherwise disposed, and became an emi- 
nent hinderer of his designs; so that for this success 
France was beholden to the most inconstant of the ele- 
-raents, or rather to the benign providence of Him 
who governs both the winds and* the seas.” For days 
and weeks the ieet contended against contrary winds, 
even till the day appointed for ^ the relief or the sur- 
render of Thouars came. When it flms became impos- 
sible for him to arrive in time, he turned homeward, 
yielding to necessity., and broke up his annament.* 

There was a report in the following year that a cer- 
tain sir Yvan of Wales, who was in the French king’s 
service, and who some time before had made a success- 
ful descent upon the isle^of Guernsey, waS about to in- 
fest the English coast with a powerful squadron, and 
to burn and lay waste the country. The earl of Salis- 
bury, therefore, William Montagu, liras appointed to 
guard the English seas, being tft that time retained by 
indenture to serve the king with 300 raen-atianns,‘of 
whom twenty besides himself were to be knights, 279 
esquires, and 300 archers. The fleet consistcXl of forty 
great ships, besides smaller ones. With these he sailed 
from the coast of Cornwall directly for St, Maioesj ’and 


• Froissart, Chron. Sll. Barnes, 814, 845k 

y 3 ♦ 
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finding in the haven seven large Spanish carrackj, h^ 
burnt them all.* Probably the strength of the intended 
expedition consisted in these carracks^ for it was not 
heard of afterwards, t 

* The remain4er of Edward’s days were few and evil. 
Hr had, not long before, lost his excellent queen Phi- 
lippa, after a happy union of forty years. The Blkck 
Prince, who should have been his worthy successor, was 
summoned Wfore him to his account,, being consumed 
in mid ag^ by a slow and wasting malady. One after 
another, his bravest captains had disappeared, cut oft' 
by pestijence, or by the chances of war, or in the course 
of nature. lie had lost the greater part of hia con- 
tinental possesions, . . ^lot in consequence of any signal 
defeat, nor through any defect of policy on his part, or 
superiority of it in the French councils ; but by the 
course of fortune, ivithout any failure of strength, or 
want of vigour, or loss of reputation. Never was tliero^ 
a king in whose history the will of Providence may 
seem to have been more clearly manifested : so greatly 
had his victories exceeded all bounds of reasonable 
hope, so much hacFhis reverses surj>assed all reasonable 
apprehension. Well might Edward have exclaimed 
with the Preacher, that all is vanity,’' when he had 
survived the wife of his bosom, tlie son of his youth 
aud of his proudest and dearest hopcvs, his prosperity, 
his popularity, the respect of his chiefs and the love of 
his people; for, after the loss^oftiis son, his moral and 
intellectual strength gave way, and he fell under sub- 

• Barne»', 8.j2. ^ 

f Ayala, however, says that king Henrlque II sent a great fleet of gal- 
leys and ships to aid the king of Jb’ranee in 1374, don ti^rrand Sanchez do 
Tovar being the admiral . that they did much damage in the Isle of Wight ; 
and that a {^eat French ^fleet joined it under M Jean de Vienne, and com- 
mitted great ravages upon the coast of England. Cronica del Key Don 
Enrique II. Aflo 9. cap, 9, 

The old printed copies ami some MSS, of this chronicle, says the Isle of 
Due ; but, in an abridgement, the mmierii editor, don Eugenio de Llaguiio 
Amerola, finds it written Duye ; which, he says, *' £s mas confbnne al 
nombre vulgar IrigKs Wight, de donde se corrumpio en nuestra lingua 
Duye.*’ Auer this we need not wonder ot finding names so corrupted that 
no roiijecture can set them right 

I ; perceive, however, a more material error here : Ayala has here related 
what did not take place till three years afterwards. 
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jection to an artful and ra;^ciou8 woman. In this, 
however, posterity has been just, that it has judged of - 
him, not by the failure of his fortunes an(l the weak- 
ness of his latter days, but by the general tenour and 
the one greaft an^ abiding consequence of his long and 
glorious reign. The narn^ of Edward* II I,, as it must 
always be illustrious in history, so will it ever be dear 
to all true-hearted Englishmen; for* by him*was that 
superiority of British courage, by sea and by land, as- 
serted and proved at Sluys and at Cressy, which, in our 
own time, has been confirmed at Trafalgar and at Wa- 
terloo. 


(HAP. VI. 

FROM THE DEATIf OF EDWARD III. TO THE ACCESSION 
OF HENRY IV. 

A.U. 1S77—1S99- 

It was in honour either of the battle of Sluys, or the 
victory which he had obtained over the Spanish fleet ofl‘ 
Winchelsca, that Edward III. caused the noble to be 
struck, then the largest and handsomest of all gold coins, 
whereon lie was represented, armed and crowmed, in a 
ship, and holding a drawn sword. M^hen, in the pAce 
with king JeanJ he renounce^ his title to Normandy, 
die islands dependent ‘thereupon were expressly re- 
served, that he might preserve his jurisdiction at sea 
entire*, both he and his parliamentj^on every occasion, 
asserting the hereditary right of the kings of England 
to the sovereignty of the seas. • 

That maritime power was necessary for the Strength 
and security of England, was well understood by the 
English statesmen in that age?; ami that this power 
could not be supported but by foreign trade : and if 


• Campbell, i. liS. 
Y 4 
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their meaRures for promoting both wete sometimos in- 
» judicious, and produced effects contrary to what were 
designed, the errors their inexperience may appear 
venial indeed, when we call to mind the sins of modern 
legislation. 'One of their great objects ^as %o encourage 
foreign merchaifcs /thinking as it appears, that foreign 
trafle might be carried on with more discretion and less 
risk through their hands. With this view, the exclusive 
privilege of importing wines* from Gascony was given 
them, and of exporting woolt ; and laws were passed to 
protect thdm from any exactions in the English ports, 
"where certain persons pretended a right of pre-emption. J 
They wet e to be, exempted also from that most vexatious 
of kll grievances, the delay of justice ; and if any wrong 
were done them, the justices were charged to do them 
speedy right, according to the law-merchant, from 
day to day and hour to hour, without driving them to 
sue at common law.'' § And forasmuch as murders and 
robberies upon merchants and others, passing through 
the realm with their goods, had become more frequent, 
an old statute was revived, to the inUmt that nier- 
chant-aliens might Ijave the greater will and courage" to 
come into this kingdom : by that statute the hundreds 
were made answerable for any felonies and loblxiries 
committed within their bounds ; and no longer space 
than forty days was allowed them, in which time they 
wdtc to agree for the robbery or offence, or oducc the 
bodies of the offenders. || The exchisive privileges 
granted to foreign mercliants,^ with a view to the pro- 
motion. of ^commerce, proved injurious to the shipping 
of the country, inasmuch as they carried on their trade 
in foreign bottoms. It ,was greatly injured also by the 
inconvenient and oppressive manner in which, upon any 
emergency, a naval force was raised : at such times all 
native ships in all the ports were embargoed for the 
public service, and were frequently detained for two or 

♦ Fxlwaid III. 

3 lljKl, 

1 . iis Edward 111. c. 11. 


+ P Edward III. 

^ 27 Edward 111. 8tat2. c. 19. 
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three months, or longer, nviSiout any indemnification fojr * 
the owners, or pay for the sailors.* From this grievance, 
which was often complained of by the commons, fo- 
reigners were exempted ; and, owing to tjiis cause, and 
the great use of foreign bottoms, though commerce flou- » 
rished, and tlye balance of trade was greatly in fav^r of 
this country t, the shipping decayed; and, ip the latter 
years of Edward s reign, no security was felt either by 
sea or land { for want of a sufficient naval force. 

The first of tliese causes was an evil which, though 
the government could not but understand, it was un- 
able to remove. To have supported an adec^uate navy 
was beyond its ordinary means: the time was oome 
when imposts could no longer be leviefl by the king^s* 
authority without the concurrence of parliament ; and 
the commons were more ready in the discharge of their 
duty to present the grievance, than to grant the sup- 
plies by wdiich alone it cou|d be removed ; but which, 
by taking the burden from the particular class that 
it aggrieved, apd making it general, as it ought to have 
be(»n, would have produced n/ore general, and there- 
fore loi der, complaints. The impBlicy of encouraging 
fore»i lipping, to the injury of our own, admitted of 
an easy remedy ; and, early in the ensuing reign, it was 
enacted, .at none of the king's liege people should 
from tl nceforth ship any merchandise, either for ex- 
porting , om th. realm or importing into it, in any other 
sliips than those of the king's yegemen, on pain of for- 
feiting all merchandise so shipped ; one third of it to 
tlie benefit of the person who should duly espy and 
prove such transgression. § The relson assigned for 
diis first navigation act was, increase the navy of 
England," which, it was said, is now very greatly di- 
ininilhed. In the next year, however^ it was deemed 13f2. 
neccBsaiy to modify the ordinance, and declartj, that it 
was to be enforced only in places whfere “ good and 

• Brec*h Ciiriionr Sketch, 176, 177. Henry, iv. 47a 
t Henry, tv 470, t Bree, ITS. ’ 

i 5 Richard II. stat. 1. c.3. 
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sulficient ships of the king’s liegemen should be found : 
where there were not such^ it should be lawful for mer- 
chants to hire and freight other vessels. ^ 

Richard If. had succeeded to an uneasy throne. 

, Upon the decease <pf his illustrious grandfather^ there 
was fgreat sorrow/’ says Froissart^ made in England, 
and incontinent al’ the passages of the realm wore 
stopped, that none should issue out of the land ; for 
tliey would not that the death of the king should be 
known in France, till they had set the realm in some 
order.” When the king of France heard of his death, 
he said, t^at he had reigned right nobly and valiantly, 
and^that well he deserved to bc‘ placed^ in the luiinher 
of the worthiel». And forthwith he assembled a great 
number of the nobles and prelates of his kingdom, and 
performed obsequies for Edward in the holy chapel in 
his palace at Paris, t But this generous and natural 
feeling led not to a reneu^ of peace between the two 
countries. A truce had just expired, during which 
France had obtained a great supply of ships and galleys, 
from her ally the king oY (Pastille. Don Ferrand San- 
chez de Tovar J confmanded this Spanish fleet : a French 
squadron, under Jean de Vienne, joined him. To this 
person the vigour which the F reneh at this time displayed 
by sea has been chiefly ascribed: he used to say, that the 
English were nowhere so weak as in theia own coun- 
try a remark which must hold good of most nations, 
* . because the weak are always found at home, and it 
is the stror^ who are sent abroad to make war. The 
brave Welsh adventurer, sir Y van, was in the expedition. 
They made a descent on the Sussex coast a few days after 
Edward’s death, burned tlie town of Rye, which so 
often suffered in such invasions, and there slew men, 
women,' and all they found. The festivities of the 
coronation were disturbed by this news ; upon which 
the earls of Cambridge and Buckingham were imme- 
diately despatched to Dover, with a force for its pro- 

• a nichard II. Ktat. 1. c 8. f Froltisart, ChroadSd 

i Fcrraunt Sanse« Froi«sart calb him. 
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tection’; and the earl of Salisbury to Southamptoni 
Meantime the enemy landed in^the Isle of Wight*, and 
burned several towns there ; and though they were 
repelled from tiie castle by the valiant manhood of sir 
Hugh Tirrel, captain thereof, who Ijfid no small num- 
ber of them on the ground ; yet they constraineS the 
men of the isle to give them 100(f marks of silver ta 
save the residue of their houses and goods.” They 
burned Portsmouth also, and, proceeding westward, 
burned Dartmouth and Plymouth. Then, fioasting back 
again, they made an attempt upon Southampton ; but 
sir John Arundel was there, with a number t#f men-at- 
arms and archers, who defended the tojvn, and ch*ased^ 
the invaders to their ships. From thence they pro- 
ceeded towards Dover, burned Hastings, and attacked 
Winchelsea, a stronger place, where they were bravely 
repulsed by the abbot of Battle. They then turned back, 
and landed at Rottingdean, wber§ the prior of Lewes, sir 
Thomas ('heyney, and sir John Fallesley, collected the 
country people, and encountered them with better cou- 
rage than success ; for the prior ^d the two knights 
were taken, and above 1 00 of the English slain : the 
enemy, however, suffered considerably in this action, 
and, beings satisfied witli the booty they had gained and 
the devastation they had committed, they returned to 
France, t 

A few weeks afterward, vrhile the impression of these 
insults and injuries was fresh, parliament assembled, and 
sir Peter de la Mare, who is the first speaker tf the house 
of commons upon record, declared, mi the name of that 
house, tliat the realm was at tl^t time in greater danger 
than it had ever been. He complained, thaj: whereas 
merchants were masters of '‘their own ships, and had 

* Vbyque, lord Bfrnere writeetVhc name, which, Vb atand for v v, and 
v,v for w, ia making Froissart npfiear less intelligible than he is. 
pography, indeed, is not so easily adjusted ; for he tolls us, that in this Isle 
of Wyquc the enemy burnt the towns of Lamende (Lymington Darte- 
monde, Pleinendc, IMesume (?), and many others alter whi(^ they coasted 
on, ami attacked the port of Poq (?) c. a27. 
f Holmshed, li. 715. 
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^^■he free disposal of them, yet formerly one town had 
more good ships than the whole nation had now. And, 
commending the feats of chivalry for which the English 
had been so renowned, he lamented the decay of that 
• spirit ; by reasoir of which, he said, the honour of the 
realih did, and would, daily decrease. Part of the prayer 

of the commons wa^ that the charge of the king's house- 
hold might be borne by the revenues of the crown, so tlmt 
what was granted for the war might be appropriated to 
that use oniy.”* The spirit of chivalry had decayed, 
because it had lost its leaders. Men whose restless 
activity would have been directed abroad under a strong 
government, busied it in intrigues at home, at the^close 
of Edward s reign, and upon the succession of a minor 
in his eleventh year. Sea and land forces were now 
raised, and great sums borrowed for that purj)ose, till 
means should be provided by parliament. A great navy 
put to sea, under the earl of Buckingham, the duke of 
Bretagne, the lords Latimer and Fits waiter, sir Robert 
Knolles, and others : tljeir object was to intercept the 
Spaniards, who wery^one to Sluys ; but they ^vere twice 
driven back by storms, so that the design was frustrated.f 
A.B. 'pjjg enemy, meantime, were alw'ays active. There 
was a Scotchman, John Mercer by name, who, having 
been captured at sea, had been imprisoned in Scarborough 
castle. His son, in revenge for this, got together certain 
sail of Scotch, French, and Spaniards ; came to Scar, 
borough, and there madd prize* of all the ships that be 
found. SS much damage hatl been done, and so inudh 
was apprehended, from these sea-rovers, that John 
Philpot, that worshipful citizen of London,” lamenting 
the negligence of those ttiat should have provided against 
such inconveniences, made forth a fleet at his own 
charges, stronglr furnished with men-of-war and mu- 
nition necessary." This was more likei«in alderman of 
the Saxon times than of those in which Philpot held 
what,was then purely a civic office. His adventure was 
upon a great scale, and fortune favoured it : the men- 
• ran. Hist. 1. JGO. . + Holinshed, it 718. 
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of.war meeting with the lame Mercer, accompanied 
with hiS|iOwn ships, and fifteen other Spaniards, tha? 
were newly joined with them, jiet upon them, and so 
valiantly behaved themselves, that they took the said 
Mercer, with all that were then in^his confpany ; so re- 
covering again the ships ^that were taken from Yar- 
borough, besides great riches which were found aboard, 
as well in the fifteen Spanish ships as in the Others, that 
were of the retinue •belonging to the same Mercer." 
The alderman was called to account for presuming thus 
far as to set forth a navy of men-of-war, Vithout tile 
advice of the king’s council ; but he made his answer in 
such wise unto jthe earl of Stafford, and otherti that laid 
the fault to his charge, that he was permitted to depart • 
without further trouble for that matter.” • . . Philpot 
pleading his own cause Ijefore the council, would have 
afbrded subject for a noble scene to a dramatist of the 
Elizabethan age. 

John of Gaunt had at that ,time retired from the 


court ; but, as the chronicler plainly says, he was yet 
desirous to have the money in Jiis hands that had b^n 
granted by the last parliament ; and ue obtained it upon 
undertaking to defend the realm against all invasions for 
a year’s space. He therefore provided a navy, and hired 
nine ships from Bayonne to assist him : these were for- 


tunate ; for, on their way to England, they fell in with 
a Spanish fleet of merchantmen, and took fourteen sail, 
laden with wine and other goods. Before his preparatiodl 
were complete, the king of Sfavarre, who was anew 
engaged in war wdth France, demised to tne king of 


England, by an extraordinary, if not singular, agree-* 


* HolinshcHl, ii. 719 It was not (ill he ha4 applied to the king's' council, re. 
presenting the great damage done by thif: piratical fieet, and imuloring their 
aid,thatFhilpu(Mtook iipun himscirtheduty which the govcmmePitneglectcd; 

** for which action,” bays Trussell, ** he incurred the hard censure of moat 
of the noble men, t>om whom be seemed to have snatcht, by this his for- 
tunate attempt, the native cognizance of true noViinty.” V,ylieii Staffiird 
objected against him the unlawfulness of the act, without authority, he 
being but a private man, to attemptand levy arms, . hilpot,with a kind of 
undaunted resolution, not only justified the act as though not altogether 
awful, yet very expedient, being done for the honour ol God and the king, 
and the bcciirity of the republic, but retorted the olijection of impro^dence 
and slothful neglect uiion the earl and the rest of the council, so that they 
were mucli to hcek for a i epl y. ” — Conf/n. of J}aidel*s Hist. p. if. 
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ment*, his fortress of Cherbourg for a certain, yearly 
t*ent^ " whereby the Englishmen might have ^ee entry 
into Normandy when they would, as well to aid the 
king of Navarre in his necessity, as to work any enter- 
prise that sh(^ld be thought expedient to the advantage 
of tjlie king of Erlgland, as occasion served.** Accord- 
ingly, the earls of Salisbury and Arundel were sent over 
to take possession of the place ; and an armament was 
despatched to garrison it. But tlie obtaining possession 
of (’herbourg ‘^brought not so much joy to the English 
nation as the mishap at the going forth of this armament 
caused lamentation and heaviness for, upon first en- 
tering the? sea, sir Philip and sir Peter Courtenay dis- 
covered a certpin numl)er of ships that were enemies, 
and undiscreetly entered amongst them.” Suddenly the 
Spanish fleet came upon them ; so that the English ships 
that were in company with sir Philip and sir Peter were 
not able to make their party good. Sir Philip got away 
by flight, grievously w'ounded, and with the loss of 
many men. Sir Peter was taken prisoner, with a few 
other knights that were with him ; and these, it seems, 
were, because of their rank, the only persons to whom 
quarter was given ; and the most part of all the valiant 
esquires of Somersetshire and Devonshire, being there 
aboard with him, were slain and drowned, which was 
esteemed no small loss to the wliole commonwealth.** + 
When war was carried on in such a spirit, it may seem 
'Wonderful that Europe was not brought w^holly to a state 
A.D. .of barbarism: and assuredly thisi must have been the 
l.i 7 9. inevitable consequence, had it not been for the Im- 
•manising influence of Christianity. 

The duke of Bretagne was at this time in England, 

* This of the ajjreemcnt w n^t mentioned hy Froissart. “ I shall 
show you,” he says, in lord Berners’ language, “ how this treaty went tie- 
tween these two kings. One thin/ there was : tlie king of Navarre should 
from thenceforth always be true English, and »<houla never make {leace 
With the realm of France, nor wiUi the king of CastiUc, without the know, 
ledge and consent of the king of England ; and if the king of England, or 
any of Ins men, by their puissance, could get any towns or castles that the 
king of Navarre ought to have in Normandy, against the Frenchman, that 
the sanle towns or castles should abide for ever to be English, the sovereignty 
ever reserved to the king of Navarre.” cap, 329. 

+ HoUnshed, IL 719. 
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having been expelled from his own country by the Frenc^y, 
and by ' those Breton lords who were of the French 
party : his return, however, wHs desired in many places, 
and some were still maintained for liin^ One castle 
commanding a harbour which was t^requented by the 
English, was held for him by sir John Clarke*, a 
right valiant knight.” There were several pnglish ves- 
sels lying there ; the French were informed of this, and 
laid a plan for capturing or destroying them. With 
this view, they sent in a galley to set them fOn fire ; and, 
by so doing, if fortune so would, to train the English- 
men forth, till they should fall into the l%ps of four 
other galleys," which they laid as it had been iu am- 
bush. Even as they devised so it cafbe to pass : the 
English, seeing their vessels in danger to be burnt, ran 
every man aboard, to save them and the goods within 
them ; among the rest, sir John himself hastened on 
board one of the ships, meaning to take such part as his 
men dkl ; ” the galley then witfidrew as if taking flight ; 
he followed the decoy, and presently the incautious 
English found that they had fallen into a snare, and 
were unawares attacked at advantsf^e. Sir John Clarke, 
perceiving bow the case stood, “ lai<l about him like a 
giant, causing his company still to draw back, whilst 
he, resisting his enemies, did show such proof of his va- 
liancy, that they were much astonished therewith.” He 
so manfully behaved himself, that most part of his piCo- 
ple had time to reCpv^r land ; but, when he that had 
thus preserved others should have leaped olit of the ship 
to save himself, he was stricken on the thigh with an axe, 
and, tlie limb bedng almost severetf from the body, he 
fell into the enemies’ hands, afid died presently, leaving 
a remembrance behind him of many worthy acts that 
bis valiancy achieved, to his high praj^se and great com- 
mendation. The bark of York was "lost %t the same 
time, being a proper vessel ; ” but thill was a loss to both 
parties; for, the enemy having boarded her, and thinking 
to carry her away, ‘she kunk, and the c{q)tors and pri- 
. soners went down in her.* 

• Hohnshed, ii. 723. 
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€Iarice had be^ fellow in arms widi aif 

the most distinguished then aaindving* i 

wholud been trained in ^hg ‘£klwa!i4V 
hawng disting^shed himself when defftity^govetnor 
Calais^ was now nfi^de admiral, being joined in com** 
missicn in that office with sir Thomas Percy. Theaf* 
^t service was to convoy the duke of ^retagtie home ; ^ 
his people, impatient of the exactions whidf^ they suf- 
fered from the French, having earnestly invited him to 
return. They landed ih the port of ^Guarande, near 
St. Maloes ; and at his landing he was likely to have lost 
^^all 6Uchfi^rniture,aB well of victuals, apparel, hangings, 
bedding, armour, and otlier things, which either he or his 
train had brought with them.” For the FreAch gal- 
leys were hovering about, espying him ; and as soon as 
he and his company were landed, before the baggage- 
ships could enter the haven, which was somewhat strait, 
their galleys bore down upon them, and would have 
taken them, if Calverl), like his poor old comrade 
Clarke, but with better fortune^ hau not hastened with 
his archers to the rescue. He caused die master of his 
ship, even against his will,” to turn back in the face of 
the enemy, and ihrough his manful prowess the galleys 
were expelled, and the ships saved ; for, according to 
his wonted valiancy, he would not return till be saw all 
others in safety , and then, defending himself as w^ell as 
he might, be withdrew into the haven, and landed 
safely.* 

Wlien tK'' duke went to N^antes, there cafhe ^to 
see him, says Froissart, barons, prelates, knights, and 
squires, ladies, and damsels, offering him th^ir ser- 
vices, and putting thenfselves under his obeisance, 
complaining greatly of t^ie Frenchmen, who did much 
hurt in the country. The duke appeased them, and 
said, My friends, I shall shortly have comfort out of 
England ; for, without aid of England, I cannot well de- 
fend the land against the Frenchmen, for they axe too 

* Ilolinshetl, 724. 
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^iieeing t|iat we are not all one in our owli^ 
4jbui|try. But whetfe the aid that the king of Engird * 
sh^ Bend Uka hi, once^’come^ if they have done us wrong, 
we shall quit them again/** The succouj which be 
promised 'was provkled, and was a sufi^ient power, un- 
doubtedly, to have done a gseat enterprise,'* if what nllan , 
proposes were not^ in a great degrei? dependent upon 
casualties that, he can neither foresee nor forefend. Sir 
John Arundel had the command of this expedition: there 
went with him thq two admirals, Calverly and Percy, 
sir William Elmhain, sir Thomas Morews, sir Thomas 
Banester, and many other knights and, esqujres. A 
more unhappy fleet has seldom sailed from the British 
shores. I'hey set forth from Southamptoff. The first, 
day the wind was reasonable good for them ; but against 
niglit it turned contrary, and wliether they would or not, 
they were driven to tlie coast of Cornwall : the wind 
was so sore and streynable that they could cast none 
anchor, and also they durst not;" So that, looking ‘‘^pre- 
sently to be cast away, they were scattered here and 
there, and driven they knew nof whither." The ship 
where Arundel was aboard was drivin to the coast of 
Ireland, and they ran it upon an isle just as it was 
going to pieces. The master, who was a skilful seaman 
of Blackney, in Norfolk, Robert Rust by name, was the 
first that got to land, “ giving example to others how to 
shift for themselves." But he did this with no selfish 
disregard of any besides hhnself^ for when he saw that 
sir John Arundel had got upon the sands, ari(b‘^‘ as one, 
thinking himself past all danger," was beginning to shake 
his wet garments there, he well knowiil^ the dangerous 
state in which he yet stood, ran Whim, and “raught to 
him his hand, enforcing himself to pluck him*to the 
shore ; but^ whilst he thus took care for another man's 
safety and neglected his owm, they both periled to- 
gether ; for through a mighty billow of the raging seas 
they were both overthrown," and with the return qf jhe 



« Froissart, iLS55. 
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ivtive drawn into the deep, so that they could U^er re^ 
cover fooUhold again, but were droi^^." 

IPo the like end came sir Thomas Banestet, air 
Nicholas Trumpington^ and sir Thomas Dale, impeach, 
ing each other, as they leapt forth of the ship.” One 
Musard, an esquire, a most seemly personage and a 
bold,” and anothei^ esquire named Depioke, being almost 
out of danger, were fetched away by the surge, and so pe- 
rished with many others. They that escaped to land in 
that isle found nothing tliere to relieve their miseries but 
bare ground ; so that, wanting hre and other succour, 
many died of^old and exhaustion. ‘‘ The residue, that 
were lusty and wise withal, ran up andvlown, and some- 
times wrestlihg, and otherwise chafing themselves, re- 
mained there in great misery, from tlie Thursday till 
Sunday at noon • at what time, when the sea was ap- 
peased and waxen calm, the Irishmen that dwelt over 
against this isle, on the main, came and fetched them 
thence, and relieved them the l>est they could, being al- 
most dead through travail, hunger, and cold.” Rust, the 
master, was much lamented, btvause he who was an old 
and experienced 'seaman had seen such signs of ill 
weather, that he had atlvised Arundel not to put to 
sea at that time, but had by him been constrained to 
do so against his own will and better judgment. “ The 
said sir John Arundel,” says Iloliiished, lost not 
only his life, but all his furniture and apparel for his 
body, which was very rurnptuous, so that it was thought 
to surmaint the apparel of any king ; for he had two- 
and-fifty new suits of apparel of cloth of gold, or tissue, 
as was reported'; all the which, together with his horses 
and geldings, amounting to the value of 10,000 marks, 
was lost in the sea.” He was not lamented like the old 
master ; and, indeed, he deserved a worse fate. The chro- 
nicler ^ys, that in this case outrageous wickedness was 
justly punished, and that the catastrophe which befell these 
men was regarded as a judgment ; for, not content with 
abusing men's wives and daughters in the ports before they 
took ship, they carried them off with them to sea. . .by 
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peprsuasion or by force . . . an^ when the tempest raged 
they threw them overboard^ either for jhat Aey would * 

not be troubled with their lamentable noise and cryii^, 
or for that they thought so long as they had such women 
aboard with them^ whom they ha,^ abuseH so long, 
Ood would not cease the r^ge of the tempest.” Tlhe 
chronicler who repeats this believe^ the accusation, 
which, indeed, would not have arisen unless *the cha- 
racter of the men had been such as to render it cre- 
dible: but he perceived how presumptuous^ it was to 
aflirm that a particular judgment should have brought 
on a general storm ; for where/’ he says, the Spanish 
and French fleets were abroad at the saine timt, bei^g 
assembled together to annoy the coasts af tliis land, « 
their ships were likewise tossed and turmoiled, inso- 
much that the damage that they sustained was thought 
far to pass that which happened to the English navy/' 
Five-and-twenty English ships were lost in this storm, 
with a great many horses, and above 1000 men. Sir 
Hugh Calverly escaped; ‘‘but never in his life before/’ 
says Froissart, “ was he so nigb his death, for all who 
were in his ship, except himself ami seven mariners, 
were drowned : tliey who were sa^ed took hold of 
planks and masts, and the strength of the wind brought 
them to the sands. Howbeit they had drank water 
enough, whereof they were right sick, and evil at ease.” 

The ships that rode out the storm were “ sore tormented, 
and in great peril:” tliey put J^ack to England; and 
“ thus broke up that joifrney, whereby the^dukc of 
Bretagne could have no comfort of the Englishmen, 
which was right contrarious to him ; for all that season, 
anti the winter following, the Kreiichinen made him 
right sore war.” * The loss wliich the enemy sustained 
by this storm was only that of the ships and men 
that perished : none of their plans were ftustratpd, and 
they were soon again in force upon the ^eas. Olivier a.d. 
de CUsson, the butcher, in command of a number of 
ships and galleys, French and Spanish, invaded the 

* Froissart, Chion. 3^ Holinihed, il 7S5, 7SG. 
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western and southern coast, making prizes and spoiling 
"and burning sujidry towns, and so continued to enda- 
mfige the English pcopJ« that inhabited near to the sea- 
side all the summer following.” Part of them, however, 
were driven" off by some of our west-country ships, when 
thth people were roused to exert themselves ; and they 
were pursued into the harbour of Kin sale, where the 
English and Irish assailed them, slew some 400, took 
their chief captains captured four of their barges with 
a ballenger, and recaptured one-and-twenty English 
vessels. I'his, however, was but a small part of the 
enemies* force : the Spanish fleet alone consisted of 
twenty jgalleys, under 1>. Ferrand Sanchez de Tovar ; 
ami they, ^‘«6vith the French galleys still lying on the 
seas, when^ they espied any advantage, w'ould land their 
people, and do what mischief they could, in taking 
preys, and ])urning towns and villages ; although now 
and then they came short to their vessels again, losing 
sometimes 1 00, sometimes fourscore, that were overtaken 
by the Englishmen that came forth against them/' Ports- 
mouth, Hastings, WiLchelsea, and Ilye, places which 
generally suflered in such invasions, were burnt by them ; 
and at M’'inchelsea*the abbot of Battle, who was a brave 
soldier of the church militant, was defeated when ho came 
with his people to succour the town as he had clone before, 
and one of his monks that w’as then in armour with 
him was taken.*’ Finally, this boldness so far increased, 
that tiiey entered the Thames, and came up to (Iraves- 
etid, most part of which town they burnt ; and having 
burnt and spoiled many places on both sides tlie river, 
without receiving any hurt themselves, they returned to 
France, carrying withdhein both rich spoils and good 
prisoners.” f 

* I cannot lectify the names, which are thug given by Holinshed: — 

Gonsalve de Vers >, and his brother John Martin dcMotrigo; Turgo, lord 
of Morant^, also the lord of Keith, Peers Martin of Vermew (Bennoo); 
John Moclet of Voianew ; the seneschal of Wargarel ; the seneschal ot 
St Andrew ; Comelio of 8t Sehastiano ; Paschalede Biskaye : John Marti, 
ins ; Sopngori^e of St. Sebastiano. The four notable captains who escaped 
tqdoJarther mischief were Martin (i rants, (Garcia?) Jonn Feres Mantago,^ 
; Montijo ?) John Husca Gitarto, (Huerta Gutierrez ?) and one Garcias ol 
St. Sebastiano. 

t t'abyan, HoUnshed, ii. 731. Ayala (Cronlca del Key Don Juan T. 
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Such hostilities would, in the better days of Ed*.^ 
ivard III., have roused a becoming spirit : but there 
were already symptoms that thi^ was likely to be a feeble 
and disturbed reign ; weakness was showing itself in the 
young king, faction in his ambitious l^nsmen, and dis- 
content among the people.* The prosperity which ®the 
war, while it was prosperous, had introducec^ had not 
reached the great body of the population ; but the tax- 
ation which was necessary for supporting the war bore 
upon them, and produced that impatience for bringing 
it to an end, which, whenever it prevails, must render 
it impossible for peace to be procured, otheryise than 
with dishonour* The commons, when in the second 
year of this reign, they were asked for su’^plies to make 
such an expedition as might be for the destruction of 
their enemies, replied, that the people were in a lower 
condition than ever, by reason of the great sums that 
they had already paid, and also because of the murrain 
among their cattle, and the enemy's burnings and depre- 
dations upon the sea- coasts. Flour, com, and cattle, 
they said, were at so low a rate, that no money could 
be raised ; wherefore they prayed "ftie king to excuse 
them, as not being able of mere poverty to bear any 
farther charge. And they expressed a suspicion that 
the money which had before been granted could not 
have been expended, but that there must needs be a 
great sura in the treasury. To this it was replied, 
upon the testimony of Gillian Walworth and John 
Philpot (great names in the history of Lowdon), who 
had been receivers of the subsidies of wool, that 

Si ^ 

every penny thereof had been expended upon the 
war, and that none of it caml^ to the high treasurer 
of England, or any other person, to the use of the king ; 
and that the revenues of the crown, ^considering the 


an.ii. c. 1.) say* of the Spanish galleys, of which ten were supplied con- 
'formably to treaty, and the other ten Quipped at the extiense of the French 
king, — Ficleron grand guerra este ailo & los Ingleses por la mar f ^ en. 
traron por el no de Artamisa, fasta cerca dc la cibdad de Londres, a du 
galcas de enemigos nunca entraron.’* The Spaniards have not often tmtcd 
the exploits of their countrymen so modestly. 

z 3 
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, annuities and other charges upon them, granted by his 
father and grandfather, were so small, that without the 
customs of wool and thi lands of the priors aliens, the ho- 
nour and estate of the king could not be maintained/' They 
« demanded to see tht accounts, and the accounts accord- 
ingly were laid before them': the king, it was premised, 
having so willed and commanded, of his own motion, 
to please the commons ; not that it was of right for him 
so to do, or that he was obliged to it, but only by reason 
of their request.” When the commons had examined 
the enrolment, receipts, and expenses, they declared 
themsel\es well satisfied with them, as being honourable 
for the king and kingdom ; but they objected that the 
sum of 46,080/., which had been expended in keeping 
the marches of Calais, Brest, Cherburg, Gascony, and 
Ireland, ought not to be charged upon them ; because 
it seemed to them that they were not bound to bear any 
foreign charge. To this it was answered by the king's 
counsel, that Gascony and the forts beyond sea were 
barbicans, and, as it were, outworks and defences to 
England ; and that if they were well guarded, and the 
sea well kept, the kingdom would be quiet, . . otherwise 
it could not be so.” ♦ 

A D. The appearance of an enemy's fleet in the Thames 
1381 . kindling an English spirit, that it^seemed 

shamefully to extinguish it; and the commons peti- 
tioned that an end might be made of the war, which 
was in great part maintained^ they said, by the goods 
that the eLemy took from the English, to the great dis^^ 
honour of the government and nation, and destruction 
of the whole realm. Ill must they have been informed 
in the history of their Wn country, or little must they 
have remembered it, not to understand, that peace, so- 
licited from sqch motives, and in such a spirit, must 
produce {greater dishonour, and ensure the destruction 
that it was intended to avert ! When they were told 
that.there was nothing in the treasury to defray the costs 


• Pari. Hilt i 166-lS 
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that had been incurred in quelling Wat Tyler « insur- 
rection^ the coronation of the queen^ jvho was no^ 
coming over^ guarding the seas> keeping the fortresses^ 
and the defence of the kingdom, they made^ answer, that, 
considering the evil hearts and rancour of the people 
throughout the whole realm, they neither durst nor 
would grant any manner of talliage,.** -A-fter the recent 
experience which they had harl of anarchy, this declar- 
ation would have been insane if they had been sincere in 
making it ; but it seems ^o have b^n intended only as 
the means of obtaining a declaration of grace and pardon, 
concerning which the king said he would adijse farther 
till they should have done what belonged to them. They 
then, considering the great charge (ff the king, 416 
well here as beyond sea, granted the^ubsidies, and the 
king ordered his declaration to be made,* 

The people of Rye, however, and some other ports, 
who knew that their best security must be in their own 
strength and exertions, fitted out a squadron, p^t to 
sea, and brought home seven prizes, all richly laden 
with wine, wax, and other good me^’chandise, and with 
SOO men on board. One of the pilzes hatl been taken 
from the English aforetime, and was called the Falcon, 
belonging to the lord William Latimer.” t These ships 
were called pirates, which may, however, have been 
used as a common appellation for regular enemies who 
carried on a sort of piratical war. But pirates were at 
this time so numerous, the same causes which produced 
the White Companies in France sending o^her ruffians 
of the same stamp to seek their fortunes upon the 
seas, that the Hanse towns:]: found necessary, a few 
years later, to send out a fleet of twenty sail for the 
purpose of destroying them. The success of the Rye 
adventurers animated others. Portsmouth sent forth a 
squadron to attack four French ballengers, which inter- 
cepted the intercourse between England and Flanders, 
and also annoyed the trade with Gascony : they fell in 

• Pari. Hist i. 174, 175. t Holinghed, ii. 754. 

t Jacobiu a Mellen. Hist Lubecensis, ab anno ISOO and 1400, aS. 
% 21 . 
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• wjth them, fought a sore and cruel battle^ and in the 
^ ^od slew all ^the enemies, nine only excepted, and 
took all their vesstds/’ •. . Another fleet of EngUah- 
men took eight French ships, which had aboard 1500 
^ tons of good wines,, that comforted the Englishmen 
A greatly/’ * At this time the kiog of France, Charles VL, 
had collected so large a fleet as to excite suspicion of his 
• designs. A strong navy ” was sent to sea under the lord 
St, John and sir Thomas Percy, who gained little honour 
by their cruj^e; for,” the chronicler says, thc7 did 
no good ; suffering the French fleet divers times to pass 
by them, and not once oft'ering to set upon them. But the 
shipp*^of l^ortsmoutli and Dartmouth bestirred them- 
selves better for, entering the river Seine, they 
drowned lour of enemy’s ships, and took other four, 
with a bark of the lord Clisson’s, one of the fairest that 
was to be found either in France or England. In these 
vessels the Englishmen had a rich prize of wines and 
other merchandises.” f • 

Wlien Richard succeeded to the throne, France 
counted upon the naval' aid of Portugal as well as of 
Castillo ; king FerAando of Portugal [having engaged 
himself J, by treaty, to furnish five galleys toward the 
succour with which Castillo had promised yearly to 
assist the French. Upon the death of Fernando a 
change in the order of succession took place ; and, 
among man) most important consequences, led to those 
friendly relations between^Portugal and England, which, 
with little interruption, have subsisted from that time till 
the present. As soon as the Portugueze, after the most 
heroic struggle in their eventful history, had succeeded 
in expelling their Castillikn in\ aders, they sent six gal. 
leys to the king of England, “ to aid him against his 
adversaries;” , . ‘‘the which, ’’says the chroniclei §, “were 
well receiv6.d anef highly made of by the Londoners and 
others ; so that the Portingales had no cause to repent of 
their coming hither.” England had a nearer ally in 

* HoUnshed, ii. 762. t tWd 705. 

t Ayala, Cronicadel Key Don Enrique II. an. vui. c.G. 

% HolinsheU, i. 767 
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Flanders, where, after the fatal battle of Roosebeke, and * 
the death of the younger and greater Arteveld, the po- 
pular party had recovered sufficient strength to maintain 
a resolute war against the duke of Burgun(|y, Philip the 
Bold, to whom that province had fallt^i upon the death , 
of count Louis de Male. Philip was powerfully assisted 
by his nephew the king of France; and no war was ever 
carried on with circumstances of more atrocious cruelty^, 

. . those on the duke's part setting an example which 
the commons were not slow in retaliating. J'he French 
king, Charles VI., thought to prevent the English from 
taking any further part in these troubles, byj:>UTSuing 
tlie old policy of stirring up hostilities on the side of 
Scotland. With thi^ object he sent thff admiral Jeab 
de Vienne to that country, with considerable supplies of 
men and money : the Scotch, thus encouraged and 
aided, crossed the border, and began to rob and spoil ; 
for which severe vengeance was speedily taken by the 
king himself, at the head of an 5rmy. The result j^as, 
that when, after many cruelties and great mischief, 
both armies had retired into th^ir respective countries, 
the Scotch, imputing their losses the ill conduct or 
ill counsel of their French allies, despoiled them of 
their goods, and sent them away.f The English were 


* ** Fue, Ki la huvo jamaa en Flandes, §troz y sangnema la guerre.'*—* 
Stwi/ro, ii. 7. 

f Hulinshcd, ii. 7fi7. Sueyro, ii fi. The story, as Froissart relates it, is 
an edifying one: — “ When the admira^and his company were returned 
into Scotland, and wore come to^linburghj they had eiulured groat pain, 
and they could find nothing to buy for their inont 7 i wioi they had but 
little, and but bmall ale or beer: and their bread was of barley or oi oats, 
and their horses were dead for hunger, and foundered for poverty ; and 
when they would have told them, they wist noAo whom, nor there was 
none would give them one penny neither foi horse nor for harness The 
soldiers ahowed to tlieir captains how tney were dealt withal, and they 
knew It right well by experience of themselves. . . llie admiral, .•lie saw well 
the evils of the Scots, and considered the peril of his people ; then he gave 
leave to depart all such as would ; but at their departing was the mischief, 
for the lords could find no passage for themselves nog for their men 'The 
Scots would that such knights and .squires as were but poor, Aiould depkrL 
to the intent that they might rule the remnant at mqyre ease ; and they saia 
to the admiral, * Sir, let your men depart when they will ; but as for your, 
self, ye shall not depart out of this country till we het'Uill satisfied of all 
such charges as we have borne this season for your anny.’ And when the 
admiral saw that it would be none otherwise, he considered well how he 
was without commrt, and closed in with the sea, and saw how the Scots 
were of a wild opinion ; wherefore he was fain to agree to the Scots intent. 
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thus enabled to direct their attention towards Flanders; 
Imd^ invading the Isle of Cadsant^ which held the 
duke's part, they laid it waste with fire and sword. A 
fleet of Easterlings^ with some ships of Holland and 
Zeeland, coming from the north, being, by stress of 
wea'jher, driven to that coaot, and ready, as all ships 
seem in those tiim^s to have been, for any adventure 
that promised profit or plunder, joined them ; so 
that, with their allies from Ghent, above 100 sail 
were collected. Sluys was then garrisoned for the 
duke by the French ; they took one of the Easter- 
ling ships^, and put to death the whole crew, . . in return' 
for which all the French on board were, in like manner, 
slain when tht English recaptured the vessel. The 
fleet now separated; the English making for the French 
coast to make prize of ships which they heard were 
loading at Abbeville and St. Valery ; the Gantese, with 
thirty sail, to make an attempt upon Antwerp. They 
failed in it, and with considerable loss ; and, by orders 
of Guy de Tremouille, who seems to have been the 
French commandant thA'e, the eyes of some of the pri- 
soners were put oif£ ; for which, cruelty as usual pro. 
voking cruelty, such French as happened to be prisoners 
in Ghent were put to death. 

The English, after having succeeded fully in their 
expedition, returned to the Flemish coast ; and, having 
landed their succours at Sas de Gant, the Gantese, with 
their aid, laid siege to Biervliet by sea and land. A 
force of Hollanders and Hainaulters compelled them to 
retire. On their retreat they burnt Hugevliet, Isendyck, 


and cauied a cry to be made, thtfZ all manner of persons should come toUic 
admiral of France, and prove that any of his men had done them any 
damage, ana he would recompense them to the value thereof ; which cry 
apfieased the Scots, and so the admiral became debtor to them all, and said 
how he would not dc^rt out of Scotland till all the complainants were fully 
satisfied andipaid. Then divers knights and esquires had passa^ and so 
returned, some into Flanders, and as wind and weather would drive them, 
without horse and hainess, right p<ior and feeble, . . cursing the day that 
ever they came in Scotland, . . wishing that the French king had peace with 
England one year or two, and so both kings together to go into Scotland, 
utterly to destroy that realm for ever; for they said they never saw so evil 
pec^lc, nor so false traitors, nor more foolish people in feats of war." B. liL 
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Oostburgh, and wasted with dre and sword most of the 
eastern part of that fertile district calle(^ the Vrye, and 
did still greater hurt by breftking down the dykes,* 
Frans Ackerman^ one of the ablest demagogues of that 
age, but also one of the most mcrier^te and least cruel, 
commanded the forces of ^hent; he had recently failed in 
an attempt upon Aardenburg, whese he hoped to have 
taken the lord of Merlemont, Hans V an Jumont, a monster, 
who used either to put out the eyes or cut off the ears and 
noses of all the Gantese that fell into his hands, and 
whose name was, for many generations, deservedly exe- 
crated in those countries.f Ackerman had p^mised the 
people of Gh^nt not to return till he had taken Aome 
town; and, having failed there, he turifhd his thoughts 
towards a place of more importance. He learnt from 
his espials that Roger Van Ghistelles, the governor of 
Damme, was gone from thence to Bruges: he approached 
Damme that same night, succeeded in passing the ditch, 
and setting up his scaling ladders unperceived. Sopie of 
his people, who had to recover their reputation, were the 
first to enter : they opened %e gates. The garrison 
was not strong : they who resisted were slain ; but no 
others ware injured : and to this then rare instance of 
humanity Ackerman added an example of courtesy such 
as was more likely to have been learnt in the camp of 
the Black Prince than in the of the White Hoods. 
Seven of the principal ladies of the country had come 
thither to be with the wjfe of dloger Van Ghistdles, who 
was about to lie down in child-bed : Ackerman treated 
these ladies, not as captives, ^ut as guests: he made a 
banquet for them, and assured theifi, with an oath, that 
no wrong should be offered tb^m ; for though he waged 
war with men, he knew how to respect the Virtue and 
the modesty of women. This assurance was faithfully 

• Sueyro (ii. 8.) ascribefl thi« to the English ; iandems (ii. fiOB.) to the 
Gantese, of whom he says a groat part perished in the inundation which 
they thus occasioned. « 

+ Sttcyro, ii. 7. 
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kept ; and he won thereby the respect, and even the 
good-will, of the party to which he was opposed.* 

He lost no time in demanding succours from Ghent, 
to keep a place, for the recovery of which, as being the 
port of Bruges, ».knew that the utmost exertions 
woukl be made. The bayley'of Ghent was immediately 
sent thither with some chosen men and a body of English 
archers. The duke of Burgundy might have found the 
reconquest an achievement beyond his strength, de- 
fended as the place was likely to be by such men, and 
being within reach of English aid : but he had great 
influence pver the counsels of the young king of France, 
wha^was, just at this time, in Amiens, celebrating his 
marriage. Tbtre the news reached him ; and a repre- 
sentation from the duke, that the Gantese, if they got 
possession of Sluys also, might probably put the English 
in possession of it for the sake of ruining the trade of 
B^ges, induced him to declare that he would never sec 
Pjaris again till he had Idid siege to Damme. His orders 
were forthwith sent through all the land : men of war 
came to him from all ‘parts:" the place had been 
taken on the 17th of July, and on the 1st of August he 
was before it with an army of 80,000 men, and these, 
ere long, were joined by 20,000 Flemings. So they 
laid a goodly siege about Damme ; and the king lay so 
near to it, that the gunshot past over his head,” . . for at 
this siege cannon certainly were used. Frans Acker- 
man bore himself valiantly,” r^n a manner answerable 
to his reputMtion : every day there was either skirmish 
or assault, unless it were a truce. The Bruges men 
drained the foss ; ’their post was on the north of the 
town. The French hlobked up the canal, so that no 
succours could reach the besieged from the sea, and they 
broke the water-courses, by which the place was supplied 
o 

♦ Sueyro, ii. 8 Froissftrt, ii. 163. The cellHrs here,” he says, were fUU 
of malvoifiie ct de garnkcher,’* which last word lord Berners rendcre ** wine 
Granade.’* This we are sure must be wrong. Roquefort says it was a 
foreign while wine, and states the duty, whicn, at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, it paid in France, where it was also known by the 
names of Galrigachc and Galvuche : from the latter name it may be conjee- 
tured that it was a Spanish wme from Gelves. , 
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with fresh water from Male^ so that the townsmen had 
none to drink but what was either stagnant or brackisk. 
The heat of the weather rendei^d this wirse ; and from 
this cause the besieged suffered greatly, and from the fa- 
tigued which they endured in repairing *by night the 
damage done to the wallg by the French artillejjjr by 
day.* ^ 

Guillaume, the heir of Hainault, served af tliis siege, 
and was knighted by the king of France, before one of 
the assaults. That day,” says Froissart^ he reared 
up his banner, and quitted himself like a good knight ; 
but at that assault the Frenchmen lost more than they 
won, for the archers of England, who were tvith IJrans 
Ackerman, greatly grieved the assailant ; and also he 
had great plenty of artillery, for when the town was 
won it was well furnished, and he had caused much to 
be brought from Ghent, w^hen he knew that siege would 
be laid to it.”t He looked for aid from England; and 
if there had been that vigour in the government which 
always excites a correspondent spirit in the nation, aid 
would not have been withheldron so momentous an oc- 
casion. Almost every day there «vas an assault, and 
skirmishing at the gates and barriers. “ The French- 
men could not well come, to the walls, because 
ditches were full of mire ; for if it had been rainy we8i4|^ 
ther, the host should have had much ado, and shoqi|d ; 
have been fain to have dislodged, whether they waii||)lf." 
or not ; but for the space a month that the 
endured it never raineS, and they had victual eno||^ 
Howbeit, because of the evil air, and the stinkij]^^^’ 
dead beasts and horses, the air vwiis so corrupt^ 
divers knights and squires were thereby sore 
that divers Went to refresh them at Bruges^ and opier 

• Froissart, ii. 168 Sweyro, ii, 9. • * - 

f “ Surely,” says Froissart, “ the king of England’s uncles had 
the sea sumciently garnished with men of war a^l artillery to ralw 
siege, but that they v/ero let because of the admiral's licing in Scotland ; . . 
also it was said that the constable of France should come into Scotland with 
a great power fur to make war into England, whereby the Ganlese w«Te 
not rescued i uheiefore U behoved them within the toivn of Pamme to make 
an evil bargain.” ii * 
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places^ to forsake the evil air. The king himself went 
and lay at Maries ; howbeit his tents were still pight up 
in the field/'* t* 

Ackerman still thought to hold out, till succours from 
England shouM come and raise the siege. But, i^tead 
of ai^^ English arrafam&t, there lay a French fieet in the 
harbour of Sluys, laden with provisions for die enemy. 
He had, however, another and nearer hope. There 
were few places in Flanders which were not divided by 
factions : some of the principal persons in Sluys were 
of the populih party; diey were in correspondence with 
Ghent, and had engaged to set fire to tlie ships, and, 
on the same night, to cut the dykes, which would have 
inundated the g;»;eater part of the French camp ; but the 
design was discovered, and all the persons concerned in 
it were immediately put to death. Ackerman then lost 
aU hope: his artillery also began to fail ; and, lest 
the townsmen," he said, should make a shrewd mer- 
chandise, and deliver lijm and his men to the enemy," 
he* placed the women and helpless pooj)le in the 
churches, under pretext fhat an assault was expected 
on the morrow ; th^n, sallying as if to heat up the 
enemy's quarters in the night, he and his people ef- 
fected their escape to Ghent. When the men of 
Damme knew tliat they were forsaken, they that could 
fled out of the town ; and, in the pursuit that presently 
followed, some 500 of them were slaughtered. Mean- 
time the town w^as entered without opposition. The 
French thought to have taken* great riches there:.. 

they found nothing but poor people, men, women, 
and children, and great plenty of good wine; and so, 
for despite and displeasui;^;, they set fire to the town, 
so that it YSL& well nigh all burnt. The king and the 
duke of Burgundy were sore disjdeased, but they could 
not amend i,t ; ho^vbeit, widi much pain, the ladies and 
gentlemen were s^ved from hurt." The French then 
turned their vengeance upon the tract of country called 
the Vicr Ambachten, or four bailiwicks, and laid it 
* .Froiswtt, ii. 16S. 
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waste, putting to death, with execrable torments, those 
who fell into their hands, and destroying every thin^ 
that could be destroyed. * • ^ 

The French fleet suffered greatly when it departed 


from Sluys. Eleven sail were wrecked on the coast near 
Calais ; and 500 men, wt^o escaped *from the wi^ck, 


were made prisoners. The ships ^om Calais encoun^ 
tered seventy- two of the enemy’s navy ; hnd be- 


haved themselves so manfully,” that they took eighteen 


of them, besides a great bark, in which threescore 
armed men were slain before it could be taken.” Three 


days afterwards, they attacked a detachment of forty- 
five others, and after a six hours' fight olilsinet^ the 
victory, taking three of the most powerful vessels; 
whereof one, being a hulk of Eastland, had been hired by 
the Normans to guard the residue. The other two 
were of such mould, that they could not enter into the 
haven at Calais; and, therefore, were sent to Sandwich. 
One of these was a 'new ship, which the constable 
Olivier de Clisson, the butcher, had bought at Sluys ; and 
which was so tall, big, and lange a vessel, that it is said 
to have been valued at 20,000 florkis.”t The French 


suffered also great loss by shipwreck. But their ad- 
miral, Jean de Vienne, had returned from Scotland, 


with a poor opinion both of his Scotch friends and his 
English enemies ; and he encouraged the young king, 
then flushed with his sfuccess*at Damme, to think of 
invading and coniquerin|; Engjand. “ He had rather,” 
he said, he count of Savoy, or of Artoj|5, than king 
of Scots ; and for England, he had seen its whole force 
brought into the field, which he estimated at f)0,000 
archers and 6000 or 7000 tnen-at-anns the Scotch 
had assured him, that was all the power of* England, 


* After -fipeaking of the atrncloug cruelties which they inf!^.ted upon men 
and women, entre Jos incendios y ruinas de sus casas,” Sueyro adds, ** lua 
tempios y otros udidcios, Jos arboleo vl'rator sintieroti, si se Imlla sentimiento 
en plantas y piedrati, la .viclencva vonque lo dexaron como detoerto todo, 
Jiasta las puertas de (ianfo.” 

f Holin^hed, who states this on Knighton's authority, says that'thecon. 
stable gave 3(J0O francs for it • if there be a zero too much in the one state- 
inent, or too little in the other, the Utl^rence might be intcUigibie. 
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and that there was ' none abiding behind/ ’’ The king 
ind his council replied^ that such a force was a great 
thing; and Olivier de ^^lisson observed, they might 
well be as many as tliat ; but yet," he added, 1 would 
rather tight i^rith them at home in their own marches, 
than wdth half the number here,*:. and so I heard my 
master say oftentimes when 1 was young/* . . By my 
faith,** quoth the admiral, if you had been there with 
a great number of men, as I supposed you would have 
Ix'en, I think we had famished all Scotland!” The 
discourse ended in possessing the duke of Burgundy 
with a strong desire of invading England ; anti a de- 
tern^inatidh of moving the French king to such an at- 
tempt. He had little difficulty in this; for,** says 
Molinshed, the Frenchmen never showed more vanity 
tlian they did this year, since the lineage of the C'apets 
l)egan firot to rule in France.” 

The way was j»repared for this by making terms 
with Ackerman and tlR' other heads of the popular 
party, thus terminating one of the most destructive 
wars in the middle ages which, during the last seven 
years of its continuance, had cost the lives of more than 
200,000 men.” The duke’s next object was to obstruct 
that easy communication between (ihent and England, 
from which this formidable party might otherwise, upon 
any future occasion, ha\e again derived confidence and 
support; and this could only be ’done by fortifying Sluys. 
The place lielonged not tQ the duke but to his kinsman 
Guillaume, yldost son of the count of Namur ; who, 
upon the first proi)osal of an exchange, was mar- 
vellously displeased ; for the town of Sluys,** says 
Froissart, ^^with the apjarndants and profits of the sea, 
was a fair and profitable heritage, ancl it was fallen to 
him by his ancestors, wherefore he loved it the better •:’* 
however, Ivj wa!?' so sore desired by tbfe duke, ahd his 
council, that there was no remedy, anil he was fain to 
exchange t it for the lands of Bethune, which is a 

* Frni’isart, lii. 17. 

t r. Daniel, with that cool reliance which certain historians place uikhi 
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fair and a great heritage.” The duke immediately 
began to erect a fortress there^ which he called the 
, castle of Burguiltiy ; his intention being^' to subdue all 
l^raers and goers, entering into the haven of Sluys, 
and to keep it with men of war ; so thit'none should 
enter by the sea into (hose mSrclfes without ^leir 
danger : ” and to make a tower so high as to com- 
mand sight of the sea for twenty leagues* distance.*** 
.For its further security, the king of France also, at the 
duke*s suggestion, erected another castle, to he garri* 
■soned by Frenchmen ; not that it was the dulce's intention 
to give the French this hold upon Flanders : his policy 
was to inflict what injury he could upon KngBmd bj an 
invasion, as a sure means of confirming his own au- 
thority at home ; and, at the same time, to engage 
France in designs which might give her full employ* 
ment, on which he depended more for his own safety 
than on consanguinity or treaties. 

Among the persons whose adijice had most weight in 
determining the king to so great an undertaking as the 
invasion of England, were tii%admiral and C’lisson the 
butcher. In the former it was project of a Iwrave 
and enterprising enemy ; and the latter w’a.s not a man 
to feel that, by the asylum wdiich he liad found in 
■England after his father had been put to death, and by 
the education which he had then received there, he had 
contracted a moral relationship* towards that country, 
which made it a sin for him to bear arms against it, in 
any other cause than in defence of liis native land. The 
count de St. Pol, also, heartily encouraged the design, 
though he had married a sister of^tlie English king. 
But the duke was the chief mewer in this weighty busi- 
ness. In addition to the obvious incitements af taking 
vengeance for so many calamities as the English had 
.brought upon France, and of showing •the ^periority 

the Ignorance or the indolence of their readers, averts that Charles VI. 
made a present to the duke of Burgundy of tlos place ; le int'illeur jiort 
que le France edt alora tsur roedan,” as if it had ever belonged to France 

T. 332 

^ • Froissart, lii. 7. Sueyro, u. 14. 
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of that kingdom in men and means^ they urged the politic 
consideration that great part of the strength of England 
was at this time absent^iengaged under John of Gaunt, 
in an expedition to Castille : England would, therefore, 
be taken, if hot unprovided, yet without its best soldiers 
and'its most experienced commanders : it was for the 
interest of France .to effect this powerful diversion in 
favour of its ally, the king of Castille ; and for her ho- 
nour, also, thus to return the service which the Spaniards 
had rendered her in the destruction of the English fleet 
off* Rochelle.* If farther encouragemept were re- 
quired, it was to be found in the dissension that pre- 
vailed among the king of England’s counsellors, and in 
the evils which had been brought upon that country by 
the late popular rebellion. A young king, whose en* 
terprises bad hitherto always been successful, was easily 
persuaded by such representations; and the lords, and 
the most part of the chivalry of France, said, why should 
not .we for once go to England to see the country and 
the people, and to learn the way there, as they have 
learnt it in France ? “ 

A.T). Accordingly, preparations were made upon the most 

338G. extensive scale; and, while the public feeling was under 
the excitement of eager expectation and hope, taxes 
and tallages, such as had not been imposed in France 
for 100 years before, were set and assized in the 
cities and good towns, and in the plain country : they 
that were rich were tax^-d and rated to the third and 
fourth par$ of their goods for the aid of this voyage; 
and many people paid more than they were worth be- 
side to make up tine payment for men of war.” . . All 
manner of ships that eould do any service,” says the 
contemporary chronicler, were sent for to Holland, 
Zeeland, Middleburgh, Zierikzeef, Dordrecht, Schoen- 
hoven, Iseyderi, Harlaam Delft, the Brille, and all 


• Supyro, ii, 17. 

f Zer’ochiel in the original, which, in the modern edition of lord Bfemerfi' 
tranelatum, 10 conjectured to be OvcryBaelj but there can bo no doubt Uiat 
Zierikzec is meant. 

t So 1 venture to write for llcrpen. - - 
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other towns upon the sea coasts and upon rivers 
entering into sea ; and all were brcmght to Sluyat 
From Spain, and the port o^ Seville, *o Pruce (as 
Prussia was then called), there was no great ship on 
the sea that the French could la);, thgir hands on, but 
was retained for the king of France and his peof^e/* 
But the Hollanders and the Zeelandea*s said to^those who 
retained them, If you would have our services you 
must pay us outright, or we will not go ; so they were 
paid,** says Froissart, before they would Jeave their 
havens or their houses, and in this they were wise/’ 

- . I trow,” he continues, that since GocJ created 
the world, there were never seen so many great ships 
together as were that year at Sluys and at^lankenburg ; 
for in the month of September there were numbered 
1287 ships at Sluys: their masts seemed, in the sea, 
like a great wood.** The report in France was, that 
vessels enough for bridging* the channel were assem.* 
bled. At Sluys it was the king’ sf intention to take sea, 
and so to enter into England, and destroy that country. 
And till the month of Septembt^ they did nothing else 
ljut grind corn and bake biscuit on lift sea.coast, and at 
Tournay, Lisle, Douay, Arras, Amiens, Bethune, St. 
Omers, and in all the towns about Sluys. No other such 
great enterprise was projected against England from the 
time of the Norman conquest un^l that of the Spanish 
armada ; and the full and lively account of the stir of 
preparation cannot, even ^ this day, be perused without 
interest. It was a wonder,** says Froissart#** to con- 
sider from whence all such provision came, what by 
land and sea, into Flanders. Who5b had been tliat 
season at Bruges, at Damme, or*at Sluys, and seen the 
business there in charging of ships with hay, saCking of 
biscuit, and lading in of onions, peas, beans, barley, 
candles, hose, shoes, spurs, knives, daggers, baftle-axes. 
axes to hew withal, mattocks, nails, beds, couches, 
horseshoes, pots, pans, candlesticks, and all manner of 
necessaries for kitchen, buttery, and all other offices 

* Juvenal dew Ursins, quoted by 1’. Daniel 
A A 2 
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^nd of every thing that could be thought of, uecessary 
to serve man - and horse, for all was had into ships in 
one thing or another ; whosoever had seen it, if he had 
been sick, I think he would clean have forgotten all pain. 
The companions of France reckoned none otherwise 
amftng themselves, when they spake together, but that 
the realm of England shoidd have been utterly lost 
without recovery ; and all the men, women, and chil- 
dren therein slain, or taken, and carried into captivity 
in France.”' 

Hut it was not the French, and their Flemish allies 
alone wbo exulted in such expectations. Men of prey 
. .‘for that designation ought not to be confined to 
beasts and birds . . were attracted from far and near. 
** Lords, knights, esquires, and men of war were in- 
vited to come and serve the king of France in this 
journey, out of Savoy, Germany, and from the going 
down of the sun to the land of the earl of Armagnac ; 
and these lords, though they were of far countries, and 
knew not what end this war should come to, yet they 
came, and made their provisions so great and costly, 
tiiat it was great m*krvel to think thereof.” . . Such pre^ 
paration as was made was not had in remembrance of 
man, nor in writing ; never none like seen,” says the great 
chronicler, nor heard of. Gold and silver was no 
more s])aicd than though it had rained out of the clouds, 
or scummed out of the sea.* The great lords of 
France sent their serTants ♦© Sluys, to apparel and 
make rcaHy their provisions and ships. . . The king 
himself, young as he vras, had more will than any other 
to this journey, and that he always showed to the end 
thereof. Every man ^'helped to make provision for 
other, and to garnish their ships, and to paint them 
with their arms. . . Painters had then a good season, 
for they*'had whatsoever they demanded, and yet tliere 
could not enough of them he got for money. They 
made banners, pennons, standards of silk, so goodly, that 

• “ Quo s’ll plnst dcs nues, ou qu’on Ic puisast en la mer.” Lord Berncr& 
has licre a livelier expression than that in the original. ^ 
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it was a marvel to behold them ; also they painted the 
masts of their ships from the one end to tlm other, glitteA^ 
ing with gold, and devices, and arms.”* 'fhe paintings of 
the lord Guy de Tremouillc's ship cost more than 2000 
francs. Then comes the woeful tjuth, that the poor 
people of the realm paid* for all; for the tallages «!V’ere 
then so great to furnish this voy^e, that the richest 
sorrowed for it, and the poor fled for it.” * The force 
to be embarked here consisted of 6*0,000 men, of whom 
20,000 were men-of-arms, 20,000 arl^^listcrs, and 
20,000 other men of war.” But preparations w^re 
carried on in the ports of Bretagne also, under ihe su- 
perintendence of the constable (llivier de Clisson and 
there, either at his suggestion, or at the admiral’s (for 
it is imputed to both), a portable intrencliment was 
made, upon a huge scale, for securing the troops imme- 
diately upon their landing. This, which was likened 
to the enclosure of a town, or wall of wood, is described 
as being of twenty feet in height, and containijig in 
length, or in compass, when it was set up, 3000 paces; 
and at every twelve paces waif a turret, large enough to 
receive ten men, and ten feet higher than the rest of 
the wall. The whole was so constructed that it might 
be taken in pieces, and moved with the army; and 
great number of carpenters and others were engaged 
in wages to attend thereon.” J The materials for all 
this were in such abundance that, one writer says, it 
seemed as if whole wqpds had been brought together 
for it. The camp, in fact, was to have h^d the form, 
and regularity, and security of a town within this fortifi- 
cation, which comprised towers, btfttions, and bulwarks, 
and otlier defences of that ^e. J And the enemy did 

• 

* “The French,” says Sueyro, “vied with each other, us if they had 
been frying to a certain victory, or toa wedding, in such wise did they adorn 
and gikl their ships : perotodaesta fiesta se hazia sni teueiiKCuenta con Dios, 
quo se reia desde el cielo de las maquinas humanas.” 

t Holinshed, li. 772. Froissart, iii 4P • 

i Sueyro, li. 17 1*. Daniel departs widely from the contemporary writers 
in representing these wooden fortifications as a wooden town. He ^ays, 
“ On chargoa tin grand nombre de ces navires dc qoantitc de bois de rhar- 
pentc, qu’il n’y avoit plus qu’a assembler, pour cn faire des maisoiis, oil Ton 
pr^tendoit loger des soldats apr^s la descente, eii attendant qu'on se tut 

A A 3 
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Dot seem to feel, wlieo their means and their ingenuity 
Were ostentatiously displayed in this remarkable device, 
that such anxibus and costly preparations for defence, on 
the part of an invading army, were little in accord with 
that hopeful* an^ adventurous spirit by which alone 
success could he obtained. 

Had there been a prince like Edward III. upon the 
throne, or his peerless son, the flower of the Plan- 
tagenets, the French armament would have been attacked 
in the harbojir, and a second battle of Sluys would have 
been recor<led among our naval victories : but with a 
young and dissolute king, whose good qualities were 
corrupted by his station, and his evil ones inflamed by 
ill companions^ . , with discontented nobles, some of 
whom, perhaps, had already conceived those treasonable 
designs which brought upon their country so many years 
of misery and civil war ; . . and, with a people oppressed 
by imposts, and who had neither confidence in their 
ruler§, nor respect for their masters, it was no marvel,’^ 
bays Froissart, that this great apparel somewhat, at 
the beginning, abashed the Englishmen.** There was, 
however, some douht^ notwithstanding the loud boast of 
the French, that they weie about to take vengeance upon 
Fmgland for all former wars, whether these preparations 
w'ere not intended against Calais ; for the English 
well knew that, of all t]]e towns in tlie W'orld, this was 
the one which the French most desired to have. Great 
provision, therefore, w^as sent thither of grain, salt, flesh, 
fish, wine, b^er, and other things,” and several of the 
most experienced captains, with 500 men-of-arms and 
500 archers ; and the earl of Arundel and sir Henry 
Spenser, were ordered to Veep the sea with forty great 
ships, wdl decked, and having on board SOO men-of- 
arms, and twdoe that number of archers. The king’s 
uncles, earls*’of Cambridge and Buckingham, afterwards 


rendu maltre de quclqtie bonne ville d’Angleterre ; et rien ne f&t plu 
laineux alors quo la villc dc boia qu’on avoit fait ft I'^clua, pour la trana 
porter en Angletcrre.” (v ,‘331 ) 1 know not whether more want of hdeUty 
ctr of conaldcration, is shown in this passage. 
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dukes of York and Gloucester, would fain have recalled 
their brother John of Gaunt from his Castillian expedition 
to the defence of his own country ; but his schemes 
of ambition were with him paramount to every other 
consideration, and they and the French wefe equally dis. 
appointed by his persevering in his expedition. Riqjiard 
was then in the marches of Wales, yrith those favourites 
by whose advice he was governed. But when*'^ the lords, 
and the prelates, and the people of the good towns and 
cities, and commons of the realm, were fullj^and credibly 
informed, how the French king was ready to come 
into England to destroy it,” they then drew together 
to counsel ; and the king was written to by ^lis uycles, 
that he should come to London, for the ^wople were “ not 
content with him nor his advisers.” He listened, on this 
occasion, to their representations, seeing that there was 
indeed a great and imminent danger. A council was held 
on his arrival, and the earl of Salisbury, who was a right 
valiant and prudent knight,” addressed them in a ^eech 
which was well received. It is no wonder,” he said, 
^^if our enemy the French ki#ig intends to come against 
us ; for since the death of the last king Edward of noble 
memory this kingdom hath been in great adventure to 
have been destroyed by the villains ; and it is also well 
known in France how we be not all of one accord ; and 
thence cometh the present trouble, which is not light ; 
for he is but a fool that feareth not his enemy. As long 
as the kingdom of England w%s in unity, . * the king with 
his people, and they with liim, . . we prosperej^, and reigne<l 
victoriously, and none was found to do us any great 
wrong. AVherefore it is now necdftil, and never before 
was so great need, that we 4)ring ourselves again into 
love and unity, if we think to come to any honour. 
This kingdom hath been a long time in flower ; and yc 
know that that which is in flower hatft moae need to be 
well kept than when it is turned to perfect fruit. For 
the last sixty years, the knights and squires who have 
gone forth from hence have been more honoured for all 
feats of arms than any others of any nation whatsoever. 

AA 4 
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Let us then take especial care that^ as lotig as we live^ 
we may keep this honour/' 

His words were addressed to willing ears ; there was 
no want of spii^it in the king or in the people. The 
first object was to guard the coast. Salisbury himself, 
“ bet'ause part of his land bordered near upon the Isle 
of \Vight, was set there with his men and the archers!, 
of that country. The carl of Devonshire was stationed 
at Southampton, with 200 men-of-arms and 600 archers, 
to keep the haven ; the earl of Cambridge at Dover, 
with 500 men-of-anns and 1200 archers; the earl of 
Buckingham at Sandwich, with as many more ; the 
earlsuof Stafford and Pembroke at Orwell haven, with 
the same numbtr ; sir Henry Percy at Yarmouth, with 
600 archers and .'100 meiuof-arms. All tlie havens and 
ports, from the Humber to the Land's End, in (’ornwall, 
were defended with men-of-arms and archers ; and on 
the heights along the sea-coast, opposite Flanders and 
France, watchmen and watchers." says Froissart, 

‘ were set in diverse manners, I will tell you how : . 
Gascony pipes, emptied of wine and filled with sand, 
were piled in columns' one upon another ; and on the top" 
of these pipes were platforms, upon which men sat night 
and day, keeping watch and looking toward the sea. 
Their orders were, if they saw the French fleet approach, 
to light torches there, that beacon-fires might incon- 
tinently be kindled along all the heights, to raise the 
country. The intended plan of operations was, that 
the enemy shmld be allowed to land without opposition, 
and march into the country some three or four days’ 
journey ; that the English were then to gather towards 
the point where they had landed, and to attack and 
destroy the'ships if they could, intercept their supplies, 
and then follow the French, . , not at once to give them 
battle, but 'tco harass them and keep them waking, 
and prevent them from foraging, and cut off all that 
were abroad in the country, and thereby famish them." 

The French admiral had strangely deceived himself 
concerning the military strength of England. Not^ 
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withstanding the force which John of Gaunt had l^d 
abroad^ there were, at this time, 10,00^ men-of-ariris, 
and ten times that number of ^archers, arrayed for the 
defence of the country. ‘‘ And whor^ taxes and 
tallages were great in France on the men of the towns, 
’ in like manner they wcre*great that season in England, 
»o that the realm sorrowed it a grtfat season. after ; but 
now they were glad to pay the soldiers, to be by them 
defended: ^It is not against reason,' they said, 'that 
we arc taxed now, to give of our goods to* knights and 
squires, that they may defend their heritages and ours."* 
At the instance of the Londoners, Rochester j^ridge was 
broken. That religious feeling which induced EdWaKi 
to require the prayers of his people wlien he led his 
armies into France was now manifested with more 
unquestionable fitness. Processions were made thrice 
a week in every good town and city, with great 
devotion of heart, and witji prayers and orisons 
to (lod, to deliver them from this peril. And •yet," 
says Froissart, there were y)0,000 in England who 
heartily desired that the enemy might land ; such light 
companions, in comforting themsedves and them that 
were abashed, w^ould say, ‘ Let these Frenchmen come 1 
not a cuUion of them shall return again to France !*" 
This w’as the language of those who were array erl for 
tile service of their country, . . cif brave but not boastful 
men, who had heard from their fathers the noble deeds 
which, in their days, Ifnd bel^n done at Oessy and at 
Poictiers. But the excellent chronicler* Adis us also, 
that such persons as were in jiJebt, and hatl no, 
thoughts or no means of payjnent, rejoiced at the in-, 
tended invasion, and would say to their creditors who 
pressed them, ‘Be easy: they are coining, in France, 
^new florins, wherewith you shall bo ppid !' Upon the 
strength of this, they lived and spent largely, credit 
not being refused them ; for if there were any demur, 
they used to say, ^ What would you have ? Is it not 

* Excellent, Froissart may well be called. I should have called him »«- 
eompnrab/e, if I had hot rememberetl some of the Spanish and Poriugueae 
chroniclers : that epitlict belongs to the Portuguese Fernain Lopez. 
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bftter that we should spend freely the p;oods of this 
land, than thatf they should be kept for the French to 
find and take them ? * ^ By such means/' he says^ 
there was spent in outrage in England to the amount 
of 1000/. sterling*” •»* The great lords and the people 
of tfie good towns^ who had much to lose, appre- 
hended the- danger, and were in great doubt ; but the 
commons and poor companions cared nothing, neither 
did poor knights and squires : they wished for the in- 
vasion, either to win or lose all. ^ God,’ they said, 
^ hath sent a fine time for us, since the king of France 
will comer.nto this kingdom: there has not been such 
a kiftg in France for these hundred years: he will 
make good soldWs of his people. Blessed may he be, 
since he will come to visit us ; for we shall now either 
die or be rich : it cannot be otherwise.’ ” t 

Meantime the preparations in Flanders were continued 
with unremitting activity during three months ; the 
apparel of ships, galleys, and vessels of every kind 
Collected there for passing being so great and sumptuous 
that the oldest man ^then living never saw nor heard of 
the like.” . . Now let us go against these cursed En- 
glishmen, who have done so many evils and persecutions 
to France,” was the language of the French knights and 
equires J, when they went to join the host: now shall 
we be revenged for our ^fathers, brothers, and kinsmen, 
whom they have discoinlited and slain ! ” In the middle 
of August, the king of France,** to show his own eager- 
ness for theV^xpedition, and to hasten the movements of 
others, took leave of his queen, heard mass in the church 
of Notre Dame, and declared that it was his intention 
not to re, turn to Paris till he had been in England : 
this all the cities and good towns in France well believed, 
and this, no doubt, he fully intended. The duke of 
Burgundy also took leave of his wife and children: 

* Froisftart, iii. the sum is probably mistaken. f Ibid. 14. 

J “ Lfur arflfur,” says P. Daniel, “ Ics niCMircs nu’on avoit prises, la 
consteriintion rjulcommcnpoit, ii scrL-panrlrcpannl iesAnglois, tout promet. 
toit un heureux succ^s de cette expL'dition, quelque dangcrcusu qu'etlc 
parat,” 
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they met at Arras. Daily there came people from 
all parts in such great numbers^ that the land wsls eaten 
up. Nothing was left abfoald in the^country, but it 
was taken without paying any thing ;.^the poor people 
who had gathered in their corn notling left them 
but straw : their waters were fished, their houses {»ulled 
clown for fire-wood ; and, if tliey ventured complain, 
they were beaten or killed. If the English had arrivecl 
there, they could not, nor would not, have made such 
destruction as the French themselves did* ^ We have 
no money now,’ they said ; ‘ but we shall have enough 
wlieu we return, and then you shall be p^d in full.' 
But the people,” says Froissart, when they sa^ their 
goods thus taken, and that they dared Sijy nothing aloud, 
cursed between their teeth, and said, ^ Go to Englaitd, 
or to the l>evil, and never return again ! ’ ” The expe- 
dition was so far wx'll ordered, that care was taken npt 
to encumber it wdth any inefficient persons. It was 
the constable’s intention that n5 man should entej; Eng- 
land unless he were a chosen man-of-arms ; and he en- 
joined the admiral not to let^he ships be charged with 
varlets and boys, who would be eft’ more damage than 
profit. This wise precaution was so rigorously ob- 
served, that, if twD or three' knights hired ships at their 
own cost, unless they were great lords, they were 
allowed but one additional hor^e and one varlet. The 
preparations, indeed, were so complete, and the arrange, 
men Is in all respects siiph, tlmt many were of opinion, 
and Froissart himst^lf agreed with them,athat if they 
could effect their landing, as t]>ey intended, in the 
Orwell, “ they should sore abash tfte country.” That 
they would effect a landing, hideed, no doubt w^as en- 
tertained in England, for there was no na^al force to 
prevent it ; and when the wdioU* coast was threatened, 
it was impossible that any part could be guafded in suf- 
ficient strength against so powerful ah armament. Sir 
Simon Burley, the governor of Dover Castle, thought 
that Dover and Sandwjch were the likeliest points of 
attack; and he advised the monks of Canterbury to 
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clcj^osit Becket’s shrine in his castle, which w'as so 
strong a place, that he said it would be in safety there 
though all England were'loSt. The monks, however, 
whether owing t^ their trust in Becket, or their distrust 
of Burley, would npt cpnscnt to be deprived of such a 
treasure: they took his advice^ in great despite: “ If 
ye be afraid,,” they said, “ make yourself sure ; for 
though you shut yourself up within the castle of Dover 
for fear, yet the Frenchmen will not be so hardy as to 
come hither/l Angry words ensued ; and Burley, by 
his well-intended proposal, drew upon himself a degree 
o£ unpopularity which contributed to his destruction.* 

A •singular personage at this time took upon himself 
the office of mefaator between the two countries: this 
was king Leon of Armenia, wlu) had been driven from 
his kingdom by the Turks, and w'as then residing in 
France, where the king had assigned him a i»ension of 
6000 francs. The mediation was voluntary, but not alto- 
gether, disinterested, llc'set out from liis residence at St. 
Audoin, near St. Denis, with only his own company, and 
no great apparel ; took shfp at Boulogne, and sailed for 
Dover, where ho hid good cheer, because he w^as a 
stranger ; and so he came to the king’s uncles there, w'ho 
received him courteously, as they welhknew how to do, 
and at convenient season asked of him wlience he came, 
and wffiither he would. ^ He replied, that in hope of 
good he was come thither to see the king of England 
and his council, and to tueat fqy peace bet^veen France 
and England^ the war between them being unmeet : by 
reason of its long endurance, the Turks had waxed 
proud, tliere being Aone to wage war against them, and 
by occasion hereof, said he, I have lost my kingdom, 
and am not like to recover it, unless there were firm 
peace throughout Christendom.’” This, as a matter con- 
cerning all Christian people, he wished to represent to the 
king. He admitfed that he had no commission from the 
French king, but had come on his own motion. They 
represented to him, that if he were conveyed to the royal 

• Frobs.'irt, ill. 41. 
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council, according to his desire, /ind in the meantime - 
the French should land, his person might be in gteat 
jeopardy, this he mado answer, ^hat he had re- 

quested the French king not to depart from Sluys till he 
should have seen the king of England; ^'&ifd I repute him,*' 
said he, so noble and sq well atfvisdtl, that he wiU grant 
my desire, and not put to sea tiH I come to him he 
pressed them, therefore, either to forward him to London, 
or answer him themselves, if they had authority. Their 
instructions, they replied, were to ke^ and defend 
that passage and the adjacent frontier : farther authority 
tliey liad none, and were not of the king’s council ; but 
to London they forwarded him, under a %ood ^escort, » 
for fear of danger. The Londoners \Here fortifying the 
city when he arrived : he, however, in riding tlirough, 
was well regarded, because he was a stranger, and had 
good cheer made him, and was brought before the king. 
Four days after the first interview (during which time 
Richard had communicated »with his uncles to know 
their opinion), the Armenian king was sent for to the 
palace at Westminster, a seat beside the king was given 
him, and there, before the counci, he declared his busi- 
ness. All Christendom,” he said, was sore de- 
cayed and feeblishcd by occasion of the wars between 
England and France : the knights and squires of both 
countries were wholly engaged on one side or the 
other, who before were wont to adventure themselves 
against the misbelievers : f^or this cause, the empire of 
Constantinoi)le had Tost much, and w^s like to lose 
more, . . and he himself had lost his kingdom of Armenia ; 
wherefore he desired, for God’s aake, that some treaty 
of peace might be made between these realms.” The 
archbishop of C'anterbury was the persoRp charged to 
answer him ; and the answer evinced the wisdom and 
proper spirit of those who advised *it. Sir, king of 
Armenia,” said the primate, it *is not the manner, 
nor hath it ever been, between two such enemies as the 
king of England and the king of France, that peace 
should be proposed to the king of England with an 
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armed hand, in his own country. We will tell you what 
may be done, if it please you. You may return to the 
French king, and cause him and all his puissance to 
return into their own countries ; and when every man 
is at home again, then, if it please you, you may return 
hither^ and we will willingly attend to your treaty." 
This was all the answer he could obtain ; but he dined 
with the king that day, and had ^^as great honour as could 
be devised ; *' and Richard offered him great gifts of 
gold and silver, none of which he would take, though 
he had need thereof," accepting only, for courtesy, a 
ring of the value of 100 francs.* 

A'pgrliaihent met at Westminster on the 1st of Oc- 
tober, and the chancellor, Michael dc la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, told the houses that the principal cause for 
which they had been called together at that time was 
to acquaint them with the resolution of the council, that 
thejeing should pass the seas in person, with a royal 
army, being moved thereunto by these four causes;. . that 
he might at less expense attack the enemy abroad, than 
wait to defend the country against them at home ; . . 
that he might take ofT the reproach blazed abroad as 
how ho durst not go over in person ; . . that he might 
assert his right to the crown of France, and thereby ac- 
quire both renown and honour ; . . and, lastly, because 
the French themselves were daily threatening an inva- 
sion. Richard’s sincerity is not to be suspected in a 
resolution so conformable to the temper of a young 
king; and the spirit of a Plantagonet; tliat of his coun- 
cil may : it w’ould have l)een sound policy to have sent 
a fleet against the enemy’s ships at Sluys, if a fleet 
could have been provided ; but to withdraw a royal 
army from the country when an invasion was, in fact, 
daily to be looked for, would have been to leave Kng- 
laud at the mrrey of the invaders. The commons seem 
to have regarded the communication in this light ; and, 
instead of taking it into consideration, they proceeded 


* Froiisart, iii. 4S. 
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to impeach the earl of Suffolk ; upon ivhich the king 
withdrew from parliament to Eltham^ that he migj^t 
not seem to countenance that measure^ Both houi^ 
then addressed a message to liim, requiring that the 
chancellor and the treasurer might be»Bemoved from 
their offices, which they occupied^noti to the advantage 
of him or his kingdom ; he' returned an imperious answer, 
commanding them not to roakh mention of any such 
tiling for the future, but forthwith proceed to the busi- 
ness for which they were summoned. It has too often 
lieen seen, in the troubled times of histoiy, that peers 
and princes have been active in exasperating differences, 
which, if they duly understood their own interest as well 
as their duty, they would diligently endeavour to compose. 
The king’s uncle, Gloucester, and the bishop of Ely, 
were now deputed to deliver the sense of both houses 
to him ; and the duke’s character renders it certain that 
he was nothing loth to be so deputed. With most 
humble submission, and wishes that he might be suc- 
cessful in the course of honour, and invincible against 
his enemies, and united to bps^ subjects by the most firm 
bands of peace and hearty love, a^ well as for his own 
advantage and the salvation of his soul as for the 
unspeakable comfort of the people whom he governed, 

. . tliey intimated, on behalf of that people, how one old 
statute and laudable custom was approved, which no 
man could deny, that the king,»» once in the year, might 
lawfully summon his high court of parliament, and call 
the lords and commons thereunto, as to the highest court 
of his realm, in which court all right and Equity ought 
to shine, as the noonday sun, whqreof poor and rich 
may take refreshing. There, also, reformation ought 
to be had of all oppressions, wrongs, extortions, and 
enormities within the realm, and tliere the king ought 
to take counsel with the wise men of bis realm for the 
maintenance of his estate, and conservation of the same ; 
and if it might be known that any “person within the 
realm or without intended the contrary, there also must 
he devised how such evil w'eeds may be destroyed. 
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There, also, must be studied and foreseen, if any charge 
do come upon the king and realm, how it may jfe 
honourably bo^jne and discharged. Further, they de- 
clared that his subjects had lovingly demeaned them- 
selves, in aiiMng him with their substance to the best 
of their powTr, and that their desire was to understand 
how those supplies were spenn And, farther, they had 
this to declare, how by an old ordinance it was enacted, 
that if the king, not being sick, should absent himself 
forty days, and refuse to come to the parliament, with- 
out regard to the charges of his ])eople, and their great 
pains, then they ’ may lawfully return home to their 
houses ; ^.;herefo^e, seeing he had been absent a long 
time^ and still^jefused to come among them, it was 
greatly to their discomfort. 

It is related that Richard made this reply : . . Now 
we do plainly perceive that our people and the commons 
go aboyt to rise against us ; an<i in such case nothing 
seems belter for us thfin to ask aid of our cousin the 
king 6f France, and rather submit ourselves to him than 
to our own subjects.” "Vriili Richard's clear knowledge 
of the character of his uncle.s, and his reasonable sus- 
picion of their designs, and w’ith the horrors of a popular 
re)x?llion fresh in reiuembrance, it is very j»robdble that 
such a thought passed across his mind, but most unlikely 
that he should have given it utterance; and as among 
the accusations which arterwards were heaped upon him 
this was never laid to his charge, we may fairly regard 
it as disproved. ♦ The lords, however, are said to have 
replied, thar this would be no wisi‘ course, for tlie 
French king was hj^s old enemy, who, if he might once 
set foot in England, would rather despoil him of his 
kingdom ,Jhan lend a helping hand to support him. 
They proceeded to sjieak of the great burden which had 
lieen laid upon the necks of the people for the support- 

* This IS Hume's o])mion, who, u];K)n the same f^rouiid, discredits a do. 
clardtion imputed to Jlichard, that Jie would hot, at the instaiu’c of jiarlia. 
ment, n niove the meanest scullion in ln» kitchen Both rest upon Knygh. 
tons authority , and I agree with Hume in thinking it plain that they were 
either intended by him merely as an oriiaineiit to his history, or are false. 
VoL in. Svo. edit,’ note Ji* 
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ati#n of the wars : by reason whereof t^hey were terought 
so low that they could not pay th^r rents, and by such ^ 
rneans was his power decayed, hjis lords brought l^hind 
hand, and all his people sore impoverished; And as 
that king cannot be poor that hath rich p^pie, so can- 
not he be rich that hath poor commons • and as he t(^k 
hurt by such inconveniences’chancing through evil coun* 
sellors, so the lords sustained no l&s,*and cach^one after 
his estate and calling. And if remedy were not in time 
provided, the realm must fall to ruin, and the cause 
would be imputed to him and to his evil counsellors. 
This remedy consisteil in their setting^lo their helping 
hands. They are said to have proceeded thus: . .•* There 
is yet one part more of our message reu||iining, to lie 
delivered on the ]»art of your people, and it is this : 
we have an ancient constitution, and it was not many 
ages since experimented (it grieves us that we must 
mention it), that if the king, through any evil counsel, 
or weak obstinacy, or contempt of his people, or out of a 
perverse and froward wilfulness, or by any other irregular 
courses, shall estrange himself frejp his people, and refuse 
to govern by the laws and statutes of thg realm, . . but will 
tlirovr himself headlong into wild designs, and stub- 
bornly exercise his own single arbitrary will, that from 
that time it shall be lawful for his {>eople, by their full 
and free consent, to depose that king from his throne, 
and establish upon the same sonffe other of the royal 
race in his stead.'* In fact, a member had been en- 
couraged to call for the record ‘containing the parlia- 
mentary deposition of Edward 11. Ilichartl Submitted 
now, because he was unable to resist : Jre only obtained 
a respite for his other ministers, by stipulating that they 
should content themselves with carrying through their 
impeachment against Suffolk; and on that condition Im 
returned to the parliament.* • ^ 

Unsuccessful as the king of Armenia's jnediati on had 
proved, there had been nothing in his reception to mor- 

» Holinshcd, ii 775. Hume, iii. 15. Pari Hist. i. 186, 187. 
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tify him ; he had received all the respect and attention 
due to his good meaning and to his rank. But when 
he arrived a^^ Sluys, the French king and his uncles 
took no regard to his saying, but sent him back again 
into France;* for their full intention was to invade 
England as sooii as'they might have wind and weather.” 
There was, however, something more than wind and 
weather iV) be wailied lor. The king was now at Sluys ; 
and every day’s report throughout Flanders and Artois 
was, that the expedition would sail on -the morrow, or on 
the next day after ; but one of Charles’s uncles, the duke 
of Berry, was not yet arrived : he moved “ but fair and 
softly, ‘A)r he had no great appetite ibr the adventure ; 
and his long tarrying was displeasant to the king, and the 
duke of Burguncly, and the other great lords : they would 
gladly he had been come.” They who were not great 
lords had far more 'cause to be impatient at his delay : 
the great were duly paid their appointments ; hut other 
poor companions, says Froissart’s translator, bought 
Hie bargain.” The tieasurer of the war, and the clerks 
of the chamber of accounts, said to them, Wait till the 
next week, sirs, fpid then ye shall be paid and tliey 
had the same answer when the next week came ; and 
if any payment were made them, it was but for eight 
days, when as many weeks were due,” Men began to 
suspect that the expedition would altogether fail, or 
perhaps hatl never Been sincerely intended ; but that 
when the taxes, which had been imposed upon this pre- 
text, were collected, some eStuse would then be* found 
for breaking it up. The suspicion, as it aifeettd the 
king and his adyisers, was injurious ; their hearts W’ere 
set upon the cnterpiise- and their honour pledged to it: 
but ev^jy day renderccl the expectation more reasonable ; 
and the chronicler says, that they were wise who cast 
such doubts. Ami provided for themselves accordingly. 
But the poor knights and companions that were retained 
hy the great lords spent all they had : every thing 
was BO clear, that hard it was to get cither bread or 
drink ; ” and if they would sell their pay or their 
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armour, none would purchase, unless they t(wk them at 
thMr own iniquitous tender ; whereas for all that they • 
had to buy exorbitant prices )^ere reqi#ed. When 
the lords, who lodged at Bruges, sent to the King to 
ask when they should depart, the answer always was, 
within three or four days, or when rtie ^uke of Berr^is 
come, and the wind may serve.” So ever the time 
past, and the days shortened, and^the* nights gffew long, 
and the weather began to be foul and cold. The duke 
of Berry, meantime, had heard mass at Notre Dame, 
prefMiratory to his solemn departure from Paris, and had 
declared, like the king' his nephew, that he would never 
enter that capital again till he had been in England. He 
set out for Flanders ; and ail the way as he came lie 
had letters from the king and from the duke of Bur- 
gundy to hasten him, certifying him that they tarrietl 
for nothing hut his coming. So he rode always forward ; 
but it was by smalJ journies.” 

The constable, meantime, saihid from Treguier to 
join the armament with a fleet of seveflty-two ships ; 
the W'ind became “ fierce and f»eat when they were 
off the mouth of the Thames the fle^t was dispersed ; 
and the English cruisers were upon the alert to profit 
by every opportunity of fortune. Seven of his vessels, 
having the provision on board, w^ere driven to Zeeland, 
and there captured. The lord William of Beauchamp, 
captain of Calais, made two priatts, one of which was 
laden with divers great guns and engines to beat down 
walls withal and there teas on* board a great quantity 
of powder that w^asmore worth than all tlie T?st." 'J'he 
other was laden with a part of the gjeat enclosure or 
wooden wall ; and in her the n^ster carpenter of that 
extraordinary work was taken, being an Englishnj^n who 
had been banished his country for some oftence. Three 
other ships, likewise, fell into their hands, parrying 
parts of the same enclosure. These, because of their 
lading, were brought to London, whereof the king hail 
great joy, and so had all the Londoners and when 
their curiosity had been satisfied, as there was enough 
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of this turretted palisade to be rendered useful^ it 
• was sent to be set up round Ae town of Winchdsea.* 
The const ible thought himself fortunate in reaching 
Sluys with the reTnainder of his fleet. Upon his arrival 
the king was 'earnest with him, that they should speedily 
se^ forth, sayilig, the duke of Berry would arrive 
in one or two days/* But the constable replied, We 
cannot depart, sir) till the wind serves ; for it is so sore 
against us, and so [ strainahle/ that the sailors say it 
has not been so unfavourable for a great while as now.’* 

. . Constable,** said the king, 1 have been in my ship, 
and the air of the sea pleaseth me greatly : I Mieve 
1 shall M)e a good sailor, for the sea did me no hurt/’. . 

In God’s pame, sir f” the constable replied, it hath 
done hurt to me ; for we were in great peril by fortune 
of the sea and of the winds that rose against us off* the 
English coast ; and we have lost of our ships, whereof 
1 am right sorry, if that might amend it ; but it is 
without remedy for this time/’ ''J'ht wind came round 
Ix'fore the diike of Berry arrived : his delay had now 
exhausted die king’s patience ; and it v/as deemed better 
that he should b^.loft to follow them , than that the exe- 
cution of this mighty enterprise should be deferred 
longer. Accordingly, on the even of All Saints, the 
fleet weighed anchor, and launched from the haven of 
Sluys ; but they had not proceeded above twenty miles 
upon their course before it veered again to its old point, 
and drove them back with such force, that several of 
them were disabled belbre they came again to anchor.t 
Thus ^ always the time past, and the winter ap- 
proached, and lords lay there in great cold and 
peril/* And yet they were not so eager to be gone as 
the EJemings were desirous to be relieved from the 
burden of such sojourners. The people of the country 
asked, jn language more characteristic than reverent or 
complimentary, why the French king tarried there so 
long, instead of crossing over to England ; and if they 

* Holinshed, ii 773. 777. FrolSBart, iii. 43. 

+ Froisbart, lii. 43- Holinghed, 777. 
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were not poor enough already that the French roust 
make them poorer ? They will not cr^s this year/* 
said they, for the realm of England is not so easily 
to be won. What would they do in England ? En- 
glishmen are not of the condition of^Fr^ichmen. When 
the English were in France ^nd over-rode their countfy, 
they hid themselves in their fortfesscs, and fled before 
them as the lark before the hawk ! ’* There was great 
danger that this temper might show itself in some^ing 
more than murmurs ; for the remembrance of the battle 
of lloosebcke was rankling in the minds of the common 
people, whose fathers, brethren, and friends there 
been slaughtered. A quarrel began at Bruges, throiigh. 
the insolence of some of the French lackers ; and if the 
lord of Ghistelles ha<l not happened to l)e there, and 
exerted himself with the help of the better citizens in 
time, it is said that not a lord, knight, nor squire of 
France in that city, where so many of them were 
lodged, would have escaped unslain ; so bitter was 4lie 
resentment of that yet recent wrong, and the indignation 
which the French had excited fly their conduct towards 
the women. Ghistelles, by his exertions and his per- 
suasions, for he spoke to the pco])le in their own tongue, 
not only saved a great j»art of the French from being 
massacred that day, but that beautiful city also from 
the destruction with which such out-burst of popular 
feeling would have been revenged.* 

At length the duke of Berry amved, having pur- 
posely protracted the time, that, by the •excuse of 
winter t, he might cause the expedition to he })ut off. 

Ah, fair uncle/* said the kin|:, ifcw gieatly have I 
desired to see you ! Why have you tarried so long ? 
We had been now in England, and should hai^ fought 
with our enemies if ye had l)een come/*. 7’he duke/' 

says Froissart, began to smile, and to ex<!?lise hira- 

• 

• Sueyro, ii Ifi. FroiBsart, iii. 43. 

f Wherein/* says Holinshed, ** he showed more wit than all Ihc coun- 
sellors which the French king had about him ; for if he had not i)o1iticly 
shifted off the matter, the king had landed here m England, to the giseat 
danger of his person, and loss of his people '* 
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self, and did not show at once what lay in his heart. 
'November being far advanced, he trusted that the 
weather would aid his advice, and waited only a fa- 
vourable opportunity for giving it.’* Every day, it 
was said, that the fleet would sail on the morrow, and 
when the morrow came, the wind still continued as 
contrary as this duke wished it. Many of the ships 
were ready to weigh anchor upon the- first signal, and 
not a few of the chief persons had embarked, emulous 
who should be the first to land in the enemy’s country ; 
but when the duke had been a week at Sluys, and De- 
cember Jbad begun, and even the most adventurous 
coUd not but acknowledge that it was no good sea- 
son for so maiiy noble men to take the sea,” the king’s 
council assembled to deliberate whether they should 
proceed with the expedition,., the very object of their 
meeting disclosing a desire that it might be given 
up. The duke of Berry, then,” says Froissart, 
brake all, and showed so many reasonable reasons*,” 
that they who had most eagerness to go were all put 
out of heart. He said if was a folly, and a great wrong 
to council the French king, who was yet but a youth, 
to put to sea at such a time of year, and to make war 
upon people in a country where no one knew the ways, 
and which was a poor country, and a full evil one to 
make war in. Suppose that we were all arrived there, 
and had landed, they would not fight with us till they 
listed , and we shouUl not dare leave our provision l)e- 
hiT*d us, ff r if we did, it would all be lost. They who 
would make such a voyage, and to such a country (for 
the way ftom France to Fliigland is not so long), ought 
not to begin it in the heart of winter, but in the heart 
of sumnier. Call together all the mariners that are here, 
and they will tell you that my words are good ; and that 
great as dur power is now, though we have at present 
l.'>00 vessels assembled, there would not be 800 in 
company when we arrived there : behold, then, the peril 
we sliould put ourselves in ! I say this by way of 

* “ Tant de raisons raisonnables.'* 
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counsel, and not that I would excuse myself from the 
enterprise ; and since the greater part of the kingdom* 
of France inclines in this to Miy way ilf thinking, I 
would that^you and I should go, fair brother of Bur- 
gundy, but I would not have the king ^o* for if any 
ill sliould befall him it woujd be laift t(? us.”* • 

The young king, who was pi^sept, listened ito this 
with no good pleasure ; and when his uncle had ceased, 
he replied, In God*s name ! if none else go, I will.” 
Upon which the lords began to smile, and the king 

is of a brave will ! ” They agreed, however, to defer the 
expedition till April or Mayt; and that such stores as 
were not perishable should be reserved till tdat tyne. 
Accordingly, orders were given that eve|y man should* 
return to his home, and there be ready at the king’s com- 
mandment early in the spring. Then might have 
been seen lords and knights sore displeased, especially 
such as came from distant parts, *and had travailed their 
bodies, and spent their money jii trust to have had a 
good season.” The counts of Savoy and Armagnac, 
and the dauphin of Auvergn<», and many other great 
lords, dejiarted in ill will, becausesthey had not been 
in England. This dauphin told Froissart that the 
provision for the expediticui wdiich lie lei't at Sluys, and 
all of which he lost, had cost him 10,000 franks ; he 
<lid not consider how likely it was, ..how all but cer- 
tain, . . that if he had landed on*the desired shore, ancli 
an allotment of iLnglish grouted as Harold llardrada’s 
would have been his portion there J So the^army broke 

• Frois&art, lii, 44. 

-j- “ Este goipe del cielo,” says Siicvto, el irvierno, y el t^mor dicron 
por buctias sus razoncs ^ assi se dissi}>6 la empresa, havicnclo sufrido ol 

S ucblu los daflos en lugar del encmigo.’* *P. Daiuol most unjustiv imputes 
lie cluko'H conduct to jealousy. He says, ** I^e T>uc de Berriji’avoit point 
^te d'avis dccettc ciitreprisc ; mats on aroit eu peu d’^gard a son sentiment, 
et apr^s qu'elle eut rcsoluc, on ne I'avoit (onsulti"' que par c^r^monie. 
11 en fijt ofl'ense, et dlt k quelqucs-iins de bps confldeM& qu’it trouveroit bleu 
IcB moiens de la fairc i^rhouer. II en vent bout — par reatetement iPun 
ficul homme, et pefit-^^tre par son avarice (car le bruit courut alors qu*il 
avoit re(;u du grandcs comines du Roi d’Anglcterre^, tous pea grands pr£> 
paratifs, et lef> dt^penses infiniea qu'ou nvoit taitcs, ne servirent qu'll rendre 
la France ridicule, quand tous ees proJets, qui avoient tenu toute I’Europe 
dans I’atteiite d'un grand evbnement s’en furent alU'S en fUnnic.'* v. 331, 
33Z De Senes omits all mention of this armament. 
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up^ some with light hearts and some with angry ones. 
’ The officers remained behind to dispose of what stores 
they could f<f± tlieir masters’ profit^ though they knew 
not to whom ^ and well were they if they could obtain 
ten franks lor what had cost an hundred : very many 
lost every thing 'which they^ could not carry with them. 
Such was^ the pitifyl result of an armament whicli cost 
the kingdom of France, in Froissart’s words, 100,000 
franks thirty times told. When this was known in 
England, ^ome w'ere right joyful and glad thereof, 
thinking they had escaped a great peril ; and others 
were angry and displeased therewith, which were su^h 
as thougnt to have had sonu' promotion and profit by the 
enemies’ coming ; and divers of tliern said that they 
would never set by the Frenchmen more.”* Men whost- 
fathers had fought at Cressy and at Poictiers might 
rightly feel this confidence wlienever they met th^' 
French in battle ; hut they ought to have remembered 
novy; that their own Courage had not, in this instance 
been the means of their delivc^rance, neither had the 
wisdom of tlieir rul(‘rs contributed to it ; but that it was 
over-niling ProviAence alone wliich had abated the 
pride of the enemy, and confounded their devices. At 
tho very time when the dangiT aj)peared most imminent 
and inevitable, parliament, or, more truly, the great 
nobles by whom it was directed, were making terms 
witli the king ; nor did they grant the supplies which 
wen* necessary for the defem*.e^of the country, till by 
an act pr«jjudcd with the lying assertion that it was 
framed for the reverence of l^od, to nourish peace, unity, 
and good accord w-hhin the realm, and specially for the 
common profit and eas€‘ of the people, and wliich the 
king was^^compelled to ack?iowdedge as of his own free 
will, and to swear to, . . they had transferred the sovereign 
power from hirli to a council of fourteen, who were all 
of liis uncle Gloucester’s faction. O dear country !” 
says Speed, hadst thou not then been apparently in 


* Froissart^ iii. 44. Sueyro, li. 1C- 
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God's protection^ (for the French having staid for a 
wind till Hallowtide, and then having it half way, wfire 
beaten back, and the voyage made utftrly void,) cer^ 
tainly thy ruin had then been certain ! God, ilideed, 
turned from us the merciless point of the t'rench sword ; 
but iiere began the seeds of innumerable other ^orse 
miseries, never to be remembered without sighs and 
tears.”* 

The seeds of those fearful calamities were indeed, 
a." the same honest writer has remarked then sown ; 
but the people were not without some present taste of 
tl.e evils which are always brought upon them when- 
ever the government falls into tlie hands o? a rqckless 
faction. A great force had been assetnbied round the 
metro]»olis, tliat they might be ready to march against 
^He enemy wherever a landing should Ih* effected : all 
rjjo tow'ns and villages for twvnty miles round about 
A'ere full of inen-of-arms and archers, “ lying as it bail 
been in camp and wanting both victuals and iponey, 
for they received no pay, but w'ere left to live as they 
could, they were driven *10 spoil, and to take by 
violence what they could got. 1 ^nd wdien at length 
they were licensed to depart home, many of them were 
constrained through necessity to sell their horses and 
armour, and some to rob as they went homeward.'*')' 
V^'"hen at length, upon the caryest suit of some of those 
great lords who had the service of the country al heart, 
a scanty supply was^rantocl, the earl of Arundel, 
being lord admiral, was appointed to receive it, and fit 
out therewith a fleet. To this use it was faithfully 

• 

• S|>eed, tK)l, “ Whaf,” says the h(ftieRl chronicler, shall we think or 
gay of tho&e popular lords, liy this (;uutie kiiif? armed, to his own bane, with 
power and greatness, who, under the specious pretext ot rdfbrming abuses, 
did saliaty their envy and inbred insolency f The king tells them that 
England is, as they saw, in manifest danger, andftrays their succour in 
money. What is the answer r That the Duke of Ireland (<ur now the mar- 
quis of Dublin was made a duke), and Michai'l at the Pole (so they scorn- 
fully called the earl of Suflbik), and others, mnst^ic removetL Things are 
badly earned at home, say they, and they said pcrhafis truly ; but where 
was now uie care of our country ^ Strange colours, for subjects to capitulate 
with tbeir king, upon giving their joint aids against the cummon enemy, 
DOW ready with one destruction to overwhelm them all.** 
f^HoLiished, Ji 773. Speed, 602. 
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appropriated; the lord admiral knew that his men 
w'6uld , be inspected, for the prevention of such abuses 
as had been too common "in the navy * : he was careful 
therefore to procure good men, and went to sea as well 
ir87. trimmed and appointed as was possible. The numlier 
of his ships is not stated, but according to Froissart 
there were 500 inen-«*^-arras on board, and 1000 
archers. The earls of Devonshire and Nottingham were 
in his company, and the bishop of Norwich, .. a prelate 
of most martial propensities, w'ho may have been a 
good sailor, though he must needs have been a bad 
bishop, and had shown himself to be no better as a 
' general. Another and more remarkable person em- 
barked as a volunteer in this fleet, I’ieter Vanden 
Bosch, one of the most distinguished, intrepid, and 
remorseless of the demagogues of Ghent. When that 
city submitted to the duke of Burgundy, he deemed it 
prudent to withdraw to England, where, by John of 
Oaun<’s means, he had a pension of 100 marks assigned 
him from the duties paid on the exportation of wool 
by foreign merchants. IK» was an expert seaman, and 
repose t seem« not td’have suited one who had so long 
lieen accustomed to the strong excitement of revolu- 
tionary struggles. They lay off the mouth of the 
Thames, abiding their adventure" in the beginning of 
March, and looking for the return of the I’^lemish fleet 
from Rochelle. The merchants of that place, of 
Flamlers, Ilainault, Holland, and other countries, 
standing in fear of the English, consorted together bc- 


• “ He spared for n(» rUsU,” gays Holinshod (7780i ” to have the most 
choicest and pickedst fellows that iniKht be gotten, not following the evil 
example of others in times (last, which received tag and rag to (Ul up their 
numbers, wduiifn they hired for small wages, and reserved the residue to 
their purses. And when, to the advancement of the realm’s commodity, 
they should have encountered the enemies, they shifted off all occasions 
thereto, and only nrol* -igwl time, without atchieving any enter|)r} 2 e avail- 
able, to the end* they might receive the whole wages, and keep themselves 
from danger , which they should hardly have avoided when they had not 
about tiiein such able inen as were like to match the enemies. Uut the 
Earl of Arundel, contrarily, got the ablest men he might, not sparing his 
own purse ; to the end that, by their service, he might atchicve some worthy 
enterprise, to redound unto the commodity of his country.” 

t ” Aquol aniino mqiiieto,” says Sueyro, '* bu«cava qualquier occasion 
en qiii cmpliarse, antique fucsse con dafio de la patrla y dc los suyos.” 
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fore they sailed from Flanders ; and the duke had ap. 
pointed them a convoy of six galleons under his admifal 
Hans Buyck^ one of the best %ea captaifts in those seas. 
They had cngage<l jto keep company out and homcj and 
stand by each other ; and when they^had taken in tlieir 
lading at Rochelle, they were joined for security by 
certain French and Spanish consigned to mer. 

chants at Bruges. When they came opposite the 
mouth of the Thames, having gone so far without 
danger, they descried the English fleet ; and they iti 
the tall ships said to their company, ‘ Sirs, advise ye 
well ; we shall he met by the Fiiglish army : they have 
perceived us ; they will take the advantage of the^incl 
and tide, and we shall have battle er# it he night/ 
The tidings," says Froissart, were not pleasing to 
some, and specially to the merchants w'ho had their 
merchandise aboard ; tliey would gladly have been 
thence if they could. Ilowheit, sith they saw that 
figlit they must, and could ndt pass without itj. they 
arrayed themselves thereto ; there were there, arbalis- 
tors and others all armed awd defenceable, more than 
700 men. And Hans Buyck, wdlb was right sage and 
hardy in arms, and had done great damage on the sea 
to the English, he set every thing in good order, and 
decked his ships w’ell and wisely, as he could right w'cll 
do, and said, ^ Sirs, be not abashed : we are men 
enough to fight with the English army, and the wind 
will serve us, so that^ even .w^hile we be fighting we 
shall coast Flanders, and approach nearer ^nd nearer to 
Sluys." Some took good comfort with these words, and 
some not ; so they put themselveiiF in good order and 
defence, and* made ready their cross-bows and their 
guns."' * • 

It was on a Sunday, and the eve of Lady- day (for 
war keeps neither holiday nor SabTyath)| that the 
Flemish fleet had been descried far from the mast 
of one of the English ships ; and the earl of Arundel, 


• Holinshetl, ii. 778. Froissart, ill 52. Suoyro, i. 21, 22, 
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greatly rejoicing at the news,” immediately l)ut to sea. 
Tiie Flemings are described, when they approached, 
as making shoW'of a deteimination to engage them, and 
the English as feigning to retire i^ seeming mistrust 
of being able to match these adversaries, who, coveting 
a saft passage rather than battle, ])as8ed by ; but by this 
mana*uvro the English ‘I got the wind fit for their pur- 
pose."' Their galleys came foremost with stress of 
oars, and the archers, witli w^hom they were well manned, 
began to shofiit fiercely, and lost much of their shot ; 
for the Flemings kept under their decks, and would not 
expose themsches to the arrows, but drove along with 
the wind ; and some of their eross-bowmen, who w^ere 
out of the archars’ reacli, discharged their quarrels at 
advantage, so that the galleys lost many men, and were 
distressed ; hut then came up Arundel with his com- 
pany, and the bishop of Norwicli with his, and the 
main fleet. The enemy, however, inferior as they were 
in fori:!e, defended tliemsclves bravely, anti with right 
good will, Hans Buyck demt'aning himself with equal 
skill and courage. He wm in a great strong ship, and 
had three cannon, Kluclii discharged such great and 
heavy shot*, that wherever they lighted tliey did great 
tiamage ; and evtT as they fouglU they drew by little 
and little toward Flanders; and there were some of the 
merchant ships which took the coast and the shoal 
water, and saved themselves, where the great ships could 
not follow them.” But the engagement was continued 
with great ea£;erness on one side, and great resolution 
on the other, and there w^ere ** ships broken and sunk 
on both parts for ftut of the tops they cast down great 
bars of iron, which wherd they fell carriefi every thing 
before the.n down to the bottom. This W'as a hard 
battle and well fought, for it lasted three or four hours, 
and when *!ay tailed they ilrew apart and cast anchor. 


• ” Carreaux si gros et si grans,” which lord Berners renders great 
stones This may, prohably, be right, hut 1 liave nut veiiluretl to follow 
liiin, because I'roissart expressly says, quarrels, using the same word as for 

the cross-bow shot. 
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and rested all night;, and drest their wounded men ; 
and when the tide came they disanchored^ and draw 
up sail;, and returned fier<^ly and msolutely to the 
battle. Vanden Bosch, who had a command there of 
archers as well as '‘seamen, is said to haw given the 
Flemings much to do that day,*bekig sore displeased 
that they and the mercfiants sliould have resisted so 
long.” No men, indeed, coAd Tiave belfaved better 
against such odds, but the stronger side prevailed more 
and more ; and when they came between Blankenberg 
and Sluys, near Cadsant, “ there was the*discomfiture : 
where the Flemings, now close to their port, might 
have looked for succour, they found nonof for there 
were no men-of-arrns at Sluys, neither in ships nor*in 
the town. Only the bailey of the place, Arnulf by 
name, got into a good bark of his own, with a few bold 
men of the place and tw^enty arbalisters, and rowed till 
he came to the fleet*?, just as the victory was completed. 
When he perceived this, he made his men discharge 
their cross-bows thrice in bravado, and was thenbhased 
into the haven with little danger to himself, his vessel 
being able to keep nearer tne lagd than the English 
could follow him.”* 

Some of the Flemings got into Blankenberg, and some 
into Sluys ; others, whicli were cut off from either place, 
Arundel pursued for two days, till he captured them ; 
so that what in the battle and* in the chase about 100 
ships were taken. Buyck was made prisoner ; and it is 
more honourable to him than to the English govern- 
ment, that they would consent neither t8 ransom nor 
exchange this brave and enter]>risipg seaman. He was 
detained in London, as a prisoner at large, with all cour- 
tesy, under no other restriction than thaj of always 
sleeping in the city ; and there, after three years, 
he died. This would not have been* dong in the days 
of the Black Prince. Vanden Bosch, whose old feel- 
ings seem to haVe recovered all their strength, would 


♦ FroUsart, iii. 52. 
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have had Arundel follow up his success, and make an 
attack upon Sluys ; and Froissart says that if he had 
done so he wou/d have won it, for the people of the 
town were greatly dismayed at the loss of the fleet, and 
doubted whethei they should abandbn the place, or go 
cm board the ships, und defend the haven : but the 
English chiefs were of opinion that this would be a rash 
enterprise’^; for if they 'entered Sluys and got posses- 
sion of it, the people (S’ Bruges, of Damme, and of Har- 
denburg would besiege them there, and they might lose 
all that they had won. They kept off the harbour, and 
attempt’d to burn the ships that were lying there ; for 
this purpose they took the worst of their prizes, payed 
them well both ;iyilhin and without, and set them on 
fire, and so let them drive with wind and tide into the 
port, not caring to what nation the vessels belonged 
which might be consumed. But the attempt altogether 
failed. They remained some days oft' the coast, land- 
ing every day, and foraging on foot for want of horses, 
and burning towns and villages along the coast, and 
eomotimes entering into t|ie country ; and when they 
were tired of this sor,^ of warfare, in which there was 
little danger and no glory, they sailed for England with 
their jirizes. 

The booty taken in the fleet is estimated by Froissart 
at 200,000 franks. The quantity of wine is variously 
stated at i)0004ons or at 10,000, “ whereby,” it is the 

• “ M lift ICR AijrIois ne T^avoicnt«oint cu rourape, iii cn-roiihcil.” This 
iinpiitation of of rourape, is remarkable as eoniinp from I'roissarl, 
He v.ould not havf’ read that bcntenrc to thebishuj) of Norwich, who seeaui 
to Imvp been much such another “ pond Christian as tny Cid’s bishop, 
Don Ilieronyino, “ that perfect one with the shaven crown,” who used to 
smite the Mours " for the of charity,” till the blood ran down from hi* 
upraised h.uid to his elbow » 

” The earih,” b.iys Trus-ell, in this service, for their valour and courtesy, 

f fot great reput ion ; and their attions did by so much appear the rafTre 
lonourable. by how much the iintortunate insuniciency of other generals, 
by whose either rashness, oi tow.irdico, or both, many soldiers had been 
defeated every hai been famous before for one loss or other. At their 
return, the king Hnore inclinable to revenge displeasure than reward desert, 
for it is troublesome to be grateful, but revenge is pleasant, and nieferred 
before gain,) entertained them with strangeness of 9|>cech, and by his coun. 
tenanre seeinerl he was ill pleased, for that they had deserve*! so well.” HO.) 
It is evident, trom this passage, that some blame was imputed to the com. 
maiulers, fur the vulj^ar. minded imputaticn upon the king is unworthy of 
notice. 
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good chronicler's remferk, wine was the dearer all the 
year after in Flanders, Holland, and Brabant, and the 
better cheap in England, as it, was reasQ|^ : such are the 
adventures of this world ; if one hath damage another 
hath profit." Before the earl of Artsndel left the 
Flemish coast, the citizens of Middloburg came to^im, 
and requested that they might buy these wines of 
him, and pay for the same aftef thfe rate- of ?()0 shillings 
the tun, alleging how diey were die king’s friends, and 
stood in need of wines. But the earl, thinking it," 
says Holinshe<l, more reason that thosfe which had 
home the charges of the journey, to wit, the commons 
of tile realm of England, sHbuld have the ^sommotlity 
thereof than any other, he denied their suit ; but ytet 
to show them some pleasure as hiwS friends, he gave 
them twenty tuns to make merry with." The mer- 
chants of Zierickzee were more fortunate ; they claimed 
part of the wines as being their property; their 
claim, it ap])ears, was valid, and they had it restored. 
Good cause there was," says Froissart, wliy the 
English should deal courteously by them; for they of 
Zi^ickzee never would agree wijji the French to go 
against England, but roundly declared that they should 
take neither ships nor barges of theirs, whereby they 
came greatly into love and favour with the English." . . 
“ As for that which fell to the earl’s own share, he used," 
we are told, ‘^such bountifulntfss in bestowing it among 
his friends, that he left not to him|plf so much as one 
tun. He won, therefd^e, no small praise, that, forbear- 
ing his own commodity, which he might hftve reaped in 
selling those wines to strangers, lie^had more regard to 
the profit of the commons, wdierchy they might under- 
stand, that that which they had laid forth Jowards the 
setting forw^ard of his journey was not altogeth^'r lost, 
nor cast away. By these means, licsidi's th^' commend- 
ation which he drew to himself, he ajso won the hearts 
and good wdll of the people, whose friendship is pur- 
chased by gifts and good deeds, since they make profit 
the mete-rod of amity, and bound in benevolence w'ith 
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received benefits.^ * lUl^er captutes have boelif broufi^t 
bceiae, but none, pgrhaps, ever before or since, that 
literally gladdeiiy^ the hearts of the people ; £or the rich . 
wines of Poictou and Xaintonge, which they thought to 
have drank that year in Flanders, ia Hainault, iin |)ra- 
bant- in Liege, and in many parts of Picardy#, were 
add In London and in other parts of England: and 
being uttered abroad tha^x*, made it so plentiful that, 
according to our o%vn chroniclers, it was sold for a mark 
the tun, and the choicest for twenty, shilhngs.f 

While the invasion had been apprehended, Henry 
Percy, . . ever to be known by the appellation of Hotspur, 
given him d)y the Scotch, l^t fixed upon him by Shak. 
s}>eare, . .was stationed at Calais, for the .defence of that 
tlien most important place. x\nd, indeed,'* sayvS Speed J, 

“ his nature did answer his by-name, for he made such 
ridings into the quarters about (Calais, that they could 
never wish a worse neiglil)our.” Afterward, when it 
w'as Tvell understood that^tlSs fortress would not be at- 
tacked, he who was justly described as the pattern of 
all virtue and martial prow'css returned home, to be 
})resent where the greatest danger was expected.” ,If 
the king's favourites are not calumniated in this (as 
certainly they have Wen in other points), his„ zeal ibr 
the service of the country was but ill requited ; they 
are charged with seniling him to sea “ to Wat hack the 
attcmipts ot the enemy but slenderly appointed to 
achieve any great enterprise ; and this they arc accused 
cf having done of some envious purpose, because he 
had got a naihe aiiiong the common people to lie a very 
liardy and robust gentleman, as wxll among Englishmen 
as Scots." Whatever was the object of his expedition, 
or of those wiio sent him on it, he, ‘‘ citlier ignorant of 
what had been devised against him, or disregarding it, 
boldly and valiantly executed the business enjoined 
him ; and having remained abroad during the whol# 
time of his appointed service, returned safely home.”§ 

* HoUu8lied,ii.77S.’ 

f llnd. Fabyan, Froissdrt, lit. 52 . t 

% Holiiished, ii. 779. 
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When the armament at Sluys tras broken up, it was 
ordained, to show courap;e and f^od will/' lest .it 
might be said that the Frenc]^ were re<yeant to under- 
take this voyage, that early in May, when the sea should 
be fair and ploasaiTt, an invasion should be effected. 
For this purpose the constable was «to assemble dOOO 
men-at-arrns and tiOOO arbalisters at Treguier, -ndiere 
the chief preparations were to heiiiafle ; every*inan was to 
take with him a horse, for without horses it was thought 
that they could not enter the country so as to carry on a 
successful war ; iind stores wore provided fol* four or five 
months’ consum])tion, the consteble well knowing that 
the English, as soon as they know of the coAiing of a 
host against them, would destroy every thing in the platti 
eountry, rather than that the enemy should profs! by it. 
While Olio fleet was collected there, the admiral was to 
endiark an e([ual force on board another atHarfleur for 
the same destination. 'J’liese preparations were serious ; 
yet in Fngland they seem to ha^e been little regarrled, 
either because the last yi‘ar‘s sliow of invasion had ended 
so pitifully, or because' jt was believed that the real 
purpose of the French was to wiilujjraw John of (iaunt 
from Ins enP’rprise upon Castille. . . or, which is more 
jirohahle, because those rvhose duty it was to attend to 
the cares of state were wiiolly occupied in factions com- 
binations and commotions. Of this llie IVeiicli were 
well informed, and they expected to profit accordingly.* 
They intended to laud in tw’o bodies, one at Dovtr, the 
other in the < )rwell ; e^ery tluug was on hoard ; the 
day for the departure of the expedition was* tixeil, and 
close at hand ; and the men had re(^‘ived fifteen days’ 
wages in advance, wdien the jvhole schi'ine was frus- 
trated by one of those sudden strokes t of jiolicy or 

* Frnis<»arl, r.i (t';, iH 

f " If 1 slidiilil hji^ tlwJt -.iirh matters fell in tfiat stpson, and not open 
the matti'r rlearlv, ^liieh w.is f,'reat, ponlou-, and hornblP, tins might 
be a rhronule, but ni> iM-story 1 mipht let it overpass if I list, but I 
Will not do so , 1 shall tlec laie the eaiise, sitfi (bid hatii j:iven me the know, 
ledge tlieic'of, [and (line and leisure to- iliroiuele the" matter at length.” — 

'J'o the same purport, and touching this same subject, he elsewhere ex- 
presses hunsult thus chdxacteiihticallv • — “ Lii m giand et bi noble histoire 
VOL. I. U 0 
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passion which we read of only in the history of barba- 
rous times. Durinpj the siege of Calais, Charles de 
Blois and his 1/vo sons had been taken prisoners before 
Rochc-darian by sir Thomas Dagworth, and sent 
to England. 'At the intercession of his cousin, queen 
IMiilippa, and against the opinion of the council, he 
was, after four years, set at liberty, upon engaging to 
pay a ransdm of !200^00^ nobles, for which he left l^th 
his sons as hostages. The sum, though large, was not 
deemed excessive for one who claimed the duchy of 
Bretagne, and, if he had won the dukedom, it would have 
l)ecn willingly raised by the people, among wdiom he 
was (leserS'edly pojmlar. In this pursuit, however, he 
failed ; and wdien, twelve years after his deliverance, he 
fell in the battle of Auray, liis ransom was still unpaid, 
and his sons were still detained accordingly. Theirs 
Tvas a hard lot : the one died, and the other, dean dc? 
Bretagne, though held in such easy and honourable cus- 
tody as hefittt‘d his rcuk, looked upon his condition, 
after five-and-thirty years, as desperate. At this time, 
however, when utter hopelessjiess and a deep resentment 
of the indifterence wdth ivhich his relations regarded 
his fate, had made him weary of life, the duke of 
Bretagne, Jean de IMoiitfort, made peace with the French, 
and did homage to the king of France. 

I'lie very circumstance which thus seemed to leave 
Jean dt Bretagne no chance for deliverance, brought 
it about. Moritfort had solicited and obtainofl English 
nid just before he came to thesf- tcTms with the French. 
The proinisvs w'hich he had made to the English, and in 
reliance upon which they had marched into the country, 
were, of course, broken ; but instead of endeavouring, 
by his personal conduct, to convince them that, though 
tills had become necessary for him, his amicable and 
grateful h'eiings tow^ards England had undergone no 


wjronu' cst, (dorit jo sire Joh.*!!) Froissart ay aujjmcntour ot ^c^- 

cilcuT, (k*i)uifi locfmiiiU'iuTTTifnt jiiscjufs i inaiiitm.uit, par lagrarrot vertu, 
<jut' Dicii ne'i dotiiK o (le «i Ionguc?mciit vivre, qupj'aycn nun i teiiipb veil 
toutes Ifs t'hnsf'. ’d’abnndaiice, et de bonne volonti',) n’e-it pas raison que 
j’oublie rieii qm rainentevoir face.” in. j(l. 
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changCj lie let them suffer the utmost privations: their 
horses perished for want, and the men were reduced tp 
gather thistles in the ffelds anci pound tliem in mortars 
for food, aiifl to bruise their corn in the same manner. 
This treatment excift.*d great iudigiiatioR Sn England ; 
insomuch that the goverrnnent . offerefl to put Jeaji de 
Jiretagne in possession of the tliichy to which he had 
inherited his father’s claims, afld fo give hitn John of 
Gaunt’s daughter, Philip]>a, in marriage, if he would 
consent to hold that duchy from the king of England. 
The noble hostage refused to do any thing ‘injurious to 
the crown of France : but he detflarcd his willing uess to 
marry the huly Philippa, and his <)esire to bt* set^free 
JUS a consefjuence of that marriage. He^c this negoti- 
ation ended : the lady Philippa was reserved to become, 
like the (jueen her grandmother, wliose fortunate name 
she bon*, the wife of an illustrious king, and the mother 
of an illustrious ])rogeny. ,A Mother personage had at 
this time turned his thoughts ^iward tlie deliverance 
of Jean de Pretagni', and with intentions which were, 
jierhaps, not less inimical to ^duke Jean de Montfort. 
This was the constable Olivier dt* (Bisson. When the 
duke rnaile his jieace with France, one of the conditimas 
was, that he should ransom dean de Ihetagiu*, a charge 
piojierly belonging to the duchy, and nioie especially 
now to him, as a point of honour and just feeling 
towards the son of his brave cJlnpetitor and his own 
near kinsman. No steps, however, had been taken 
towards this; and (’lissini, wlio was then on such 
terms of familiarity with the duke, as their fellowship 
ill the English court had occasioned, and as seemed 
to imjily friendshij), ventured t» tell him, that the per- 
formance of his eiigagemeiit was looked for,^nd that 
the j>eo]de liked him the less for delaying it. The 
iluke asked wliore he was to find nion?y f^r such a 
ransom ; and Clisson made answer, tlu^^t the people of 
Bretagne would make little objection to a tallage or a 
hearth-tax for such a purpose. “ Messire Olivier,” re- 
idied the duke, iny country shall not be so taxe^^. 
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My cousin has f^reat princes of his lineage, . .the king of 
France and the duke of Anjou, . .they ought to aid him 
for they sup]>orted his cause in the war against mine ; 
and when 1 swore that I would use my endeavours 
for his deliverance, my intention \^as that the king or 
his either relations'Kho^ikl pay the money, and that 1 would 
aid with iny words/' * *■ 

If there" were any laleiit etimity t between these two 
persons, such a representation on the one part, and such 
an avoxMil on the other, were sure to (juicken it. 'Fhe 
constable, who was well informed of the state of aftaijs 
in England, believed that he could make an easy com- 
position ‘/or the prisoner, and raise bis own family by 
so doing ; acconlingly he sent an agent over to com- 
municate with Jean de Hretagiie, and ask him wdiether 
if the constable procured bis deliverance he would en- 
gagt' to marry his daughter ? To this a cons(*nt w^as 
given as readily as to the proposed marriage with the 
lady Fhilipjia, and no doubt the more w’illingly, because 
the ])r()posal was clogged wdth no conditions. J'he more 
delicatt* y.urt of tlie transaction was easily managc'd hy 
means of the king of England’s favourite, Kohert de 
\'ere, whom he had successive!) created earl of Oxford |, 
marquis oi’ Dulilin, and duke of Ireland. T'he con- 
stable otfered him 8(),()()() marks ; and, at the king's 
earnest insiaiice, jiarliameiit authorised the bargain, and 
made a formal grani'Of ibis sum to the favourite, on 
cordiilon that, being furnished wdth tliis money, he 
should pass over into Ireland' before the next Easter, 
there to recover such lands as the king had given him. 
For as well the li»rds as the commons were so desirous 

* Frni!,sa»-t, iii fjO 

t “ Ia’ coijiirbt.'ihlc* dc Franco no pouvoit nnllcmeiit ainior lo duo dc 
Itrotaif^nc, in lo dui* lu> fpant tom]i 8 axant quoli|Uo soinhlant ((u’lls so moii- 
!>fr 1^*^0111 ” VVlit'i rfho ooiriplaiiu’d of lljcir Iroatmoiit m lirctaRPO, 

— “ bii'u saviiit lo ( oiuiiAtablo qii(> toUos parollos ot niuiiiiuiatiouh, ostorent 
ooinuuiiK'iocnt oiilro lL’^ Anglois, Mjr lo duo do JJrotaiKno , dout d n’cstoit 
pas Cduiroijco, oar, pcair iin nial qu’oii disiut deluy, il vousjst a'utaiit qu’oii 
en dist dnu 7 A' ” — I'rinssait, in oC 

X Of all the Tnotamorphoscs wbioh Enpli'.li names have undergone in 
Fvontli, I do not riKolleot any oiio that has a stranger apiiearanoe than that 
ot Uxtordinto Acquessuffort, whicli is Froissart’s way ol wilting it. 
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to nave him gone^ that tliey wished tlie realm rather, to 
spare so much treasure than to have his^presence about 
the king.” Here, then, was what, in modern language, 
is called a job, which had the rare fortunp^hat it pleased 
the ])uhlic as w’ell as all the oth^r |?arties concerned : 
the nobles who w'ere disfontepted with liichard*s go- 
vernment had the satisfaction#)!’ sending Ifcis favourite 
into a sort of exile ; the nation thought itself well 
rid of an uniJOpular minion ; llichard was gratified 
by obtaining such a grant for his friend * the duke of 
Ireland had the money wdiicli hf want(*d ; Jean de Bre- 
tagne obtained his liberty after five -and- thirty years" 
cajitivity in a foreign land ; and the constiihle cffbclM 
for his daughter an ambitious marriage, after his own 
heart’s desire, . . however it may have accorded with 
liers. 

A more important consequence, which no one had 
anticipated resulted, 'fliis transaction averted from Eng- 
land an invasion, which, though prej)ared upon no' great 
scale, would certainly Itave inflicted great (wil, and might 
]>ossibly, in the disordered state of the ct)untrV:, have 
obtained sufficient success to have drawn after it more 
formidable forces. The duke of Bretagne hafl lio})ed 
that his kinsman might die a prisoner, aiul tluit the claims 
of Charles do Blois wmuld die with him : he saw him now 
enlarged, and connected hymarri jge with the most ])ow’er- 
ful person in that duchy, and indeed, so far as personal 
ability and reputation constituted })ow'er, in France ; 
and if the English should take up his causv, for whicli 
he was conscious that he had given them sufficient pro- 
vocation, he appreliended tlie greatest danger to himself.* 
lie cast about, therefore, how to prevent this danger, 
and at the same time render such a service to England 
as should make amends for his late (^’piiduct. He 
knew well,"" says Froissart, “ that the man iff the world 

Kr Froissart makes bun soliloquise tlms • — “Voire! me cuidc messiro 
Olivier dc riiSMiti mettre hors de mon heritage 11 eii inuustre bien Ur 
K iguitiaiu-eft II a iiu« hors, de iirison Jehan do Itrutaigno, ef iuy a donne 
aa fille par mariagi'. Telles choses me tioiit moult tort d6plaihautes ; mais par 
J)iou, je luy remoustreray, un jour qui vieiulra, qu’d n’a pas hieu lait, quaiid 
tl h’ci: doiijiera le iiiouisdt garde.” m HO. 

c c 3 
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■whom Englishmen most hated was sir Olivier de Clis- 
son, constable of France; for, indeed, sir Olivier de 
Clisson ever sUidied night and day how he might do 
displeasure to tlie English/’ This armament had been 
by him planne?! ; he had dirocU'd the })reparations, and 
by hiOi it was to be commanded. 1'he duke considered, 
therefore, th.at nothing^^could so certainly gratify the 
English, and recover for him their goo<l will, and show 
at the same time that he made no great account of the 
love and favour of the French, as to break up the ex- 
pedition ; and this he might do, not by prohibiting the 
Bretons tg take part in it, but more surely and safely, 
by seizing the constable, or slaying him. “ In this pur- 
pose he settled himself, and rested.” ^ 

To effect this treacherous intent he summoned his 
council to meet him at Vannes, and thi‘ constable among 
them, especially requiring him in his letters not to 
fail in his attendance, ami saying, “ he should gladlier 
see Ir.m than any other.” He came accordingly : the 
council met, and debated at length upon many affairs, 
only the armament was ii'Ot t<mched on ; that being an 
affair of which the huke, as still in alliance with Kng- 
land, was supposed 1o take no cognisance. The duke 
entertained them tJiat day at dinner, and fed them 
afterw^ards with fair loving words till it was near night.” 
The constable then inv^ited the kniglits and squires of 
Bretagne to dine with him on the morroAV : some did 
so, and some departed to their o\yn homes, to take leave of 
thciT wives and parents ; for his intention was, as soon as 
he departed from Vannes, logo straight to the fleet and 
embark forthwith.** Most of the lords of the country 
were at this dinner : unexpectedly the duke joined 
them, rpon his entrance, “ every man,” says the chro- 
nicler, rose, as reason was, and sw^eetly received him, as 
they ought ^lo do their lord ; and lu? demeaned himself 
right courceously; and took his seat wnth them, and ate 
and drank for good company, and showed them greater 


* Froissart, in Gk 
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semblance of love than he had ever done before. And 
he said to them, ‘ Fair sirs, my friends and companiofis, 
God send you well to go, anct well to aieturn, and give 
you joy, and that you may do such deeds of arms as 
may please yourselves, and be honourrfbTe to you all.* 
Greatly were they pleaset^that he •had come tliiis affably 
to visit them, and take leave* of ^them at their depar- 
ture.”* ^ 

The duke had built a castle called Ermine, near Van- 
nes : it was nearly finished at this time ; jpid he invited 
the constable, wdth his brother-in-law, the sirt' de Laval, 
the sire de J3caumanoir, and others, to come with him 
and see it, .. what he had done theie, and vdiat l^e de- 
signed to <lo. Most of them mountc'c^thiir hors^^s and 
rode thith(‘r with him. When they arrived at the cas- 
tle, the duke led them from chamber to chamber, and 
from building to buihiing, and made them drink in the 
cellar. At last he brought tliera to the keej), leading tlie 
constable by the hand ; and stdj)ping at the entrunce of 
the door, he said to him, Sir Olivier, there is no 
man on this side the sea that*understanfls works of' ma- 
sonry better than you ; I pray yoii, fair sir, go u]), and 
tell me v’hat you think of the building of this toi\’er. 
If it likes you, I shall Ik* satisfied ; iP any thing be 
amiss, it shall be reformed.” The constable, who thought 
no ill, replied, I will go wiUiiigly sii ; please you to 
lead the way.” . No,” said tl!c duke. “ go by yourself, 
and I will talk here the wdiil^ with the sire de Laval.” 
The constable then w^ent u]> the stairs : when he had 
gone past the first story, armed men, who hatl been con- 
cealed in a chamber, appeared frcttu it ; some of them 
went down and bolted tlic door below ; others seized 
him, led him into an apartment on the upper story, and 
there fettered him with three chains, . . and then asked 
pardon for what they had done, sayfbg, they must 
needs obey the orders of their lonl tlii? duke.” 

Mlien the sire de Laval, being beneath at the stair- 
foot, saw the door closed, and heard it bolted, his blood 

* ^'rajssart, iii 65. 
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bejran to tremble, and looking at the duke, who waxed 
pale and green as a Icaf^” he knew that the matter went 
amiss. Ah, nir,’* he cried, mercy for God's sake ! 
take no evil will against my brotl\er-in-law the con- 
stable!" — ^ire dc Laval,” was the reply, take your 
horse and depart : you may go if you will ; 1 know 
well what ^ have to,doJ’ — “ Sir,” replied Laval, “ I 
wdll never go hence without rny brother-in-law.” At 
these words, the sire de Beaumanoir came up, and he also 
asked for the .constable. The duke, lyho had a hatred 
tow’ards him also, drew his dagger, and said to him, 
Beaumanoir, wilt thou be in the same j)oint as thy 
master ? ” — “ Sir,” he replied, 1 trust my master is in 
good case ! ” — 1 demand of thee,” the duke answered, 
if thou choosest to be in the like case ?” — “ Aye, sir,” 
said Beaumanoir ; . . upon wdiich the duke taking his 
daggcT by the point, said, “If this be thy choice, it be- 
lioveth thee then to put out one of thine eyes ! ” Bcau- 
inanoi** then seeing how “ green he looked,” knelt on one 
knee to him, and said, “Sir, 1 hoM there is so much good- 
ness and nobleness in you, .hat if it please God, you wdll 
do us nothing but rigat. We are come here at your bid- 
ding ; do not dishonour yourself to accomplish any iU 
will against us, if such you liave, for that would be too 
strange a thing.” — “ Go to,” replied the duke, “ thou 
shalt fare neither better i^or worse than he ! ” so he w^as 
taken into another chamber wdiich had been assigned 
for that purpose, and there fctUjred with three chains. 
“ If he were., then dismayed, it w as not without suffi- 
cient cause ; for he perceived well that the duke loved 
him but little, and the constable as ill.” 

Anon tidings spread through the castle, and tlirougli 
the town, diat the constable and the sires de Beau- 
manoir and Laval were taken prisoners, but that Laval 
might depai., at his will, for the duke had no quarrel 
against him : touching the other two, the opinion was 
that the duke would put both to death, he hated them 
so mortally, “ Then was the duke greatly blamed of 
all knights and squires that heard thereof : they said 
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there was never a f^eater defamation on any prince 
than there was now on the duke of Bretagne. He*in- 
vited the constable to dine with him, #id the constable 
went ; after this he^went to visit him at his lo<lging, and 
drank of his wine, and asked him '*to go with him 
and look at his buildings and thfcn he seized him*there. 
Never was such a thing hearj oli; he was^ entirely in- 
famed ; and never was man more dishonoured. No 
man will ever again put trust in any great prince, see- 
ing that the duke has by such crooked, and deceitful 
ways entrapped these brave men. AV'^hat will the king 
of France say, when he shall* hear the news, and that 
his expedition is broken up ? Now hatff th(i duke 
shown openly that he is English, *nd will hold the 
king of England's part, when he hath thus broken up 
the army that should have gone against England. What 
ought the knights and squires of this duchy to do 
when they shall hear this ? what, hut incontinent to 
leave their houses, and lay sief^ to the castle of Ermine, 
and there beleaguer the duke till they take him alive or 
dead, and then carry him like a false prince and .** dis- 
loyal to the king of France, aiid^deliver him into his 
hands?” This was die language of knights and ^squires 
in the market-place of Vannes, and of the lorils who 
had attended the duke’s parliament. Most of them 
verily thought that the prisonys would be put to death ; 
others said that the sire de Laval would prevent it ; for 
he was so wise a mai^, and *80 prudent, that he woultl 
dissuade the duke from such wrong. « 

Laval, indeed, gave good proof of his wisdom in re- 
maining with the duke: three tilnes in the course of 
that night the constable unfettered and brought 
forth to Ik* put to death ; once the duke wa 9 for behead- 
ing him, and twdee for having him drowned ; and to one 
of these deaths he would have been put, •if Laval had 
not knelt before the duke, weepinj^ and with uplifted 
hands, at once entreating and reasoning with him. Ah, 
sir,” he said, for God’s sake mercy ! advfse yourself, 
and use no such cruelty upon my brother-in-law ; he can 
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in no way have deserved death. Of your pjrace I be- 
seerh you to tell what it is that moves you to be so griev- 
ously incensed against him r I swear to you, that for any 
misdeed which he hath done toward you he shall mal^ 
such amends w'kii his body and goods, or 1 for him, or 
both of us together, as you yourself shall determine and 
tliink sufficient. Uememoer, sir, for the love of (iod. 
how in your youth you were brought up togetlicr in tne 
duke of Lancaster's house, that loyal and gentle prince. 
Mercy, sir, for God’s sake ! Call to mind how faith- 
fully he served you before he made his peace wdth the 
king of France ! and how he aided you to recover your 
heritage, aiid how you ever found in liiin good support 
and good counsel. Though you lx? now moved againsl 
him he hath not deserved death.” — Sire de Laval,” tlie 
duke replied, “ let me do my will, for ('lisson has ofUui 
fUspleased me, and it is now time that 1 should show 
him my displeasure : go you your way : I ask nothing 
of you, and let me show iny cruelty, for I will that lie 
shall die.” The diligence of tlie great chronicler of 
those times in collecting information was such, and his 
opportunities so good) that he may not unlikely have 
rei)orted here the siibstanci* of the words which really 
were used ; but even if the dialogue be as fictitious 
as that of a drama, it faithfully re|)resents the cha- 
racter and feeling of the age, and of the individuals ; 
for Froissart passed his lite in the society wliicli he so 
admirably describes.* “ Ah^ sir,” the sire de Laval made 

• rii«* chapter in’^A'hich he relates how he ohtaine*! all the particulars of 
tins transaction begins witli this characteristic jiassage • — “ t)n me pourroit 
demander f|ui voiidruit, dont ♦dies chosesiiie vienncnt savoir, jioiir [larler 
fli proprcino.if, et se vivcnienr .k* rcsiHindroye cenx qui m’en demande- 
royent, qui grande cure et grande diligence j’ay mis en mon temps, pour le 
savoir, et ay cherch^ maint rojauinc, et mamt pais, pour faire juste enqueste 
de toutes les clio-^'s, qui cy-dcssiis sont contenues en ceste histoirc, et qni 
aussi en apr^s descendront Car Ikeu me doima la grace ft Ic loisird’en 
vcoiren mon temps la grcigncur partie, et I’avoir la cognoissancc des haux 

P rinces ct seigneu-s, tadien France comine cii Anglctcrre. Car sacliez qui 
an He grace mil, trois cons, quatre vingtr et di\, j’y avoye laboiiii trente 
et Bcjit ans, et tL ce jour ^’avoye Id’age cinquantc et sept ans. Si |H*ut un 
hoimne beaucoup veoir ct apprendre durant le terme de trente sept ane, 
quand il es» en sa force, et qii’il est bicn de toutes jiartics. Or fu-jc, des ma 
jcunesse, cinq a s de Thostd du roy d’ Angletcrre et de la royncj et ai fu 
bien venu eii I'hostel de Jelutn roy de France, et du rov C’harlcs son fila. 
peu bien, aur tel terme, apprendre ctconcevoir moult de choses j et pour 
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answer, for Goers sake have mercy ; refrain yourself ; 
moderate a little your courage, and regard reason 4 If 
you put him to death, never was prinlse so dishonoured 
as you will be. There will be in Bre^gne neither knight 
nor esquire, city nor castle, nor goo(t.i:itvn, nor any man 
whatsoever, that will rtf)t hate J^ou^to the deaths and do 
their utmost to disherit you.* TJie king of England and 
his council will give you no thanks. M''ifl you thus lose 
yourself for the sake of taking away the life of one man ? 
For God’s sake take some better imagir^tion : it is too 
great dishonour to put to death so great a baron and 
so gentle a knight as the sire* de Clisson ; it would be a 
treason aiul a reproach here, and before God^ and.throughi 
the whole world. H(‘ came here a4 your biihling, he 
drank of your wine, and he did whatever you asked him 
to do. Was this great love shown him that you might 
put him to death ? Never so great reproach came upon 
any lord as will be brought upon you, if you do this 
thing. All the w’orld will reproach you, and Jiate you, 
and war upon you. I will tell you what you shall do, 
since you hate him so m*ich. You shall i)ut him to 
ransom for a great sum of flori«fS ; this you may well 
do. And if he hold any towm or castle that should be 
yours, demand them of him, and you shall have them. 
Whatever covenant you make with Inin, 1 will be pledge 
for it on his part." 

Laval never left the duke during the vvliole night, 
hut still kept close tojiim ;^nd when he made tJiis pro- 
posal, it wrouglit upon the duke, and igade him soine- 
W'hat refrain his evil will. At last he said, “ Sire de 
Laval, you have been a good«uean for him, and I 
would have you know thaft the sire de CUissou is the 
man in the world whom I most hate, and if you had 
not been here he should not have escaped death this 
night : your words have saved himT Go to him, and 
demand if he will pay me 1 00,000 franks, incontinently. 


certain, c’l'stoit la preiRnc-ur iinap.nation et plaisanoc qu*j*avoyc, quo toqs 
jours ciiquenr avant, cf <tu retenir, ct taiitost cscrire, coimne j’eri avoje fait 
lc8 enquestes.” in. 7^- 
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I will neither have you nor any other to pledge, but the 
ready money ; and then if he will moreover put me in 
])Ossession of Cafttles Hrot, Josselin, and Le Blanc, 
and the town of Jugon, that done, I will deliver 
him to you/’ taVal thanked the duke for thus yielding 
to his c.itreatit's, and'reaTlily uiuh*rtook that hisdbrother- 
iii-law should consent to these terms ; Cj'lsson consented 
to them before he knew what they were, and asked Laval 
to go and raise the money, and see that the ]daces were 
given up. That will I not do,” rc])lied Laval, nor 
ever depart from this castle till J take you w^itli me ; 
for the duke is right cruel, and if I Avere absent he 
might repent of what he has agreed to, upon some 
vain thought or it» formation that he may have against 
you, and then all would be broken.” They agreed that 
Beaumanoir should go, who was released accordingly 
from his chains, and was despatched with letters from 
the constable authorising what was to l)e done. The 
whole country was by this in commotion ; and if they 
had not now been assured by Bcaumanoir that the 
constable’s life was safe, th<* knights and squires of 
Bretagne, assembled as they were for the expedition 
against England, . . all thought of which was at once 
abandoned, . . would presently have besieged the duke in 
his castle. 'Flie armament at Treguier dispersed without 
waiting for orders ; that at Harfieur was kejit together 
only for a few days, till it should he seen whether it would 
lie necessary to march against *he did e. ’I’he ])laces were 
given up, the ii|pney ])aid ; C^lisson w^as then set at li- 
berty ; and, going with all speed to Baris, he made his 
complaint to the king; telling him how greatly this 
wrong affected his royal majesty, and how it had entirely 
broken up thevexpedition on which he had been ordered. 

Your father,” said he, '^whom God pardon, made 
me constable cf France, w'hich office 1 have to my 
power well and truly exercised ; and if there he any, 
your grace and my lords your uncles alone excepted, who 
will say that S have not acquitted myself truly, or have 
done any thing contrary to the crown of France, 1 am 
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here ready to mrow down my gage in that quarrel. But , 
this wrong having been done me, when 1 was in the exer- 
cise of my office, I here yield it up: provide, sirs, another 
constable, such as shall please you. l\dll no longer bear 
die charge thereof* ; I should have no hpnour in bearing 
it !*' 'i'he king raised him up, assujetf him that the peers • 
of France should iinmechatelyheasseinbledupon tfiis mat- 
ter, and that justice should he ikine him :• C’onstable,"' 
he added, “ we will not that you depart from your 
cffiee in this manner, but that ye use it till we take 
farther counsel.” I'he constable knelt down again, and 
replied, Sir, this matter tqpcheth me so near, that 1 
cannot use it : the office is great ; for I mg^t speak with^ 
and answer every man, and I am so troubled, that I can 
answer no man : wherefore 1 requesf your grace to i)ro- 
vide another for a scfison, and I shall always be ready at 
your command.” 

The king had manifested towards him the generous 
feeling of a young and noble mind ; but when the con- 
stable went to prefer bis complaint before th^ dukes of 
Jierry and Burguudy, as governors of the realm, be per- 
ceived that their feeling? were not m) soon inoverl ; 
they appeared less disposeil to refent tlie wrong which he 
had received, than to censure him for having gone to 
\"annes upon the duke's summons. lie leplied it was 
a summons from which he could not excust* himself : 
but to tins the <luke of Burgi^ndy properly made answer, 
that he might have done so, because his fleet was ready, 
and the e\i)eclition waiting for lum. “ MoreoATr,” lie 
said, “ when the parliament was ov(», ainl you had 
dined w'ith him, and returned to your own hotel, and 
all had gone avcII, what hnsiiie^^ had you to make any 
longer tarriance, or to go to his castle of rKrmine.^” — 

jMonseigneiir,” rcqdic’d C'lisson, he showed me such 
fair semblances that T durst not re(j|ise him.’' — Con- 
stable,” said the duke, “ in fair sembftnees are great 
deceptions. I thought you jnor^ subtle than you are. 
But go your w ay : the matter shall be Avell settled : we 
will look to it at leisure.” This treatment was so much 
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• harder and ruder ”than what he had met with from the 
king^ that Clisson thought they were ill disposed towards 
him ; and, under ^hat persufision_, he retired to his own 
lands, to abide the issue, the important office of constable 
remaining void.* .Their conduct, however, proceeded 
' from a^jdiffcrent motive^ France had just received a 
declaration of war, couched in the haughtiest terms, 
from the diikt of Gelderlfmd, who found it for his 
interest, at that time, to enter into alliance with, and 
receive a subsidy from, Kngland. No doubt was en- 
tertained that ‘the hostilities thus unexpectedly an- 
nounced M^ere designed to favour an invasion by the 
JKnglish ; am! such a project the French .statesmen knew 
would accord ecpially with the interest of the English 
government and tfte inclination of the people. The 
state of society in that age was such, that no country, 
unless it were engaged in foreign war, could hope to be 
free from domestic troubles ; and this was peculiarly 
the case with England, wdxh*h, when it carried the war 
into an enemy’s country, was, by reason of its insular 
situation, safe. Richard Il.^was not so weak a prince 
but that he saw this wjs the best means of employing 
men who would otherwise endanger his throne : it ac- 
corded with the feelings in wdiich his ambitious uncles 
had been trained up ; and the thre.atened invasion from 
Sluys had called forth a cry in the nation, in wliich, 
though it has been ascribed to “ such as loved evil 
rule raLlier than good,” there can be no doubt that 
many p brave Fnglish spirit generouMy united. “ Where 
b* now, ’ it was ^aid, those great enter [irises, and those 
valiant men of EnglamJ, that W'ere in the days of king 
Eclw^ard, and of the prince his son? Thou we were 
wont to enter ^France in such guise, that none durst 
make battle with us, or if they did, they were soon dis- 
comfited. ()h,^whit a deed was that wdicn that noble 
king Edw^ard discomfited king Philij) and all the power 
of France at Cressy ; and wdien the Black Prince took 
the French kipg John, and discomfited his puissance, at 
Poictiers, with a handful of people, against the numbers 
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that king JohnSiad with him ! In those days^ England 
was feared every where, and we were spoken of, through 
all the world, for the flower of chivalry • but now no man 
speaketh of this. The king in France is but a boy, and 
yet he hath done more against us thaij any of his pre- 
decessors, and hath shown grea^ ccgirage to havj come 
into England: and the l^t thereof was not by him. The 
time hatli been that, if such aii apparel of ships had been 
made at Sluys, they should have Wn fought withal in the 
haven ; and now the noble men of England are joyful, 
if they may sit at rest ! The time hath been when 
great conquests have been made in France, and the 
riches gained there were spread abroad in# this realm. ^ 
But it appeareth well that we in England are fedbled* of 
wits : we were wont to know evei^ thing that tiu‘ 
French intended three or four months beforehand, 
where])y we hail time to provide accordingly ; but now 
oUr counsels are known by them, not theirs by us.”* 
This was the language, not of*the common people only, 
but of knights and squires; of those alike who thirsted 
for honourable employment, or wlio were greedy for 
plunder; and the feeling %ecan(je dangerous, because 
there went with it an ignorant persuasion, that the 
glorious wars of the ])rece(ling reign had been carried 
on without any extraordinary imposts upon thi‘ peoplo, 
and a bidief tliat they suffered by the peculation of 
the king’s ministers, and the king himself by tlieir 
treachery. 

Knowing the state*of affairs in Fngland, the French 
rulers gave the English government creAl for a policy 
which, under like circumstances, they would have 
pursued. They knew also, that the duke of Bretagne 
had applied to h]ngland for sup})ort, and was storing all 
his strong places, and levying troops. For tlicse reason's, 
they deemed it necessary to dissemlje their deep re^ 
sentment of the outrage committed upon the constable t ; 


• Froissart, in. fl-l. 

f “ Si lie voulmcnt pas loii noble.s flu rovaumr tie Franq^, qui le roj'afjmp 
avuieiit a cunscillcr, Uibbcr tclic brume de liretai^ue, qu'elle iie/ust abbattuc^ 
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and^ m the wisdom of this course^ the admiral and the 
sire de Coucy, though they warmly took up the con- 
stable's cause^ agreed. They sent^ therefore^ his kina, 
man^ the count* d’Estampes ; who, under pr^ext of 
making the duke a friendly visit, was to assure him, that 
the king and his uncles were in the best disposition 
towards him ; that it would be much for his honour to 
restore the constable’s -jilapcs, which he had taken witli 
such light cause ; and that the king would give him^ in 
exchange for them, others as good, at his own choice, 
in any part of* the kingdom. Tlie count watched his 
time, and insinuated the matter of his embassy with 
the desired, address ; but the only reply he could obtain 
was, tkit the duke would think about it : and that he had 
not yet sufficiently considered it. After a fortnight’s 
tarriance, in vain expectation of a favourable answ*er, 
the count took his leave ; hut, to sliow that he liad been 
no unwelcome ambassador, the duke presented him at 
his departure with a jewel worth 1000 francs, and a 
white j/ulfrey, with trappings fit for a king.* The 
duke of Bretagne had shown no want of courage or of 
decision in his conduct, tal be acted dishonourably: 
that crime brought wuh it, if not condign punishment, 
secret shame, and miserable irresolution, lie was now 
sensible that neither France nor England could ever 
again place confidence in liim ; that if France were 
inclined to deal leniently, towards him respecting his 
late outrag*^, it was only becituRO })resent circumstances 
rendered it useful to conciliate » him ; and that, on 
tb.e other hand,, though England was ready to assist him, 
none of that feeling would be called forth in English 
hearts wliich had manifested itself so gloriously in his 
mother’s cause and in his own, while he was wdthout 
reproach. Fiom France he had much to fear ; and from 
England much to hope, in case those fears should be 
verified. While, therefore, he let his kinsman return 


ou au(‘un(Mnfnt, par bon conduit bon incident, [lourquoy le royaumc 
hist bors i\v teller \oulv." Frotssart, iii. 107. 

« Froissart, in. 107. 



tpi liuid^ iwilh^vS imprekeS^ lliat li|^ ttugiLe b^ in^uiSe^to 
the kingf s he eontaikted l^s pteparatxQ&e for 

ik^ae, and brought over moal of the gi^at towns to hk 
party^ though the nuhles of the prdvinoe mahifbsted^a re** 
sentment of his conduct which he was tiot^kely/tO ovar-^ 
come. He procured a p^^omlse of afd from ^e ]mng^ 
king of' Navam^ engaging to* assist him in recove^ng 
ihe fa:mily possessions in NorAax&y, whidf Erahcd had 
conquered from his father; and^ distracted mth taedoiis 
as England at that time was^ his representations there 
Were deemed of snch weight, that the earl of Arundel 
whs sent, with 1000 meiuat-arfha and SOOO archers, to 
hover off the coast, and land whenever d^porjuni^ 
should be ripe for them. • ^ 

The English were too ea^y with this aid : it had the 
effect, not of determining the duke to resist the king of 
France 8 authority, but of confirming the French princes 
in their purpose of temporising with him, strengthening 
the opinion of those who dissuaded the king from 
marching agfunst the duke of Gelderland, and drawing 
attention to the coast. M^ures were taken for the 
defence of Normandy; and Clisaan, acting with his 
wonted decision, placed garrisons in $t. Malo and 
St. Matthieu, in the king's name. These important 
places, on which the duke had counted, wei:e thus secured 
against him ; and his hope of co-operation from the king 
of Navarre was also frustpitefi, because that project 
had depended upon the support to be derived from 
John (ff Gaunt, duke* of Lancaster, then in Spain: 
but this could no longer be expected, because that am- 
bitious prince was openly treating ^or tlie marriage of 
his daughter with the duke o^Berry. Taking advantage 
of this, the French rulers sent the sire de Coqpy, the sire 
de la^ivi^e, and the admiral Jehande Vienne, to require 
restitution from the duke. Troubled Itt the report of 
their coming, and at the aspect of Tjis affairs, he con- 
voked his council, and they gave him such advice as 
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was to be expected from upright men who condemned 
his- conduct. The projected marriage of the duke of 
Berry was likely, in its immediate consequences^ to lead 
to a peace with England^ or at least a long truce. It 
was evident^ by >he choice of the ambassadors^ that the 
king pf France considered this business a weighty one ; 
and the army which was 'then raising, as if for Gelder- 
land, might' be direclhd *^again8t him. What in that 
case could he do? His aid from Navarre must fail 
with the change in the duke of Lancaster’s views. The 
English had enough to do at home, and would only 
serve him, when by so doing they could serve themselves: 
this he ought to know, for he had experienced it before, 
and had been bred among them. Moreover, the better 
part of the prelates, barons, knights, cities, and 'good 
townis of the country, were all against him in this matter. 
“ We tell you,” said they, since you ask our advice, 
that it is more than ever time for you to bethink 
yourself ; and take means for preserving that inheritance 
which has cost you so much blood, and labour, and pain, 
and to abate a little the edge of your hatred. 'We know 
that you hold messire Olivier de (Uisson in great hatred, 
and that he has often grievously offended you, as you 
have him, albeit h(‘ is not your peer. But, set?ing that 
tile king of Flrauce and the king’s uncles, and the barons 
of France, take up his cause, it is not our advice, nor 
would it be that of an> man who loves you, that you 
should engage in war against the French. What, then, 
is to be (lone with those ’castles’ that you have taken 
from him ? i hey would cost you more, even in peace, to 
keep them, in three years, than you could profit from 
them in twelve. If you r^^store them now, simply, and 
while it is known . . (for nothing can be done but what is 
known) . . that you do it amicably, and without ^con- 
straint, you will overcome the angry will of marly ; and 
the duke of Burgundy will render you all the service he 
can, for the sake of iny lady of Burgundy, your good 
friend and cousin, their children being those who, at 
present, are nearest to you. Think well of it, therefore. 
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and do not alienate yourself from those towards whom 
you ought to draw ; for this would be folly, and you 
would be little pitied for the tfonsequen^s/' 

MTien the duke had heard them represent, thus rea- 
sonably, the peril In which he stoodf he was greatly 
abashed, and remained fo/ some time^in silence, k^ning 
upon a window that looked info the court. At length he 
turned to them and said, Si/1,* I believe that you have 
counselled me to the best of your power : and there is 
nothing but good counsel that I need. But how may 
perfect love be nourished where there is nothing but 
hatretl ? llow can I love Olivier de Clisson, who hath 
done me so many displeasures ? The thing iif the world 
of which I most repent me is, that I^did not put him 
to death when 1 had him in my castle of TErmine.'' 
U{>on the propriety of such an act, .or of such repentance, 
they off'ered no opinion. He ought not to have ran- 
somed him,** they said, nor to have taken his castles. 
The constable hath entered his*quarrel and plea ^against 
you in the parliament of Paris ; sentence will be given 
against you there, for there Js none to answer for you : 
then he and his heirs- will have cause to make war 
upon you in his own right ; and if the king, with others 
of your own country, will aid hiin» ye will need to have 
more powder for defending yourself than you are like to 
have. Wherefore, whik the plea is depending, it is 
better for you to deliver lyi the castles than abide the 
sentence. Agree, sir, as well as you can, for suph da- 
mage as you have done ; so will you put away the 
scandal of the people, which ought greatly to be fearetl 
because of the dishonour ; and so ^ill you bring your- 
self again into a state of peace and love, such as l)eseems 
you, with the king of France, your sovereign and na- 
tural lord, and with my lord of Burgundy, and your 
cousins his children.” — Well,’*replie(.^th^duke, ^^Isee 
plainly, that since I have asked couysel it behoveth me 
to take it. I will do as ye have advised.*’ * 

The places were given up accordingly without delay 

* Froissart, iii. 112. 
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to the congtable’s people ; but the difke's humiliatioii 
ivac not yet complete. Restitution of the money whioh 
he had exacted fvas yet to-be made ; and it was deter- 
mined that he must present himself before the king and 
tile peers of JPraace at Paris, to make his excuse before 
them and there al^de'such sentence of amends as they, 
after due deliberation in council, might think proper to 
deliver. Sonie art, howev&*, was to be used for ejecting 
this, lest they should provoke him to a resistance which 
might be the^ more dangerous after he had so far made 
amends, and tl«?reby set himself right in the opinion of 
his j)eople. The three *barons, therefore, who were on 
their way, 'IVere instructed to ])ersuade him that it would 
be sufficient if h^ went to Blois, where, being half way 
to Paris, the dukes of Berry and Burgundy would meet 
him. He was not easily induced to consent ; and when 
at length he yielded to their joint opinion, and more 
especially to the artful management of the sire de Coucy, 
it was with a declared determination that he would go 
no farther ; and the sire de (^oucy ^id they desired no- 
thing more. But the royal dukes met him there with 
a full intention that k? should proceed to Paris, whether 
he liked it or not. He came with no greater train 
than his rank required, . . some .SOO horse, . . not ap- 
prehending that any violence would be offered him ; 
after what his own conduct haej b<?en,,he coukf reproach 
no one for '^entrapping hiin but their purpose went no 
farther than that of compelling him to make fuU res- 
titution, and the most public submission to the king, 
'rhe meeting was courteous ; they made him good cheer, 
and thanked him for .having taken the trouble of coming 
so far ; he on his part, making the most of the fatigue, 
and saying that, to show liis love for them, he had per- 
formed a journey which nothing else could, in his state of 
health, have incluVied him to undertake. They soon let, 
him know that, since he had pome so far, and was there, 
it was doing nothing unless he went on to Paris to pay 
his respects ».o the king, who was most desirous of seeing 
him. From this he would full fain have excused him- 
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self. He was V)o unwell^” he. said, for such a jour- 
ney ; neither was he, in other respects, prepared foj^it, 
having left Bretagne with soismall a traan, and with the 
intention of immediately returning thither/' They, on 
the other hand, more courteously than algileably, replied, 
that, ** saving his pleasure, too krgj^ a train wouW nut 
have been becoming when he w^ going to the presence 
of his sovereign lord ; that it he was not* well enough 
to perform the journey on horseback, they were provided 
with chair* or litter, in which he migl\jk travel more 
easily ; and that he was bound to do homage, and had 
not yet performed it." Still •he would have declined. 

When the king should be of age," he said,^^ ar^d Ijave t 
taken upon himself the government, ^hen he wouhl go 
to Paris, or whithersoever else the Wng might please 
to summon him, and perform homage as he ought." An 
untenable argument ever weakens the cause which it is 
meant to support. 'I'hc royal dukes disposed of this by 
replying, that the king was df sufficient age aud judg- 
ment to receive homage ; that all the other lords of the 
realm who held under him had <lone their homage, and 
made relief, and that the king v«s in the twenty-first 
year of his age." 

Thus pressed and finding that no excuse would be 
admitted, the humbled duke f?aid, “ Well, sirs, if 1 go 
to Paris it will be greatly against my will, and to my 
prejudice ; for messire ( lliyier de Clisson eiftier is there, 
or will come there, and I, neither love him nor ever 
shall, nor he me ; and he will assail me with unpleasant 
and impetuous words ; see, now, what great mischiefs 
may ensue ! " — Nay, nay, fair cousin/’ they made 
answer, “ make you no difficulty on that score ! we will 
swear to you, solemnly and veritably, that you shall 
neither see nor speak with the constable, nor tfelian de 
Bretagne, unless you wish it ; but se^ thie king, who is 
desirous of seeing you, and the barons and knights of 

• C’hair is the word used by lord Bemera ; the origlrAl is char. SontC 
sort of chair or palanquin is more likely than any kind of wheeled carnage 
that could then nave been in use. 
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France, who will make you good chee/: and when you 
haf e done that for which you go thither, you shall re- 
turn without pePil and widjout hurt.*' In reliance upon 
their word and oath, which were sincerely pledged, he 
consented to wMat he plainly felt he had no power of 
refusilig. To Paris Accordingly he proceeded ; and 
having slept the prec^pdipg night at Bourg-la-Royne, 
entered it in full state the following morning at ten 
o’clock. It was Sunday, so that every body was at 
leisure to behqld an entrance which had occasioned much 
talk and much expectation ; every one being desirous of 
seeing the ^)erson who had seized and put in danger so 
great q personage as the constable of France. He rode 
to the Louvre, and there alighted, having been duly 
instructed as to the ceremony which he was to perform, 
'fhe great lords who were of his kin, or of his council, 
accompanied him : there was a great press to see him ; 
and the hall into which he was introduced, and in 
which t}u* tables were spfead for the king’s dinner, is 
described as being but small. The king was standing 
before the table, and his unciies of Berry, Burgundy, and 
Bourbon, beside him.*' As soon as the duke entered, th(‘ 
way was o])ene(l for him, every man on one side or the 
other making place, that nothing might inU'rct'pt their 
view of each other. First, the <luke knelt on one knee, 
tlien rose ; jiassed on some* ten or twelve paces, then 
knelt a sccohd time ; aro.se again, and advanced till he 
came before the king, when^ he knidt for th'' third time, 
ba»*e-headed, ^nd saluted the king, saying, “ Sire, I 
am come to see yon ; (jod maintain your prosperity ! ” — 
Gramercy,” the kirig^ replied, we have a great desire 
to see you, and we will see*and speak with you at lei- 
sure." So saying he took him by the arm and made him 
rise. The duke then inclined himself to all the princes 
who were presr3ntT' one after another, and then remained 
standing before the king, and in silence, the king looking 
on him steadily. A sign was then made that the maitre- 
(I’hotel should bring the wateV, and the duke put his 
hand to the basin and towel while the king washed: 
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this done^ he re-conducted to the courts where his 
horses stood^ and so went to his lodging. • 

In the interviews which i\e afterwe^ds had with the 
king and his uncles, all passed off* well : the promise 
which had been made to him concemiifg the constable 
and Jehan de Bretagne ivas faitVfuWy kept. As Jong as 
he was in Paris they knew ftiat nothing serious would 
be attempted by the Englislf ; and in P4ris they were 
determined to keep him as long as they thought fit, not 
by imposing ^iny forcible restraint upon him, but by tlie 
forms of law attendant upon the process that was in- 
stituted against him, and which might be indefinitely 
prolonged.* While, therefore, he was treated with ail^ 
marks of respect, he had this mory,ficalion to enrfure. 
How long he was thus detained is not stated ; but when 
all purposes of policy had been answered, and it was 
thought that he had been sufficiently humiliated, the 
king sent for him to Montereau sur Yonne, where he 
was received with the same tfourtesy, and the^ final ad- 
justment was made. The sura which he had extorted 
from the constable had "f^'en expended in storing and 
garrisoning his strong places, gind in raising foreign 
troops fv)r designs which had now l)een frustrated. l*re- 
sent payment was not in his povrer ; it was agreed, 
therefore, that he should repay it by instalments of a 
fifth part annually for five years. This having been 
settled, he was well eiy^rfained, and dismissed with 
presents of jewels bj the ^ing ; after which, having dis- 
charged his heavy costs at Paris, he returned into his 
own country, there to chew the bitter Ad, . . not of re- 
pentance, which had been wholesome, but of humiliation 
and of hatred.f • 

• ** Or le roy de France se departit de Parii?, quand on cut parlement^ et 
traitti^ aucunement au due de BretaiRno, et eonipas encores tout accomjdy ; 
car la court dii roy do France est moult longuiit q^iid on veut; et tre# 
bien on y fait tenir ies gens, et faire le Jeur despenm-e, et petitement be- 
Bongner ” — Froissart, Ui. 1 16 • 

f Froissart, m. 116. 121. “Now,” says Froitisart, “in this place let 
us leave to speak of the duke of Bretagne; tor, as far as I could hear, he 
has held well the agreement made with the French kinK and his uncles, and 
has done nothing since to be spoken of, up to the time that I finished this 
Look. J cannot tell if be will do any thing more ; if he do, I shall speak 
i> V 4> 
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Arundel, meantime^ M^ith the fleet *, kept 

hovering oft‘ the coasts of Normandy and Bretagne, in 
expectation of advice from ,+he duke when and where to 
land. When the season advanced^ and they deemed it 
certain that their, summons could not long be delayed, 
they came to anchor o^ an island on the Breton coast ; 
and when they had lain there more than a month, ob- 
tained intelligence at last'* that the duke had gone to 
confer with the king's uncles at Blois ; and that, in con- 
sequence of what had passed with them, he had pro- 
ceeded to Paris. He had frustrated the proposed in- 
vasion of England ; and -it was evident now that the 
English armjiment, which had been sent out at his soli- 
citation/ was to be rendered equally vain by his change 
of purpost?- Tb‘gent as the motives might be which 
induced him to act thus, and necessary as it was to brook 
such treatment, Arundel deemed it unbecoming to re- 
turn from a bootless expedition : he held a council of 
war, and it was resolved tliat tliey should approach 
Kochclle, and land in the llochellois ; seeing that, al- 
though they had no strong pjace to support them, they 
were enough to meet in ihe field the whole power of 
Xainctonge and Poictou. They hired, therefore, a trusty 
messenger, wlio was to make his way into the Lemosin, 
and direct Perrot Ic Bearnois, who held a command 
there for the English, to collect what force he could 
there and in Auvergne, aiiu inakc such movements in 
those provinces as should prevent any force from being 
despatched from thence against tlKTa. There was little 


thereof according as I shall know.” (lii ’121.) He had a great deal more 
to relate of him in the subsequent volume, and of his continued hatred to 
Olivier de Chsson, which, mutual and hearty as it was, gave way at length 
to a sense of interesCon the duke’s part, and a generous feeling on that of 
his enemy. 

* " They had with them,** says Froissart, ** vessels called bslniers 
couThiers, qui tlottor^t sfir la mer, and vront before them seeking ad ven- 
ture)*, in like manner as certain knights and esquires a-lnnd. mounted upon 
the flower of the horse.s, go 'before the main battles and prick forward to 
discover ambushes.** (id. JlO.) In another chapter, speaking of this same 
fleet, he calls these vessels balleniers, ** qu’ escumeurs dc rner par roustume 
ont volontiers, et q<..i approchcrent les terres de plus pres, que les autres 
raisscaux nefont.’* lii. lltiw 
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re^on to doubt the speed of their agent, who was a 
Breton, perfectly conversant in the French, English, atnl 
Spanish languages, as well as in his own tpngue, and who 
carried with him nothing by which his errand could 
possibly be discoverwi. This done, thejPWbighed anchor 
and made towards Rochelle full# safl, at the will/' 
says Froissart, of God and tlie^wdnd. They had the 
weatlier and the tide with theift ; for it was so fair and 
serene, and the wind so to a point for them, that it was 
a goodly sight to behold these ships upon tjie sea* One 
and another they were about sixscore, with banners 
and streamers * waving in the i^ind, richly emblazoned 
with the arms of the lords, which glittered a^aingt tlje 
sun. 'fhus they went on sailing ovei^the fair and fa- 
vouring sea, that seemed as if it had great delight in 
wafting them. And as a horse, w'^ell-rested and ivell- 
fed, when he comes out of the stable, neighs in the 
feeling of his strength, so the sea, with the aid of the 
wind, which was at their wish, ffeeined to move onward, 
and might, by a figure, be thought to say, merrily 
and boldly, ^ 1 am for you ;#I will bring you safely to 
harbour.’ '’t • 

They anchored in the harbour of Rochelle opposite 
Marant. Slune iiOO adventurers, without waiting for 
high water, got into their boats as soon as the tide served, 

and so entered that town. 'I'he watch from the castle 

• ^ 

• 

• “ VentHoicnt sur csfrainn|^rrs * »rni.s Sauvaffo pays in a marginal 
note, “ Verircl (lit estmntitrrei, j maw jecontesae Trentendre no I’un, ne 
rautre." Tim context, however, evplainp the word, whnft wa*. understood 
by lord Berners, and winch is ibuudiu Koquelbrt’s Glossary, . , Kjitrainuiei'b, 
vstrannerc , til aftcan, t^tendard. 

i So chaiacteriittic a passage should be given to its original language, for 
it must needs lose somelhuig in translating. “ Quand — se I'urent depart^ 
dea hendes dp Bretaigne, ils singlercnt, a I'enteiite de Dieu ct du vent a 
plain voile Car ils avoient le temps et la mar^e jiour eux, *1 fa^^Olt si bel 
rtsi sery, et vent si ?i point, qiie grand plaisir e.doit de veoir crt> vaisseaux 
"Ur la rner, ear ils cstoient environ six vingts voiles, uns et autres ; et ven- 
tcloient flur estrainnieres trop gentement arinoyi'es deirarnMS ties seigneurs, 
uui repplendissoient eontre le soleil Ainsi sVn vindrent iTs, tout nageant 
et flottant, jiarmi celle mer, qui lors estoiB bailee, «t monstroit quVDe oust 
grande plaisance d‘eux porter, Ainsi cotnme un cheval, agrene et sejourn^, 
•juand il est horsde I’estahle, a grande faim de henner, aiiwi la mer, avec 
1 aide du vent, qui luyestoit si ^ point com me & .son huit, flionstrott che- 
miner Ce pouvoit elle dire par figure, li^inent et hardement : * Je suis pour 
vous. Jevous mettray en havre et i>ort, sans peril.’ ” m Un, 
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seeing the fleet arrive, and the boa^ making for the 
riler, blew the alarm, and the inhabitants lost no time 
in removing tKeir best e’idects into the castle ; and 
well for them^” says the chronicler,^ that they did so, 
otherwise they Would have lost all. When they saw 
tlie P.nglish at their hlel^ they left the rest, and thought 
only of savjng thems^*lv^'s. The invaders immediately 
fell to pillage, as for pillage they were come ; and 
little they found there except large empty chests : but 
of corn, baoon, and other provisions, they found good 
store, and more than 4*00 pipes of wine, in guard of 
which seasonable supply they determined to remain there 
that .night. On the morrow the main force lauded, 
leaving the great ships, which could not approach the 
shore, at anchor, with 100 rneii-aUarins, and 200 
archers, to protect them. They encamped between Ma- 
rant and llochelle, which was four short leagues distant. 
'The news soon spread ; and not the open country only, 
but the towns and castles were alarmed, and kept goo<l 
watch ; and the villagers began to lake flight and remove 
their goods into the wood^ or wherever they could, with 
all speed. ^ 

If the Knglisli bad been provided with horses, they 
might have over-run the country, for it w& altogether 
unprepared for defence. I'hough an enemy's fleet had 
so long been lying ofF^ the coast, tliere was no com- 
mander in the province. « The seneschals were not in 
their respective districts ;♦ the Ijarons and knights, who 
might have^ brought together a sufficient force to have 
encountered these invaders, looked only each to the pre- 
servation of his o^/n ; the people followed their ex- 
ample, hastening only to gather in the harvest, and 
secure it where they could ; and if there were any who 
were disposed to take the lead for the defence of the 
land, they ^were distracted between the alarm of the 
debarkment and 'that which Per rot le Bearnois excited 
by his incursions. The seneschal of Rochelle was em- 
ployed bj^'the duke of Berry at a distance; but there 
were two brave knights in the town, by name messire 
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Pierre cle Jouy niessire Taillepie, whom the sene- 
schal had left to perform his functions during his Ab- 
sence. Rochelle was a popfilous plac^ these knights 
called together the jnayor and the principal inhabitants^ 
and said to them, “ Sirs, we must look at these 
Englishmen in their lodging, ^nd*give them a welft)me; 
for which they shall either jiay us, or y^e will pay 
them ! We shall V>e blamed if we let them remain there 
at their ease. And there is one point which is right 
good for us ; they have no horses ; they are men of the 
sea, and we are well mounted. We will send our ar- 
balisters before, to wake them with their quajrels, and, 
when they have done this, to return. I'he English 
will issue out against them on foot : \9o viill let the ar- 
balisters pass into the to^vn, and receive the enemy at 
the spear’s point ; and, being on horseback, we shall 
have them at such vantage that we may do them great 
hurt.'" The prO])osal w^s thought good, and, befort.' 
daybreak on the morrow, some 1200 arhalisters and tall 
men sallied from Rochelle ; while the horsemen, 300 in 
number, made ready to follow and support them. 'J'ho 
plan was not so well laid but that^he English, if they 
had had any intimation or suspicion thereof, might have 
laid an ambush and cut off the whole party. There was a 
want of due vigilance in the English camp: strict watch 
was kept there during the nigljt; but no sooner had the 
sun risen (and this was at tht beginning of August) j than, 
as if all danger of a sudilen atteck were over, the sentinels 
went to their (jiiarters, where the army la^^ upon straw, 
in huts constructed of green boughs. They were roused 
there by a shower of viretons f#om the cross-bows : 
six discharges the enemy maSe, which rattled through 
the boughs, and wounded many, before tlie English 
knew that the enemy were upon them. JThey were pre- 
sently upon their feet : the arhalisters retreated as they 
had been instructed, and more than apace when they 
saw with what alacrity the men whom they bad thus 
roused came out against them, . . for they^feared the 
English arrows. The horsemen covered the retreat. 
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falling back as fast as they could, yarfile making head 
agtiinst an eager enemy. Arundel, himsetf, was fore- 
most in the puiLsuit, with about 400 men-at-aririB, each 
having his spear in hand, or on his neck;'’ the 
two knights,* ai, whose advice tfie ' sally had lieen 
mad6i did their ‘devoir in presenting themselves to 
tlie brunt of the danger, and both narrowly escapefl 
death, just* as they reactied the barriers. Pierre de 
Jouy had his horse killed under him there, and was 
with great difficulty drawn in by his people. 'I'aillepie 
was pierced through the thigh with a spear, and 
wounded with an arroW through his bacinet, and the 
horse, wlJch bore him into tlie town fell there dead 
under him. Ah^ut forty were slain or wounded there ; 
but the townsmen “ got above the gate, and, by the 
stones which they cast down, and by their guns, pre- 
yented the English frpin pursuing their .advantage far- 
ther/’ * 

Thoeinen of Rocheli^ did* not repeat an adventure 
which had succeeded so ill, and in which both their 
captains Iiad beenwoundedt, and the invaders made three 
or four incursions iisjf.o the llochellois towards Itresvire, 
and into the land of 'fhouars, to the great damage .as 
well as dismay of the country. It was well for the 
French that they came without horses and found none ; 
and well, perhaps, for themselves also, . . or the little re- 
sistance which they met with might have tempted them 
to proceed so far that they, migh^ have found it difficult 
to retreat. Arundel, however, conducted himself with 
great prudence. He stored himself plentifully with wine 
and fresh provisions^ and, contenting himself with this, 
and with having done eiibugh by this debarkation to 
show that no discredit could be attached to him for the 
failure of the expedition, but that the English had per- 
formed their and were ready and able to have done 
much more, had the support which had been promised 
been given them, . . he re-embarked, after a fortnight’s 
tarriance o¥i shore, and continued to cruise, as if to 
• Froissart, iii. 117. 
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muke it appear he been sent out rather to keep 
the seas than with any more serious views. Period )e 
Bearnois, meantime^ had performed ]|is instructions 
well. '1 aking the field with 400 spears^ and as many 
more attendants, wlio were denominated* by the more 
significant than honouraJ)le appgllaAou of Pille», he 
past through the Lemosin, ehtt*red Berry, and came 
into the town of Le Blanc, oft feir day, w^th his un- 
expected and ugly customers^ who carried off not 
only tlie goods but the merchants also., There,’' 
says Froissart, they had great profit and good pri- 
soners. The whole country, far as the Loire, and 
beyond that river, was sore dismayed; and tll^ eoputips 
of Blois and Touraine partook in t|^c alarm, appre- 
hending that this force would form a junc&on with tliat 
which hatl landed at Marant, and that some great en- 
terprise was designed. Before tht 7 roused to 

exert tJieinselves in their own defence, Perrot had 
plundered the land ; and whcfi lie and his Cq^nrades 
were satisfied with their booty, they retired with it, in 
safety, to their own 8trongh^<ls." * 

Such was war during the age ^f chivalry : except 
when royal armies took the field in strength, it was 
carried on in the s})irit of privateering by sea and by 
land, and by' the same persons ; to all whom it seems 
to have l)een indifferent in which service they engagcxl, 
and, to most of them, in ^io?e. C^ouvage was carried 
to its height, and, in some better natures, the principle 
of honour also ; but \hese unhappily were few ; and 
few’er still were they in whom it was alw^ys connected 
with humanity; there were too m^py who, like the old 
vikiiigr, seemed to think that it became the brave to be 
merciless; but those who were the most, honourable 
were generally die most compassionate. One who, in 
tliose ages, should have asserted that oSr natural state 
is a state of warfare would have beei^ borne out in that 
philosophy, if men were to be regarded only as they 
then were. There was no other occupatioii*for restless 
* Froissart, lii. 117. 
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spirits^ no other education than^wha^^rectly related to 
it, •for the great and the well-l>orn ; no other field for 
ambition exceplithat of thethurch, . .into which ambition 
never ought to enter. Government was nowhere strong 
enough to inaihtl.in order at home, when this outlet for 
the ttirbulent and* tlift lawless^ was closed ; and, there- 
fore, every country was^sure to be disturbed by factions, 
or convulsed by civil wais, when it was at peace with 
its neighbours, and had no foreign enemies to contend 
with. , 

Of this tlie history of the Plantagenets supplies abun- 
dant proof. If the duk^of Jirctagne had been firm of 
purpose liSe his mother, and continued steady to his en- 
jj^gements with {ingland, Richard II-, instead of being 
ignominioualy deposed and barbarously murdered, might 
have ended his days as a victoiious and popular king. 
His inclinations were for peace, and in this his uncle, 
John of Gaunt, concurred with him ; but w’hen that 
prince jvas sent to confeV with t)u* dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, and conclude a ])erlect peace, both by sea 
and land, btitween France«and England and all their 
allies,” his brother Wlourester was sent with him, for 
he rather desired to have had w'«r than any pepce, ex- 
cept such a one as should greatly to the advantage 
and honour of the realm of England ; and, therefore, 
the commons of England, understanding his disposition, 
agreed that he should f)e c\ent, rather than any other. 
For where, in times pagt,” says Holinshed, “ the 
Englishmen had greatly gaiijed by the wars of France, 
as well tlie commons as the knights and esquires, who 
had, by the same, rn^ntained their estate, they could not 
give their willing consentsHo have any peace at all with 
the Frenchmen, in hope by reason ^of the wars to profit 
themselves as in times past they had done.” The first 
demand whi^li fhe French made w^as, that Calais should 
he rased : they diiUnot require that it should be given up, 
but that the place should be utterly demolished, so as 
there shouM never be any habitation there after that 
time.” But Calais was all that remained of Edw^ard’s 
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conquests: it w4^^ot in the opinion of the English 
alone, hut also of foreign powers, a possession of the 
greatest importance, as comifianding th^ narrow seas ; 
and the French princes were told, Aat, if they wished 
to proceed with the treaty, such a projfbsal must be 
spoken of no more. * A.truce for fdhr years was^con- 
cluded : during M:hat interval llichard lost his good 
queen Anne" of Bohemia, InJ contractAl a second 
marriage with the king of France's daughter, Isabelle, 
a child not past eight years of age; .upon which 
occasion tlie truce was extended to tliirty years. Better 
had it been for both countries to have continued at 
war, than that this ample scope should ifave, been 
given to the factions by which both ^vere soon to he 
afflicted. 

The seas, however, were not safe, though this truce 
was faithfully observed on botli sides. The Danes are ISd.:. 
said by our chroniclers to have done much hurt to 
the English merchants ; and, Vhen the haven* towns 
along the coast of Norfolk made forth a number of 
ships, and ventured to fighi with those j)irates, they 
were vanquished by them, so that many were slaiu, ami 
many taken prisoners, which were constrained to pay 
great nansoms. The enemies also found, in ransacking 
the English ships, 20,000/., which the Knglish mer- 
chants had on board to buy wares with in the places 
whither they were bound. "4 ^he affairs of the Baltic 
had so little relation to thos^ of England or France at 
this time, that it is not surprising to find our chro- 
niclers altogether unacquainted with them, and taking 
itj as it were, for granted, that ajpy pirates who came 
from that quarter must be Danes. But there can be 
no doubt that these piracies were committed by the 
VitaliansJ, under which dignified appellation morthem 

* Hormshpd,Si;: t lbid.t'J0 

t “Hi pnwUincs voce vernacuJ.i FetaJybrodie Danis vulgo dicti, quod in 
illo roan passun de toinnicatu Mbi ipsi prosinccruiit.” — {Pmtanusy p 
I#atoniiis say*! thev nprecd to share cMiually Whatever they took, and called 
themselves riltaltcn.lhutU’r, <md (ileichebeutcr (Gcnealofhroiiicon 
pohtanum apud VVestphaliii, iv 3^0.1 HoIbcT^ (i. iOiJ.) derives the name 
from their intention of relieving Stockholm, 
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historians have rendered either tb^^iomely name of 
moBsmates^ as assumed by the sea-rovers themselves^ 
w of victuall^s^ as given them by the people upon 
whom they foraged, and perhaps because they professed 
at first to seiso food for the purpose of victualling 
Stockholm, which was, at that' time, besieged by the 
Danes. These are the only pirates since the days of 
the vikingr, who were openly encouraged, and indeed 
raised by a regular government. The duke of Meck- 
lenburg caused it to be proclaimed at Rostock, that all 
who chose to fit out ships and make war by sea and 
by land upon Danes, 3wedes, and Norwegians, sub- 
jects Qf the great queen Margaret, should have the use 
of his ports, an^\ find there a free market for their 
plunder. Upon tliis nefarious invitation, one Bartel 
Voet offered himself as a captain : outlaws and desperate 
adventurers from all the Baltic shores joined him in 
great' numbers : they were soon strong enough to take 
possession of the Isle of (jothlandl, and making that 
their station, from thence infested the seas witli their 
cruisers, and taking a hand’s breadth where only a 
finger’s had been given them,’^ they made prize of 
whatever they met, unless the ships belonged either to 
Rostock or Wismar, those places being their marts ; 
and this had nearly broken uj) the union between Meck- 
lenburg an‘l its allies. Their depredations became so 
injurious, and the devastatiqji which they made in their 
descents was so great, that all parties, and especially 
queen Margaret, who was far the most powerful, were 
induced to make peace, more for the sake of clearing the 
seas from these pirates than for any other motive. The 
Vitalians no sooner apprehended their danger than they 
forsook CJothland, sailed for the coast of Norway, and 
entering Bergen by force, would have made that place 
another Jom^uTg, if time had been allowed them. But 
from thence the Da^lc8 drove them, and having captured 
one of their ships with eighty men on board, put them all 
to death. The loss of that station caused them to dis- 
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perse ; some of ^em directed their course towards the 
then undiscovere^^arts of the north and eastward^ 
fnnn whence very few returned ; a larra part got into 
the Frisian ports^ and from tlience^ as iremulating their 
ancestors^ began to. infest not only Belgjum^ England^ 
and France, but Spain also with th^r piracies. ^Thus 
they existed ten years, tb the. gi^at hurt as well as re. 
proach of the states which hac^ at first encouraged them, 
and to the great injury of other nations, till at length 
Hamburgh sent a squadron to pursue them in what die 
people of the Baltic call the Western ‘ Stfa, and bring 
home for execution, according to the laws enacted 
against them, all whom they did not sink^ hum, or 
otherwise destroy. Their most notorious captain,* Klaah 
Stortebekker, and another by name Wiohmann, were 
then off the mouth of the Elbe, waiting to intercept 
the English and other ships: die Hamburgese came 
down the river in company with some merchantmen, 
taking care to keep out of ^ight every thing that 
could make the pirates apprehend they were prepared 
for action ; and in this they succeeded so well, that the 
freebooters attacked them, Expecting to find an easy 
prey. Forty of the Vitalians felAn the desperate ac- 
tion that ensued ; seventy, including the two captains, 
were brought prisoners to Hamburgh and there exe- 
cuted, and their heads set upon poles along the banks of 
the Elbe. Two other captains, Weichbold and Gotke 
Michael, took vengeance fill* their deaths upon such as 
fell into their hands.* The former was a master of 
arts, . .an outcast, therefore, or renegade fr®m some cleri- 
cal state ; he retained, however, his superstition when 
he had dispensed with his re]|jgion,%nd trusted for secu. 
rity to a relic of St. Vincent the Martyr, These men, 
who were noted for their depredations ufon the En- 
glish, were met with off Heligoland, caj^r^d, and with 
their surviving crews, to the number of fourscore, be- 
headed, their heads also being exposed upon the shore. 
After the loss of their leaders the Vitaliani no longer 
von. I. EE 
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existed as a body, but the name long continued, in those 
parts, to be synonymous with 
^he inclination to piracy could seldom be wanting 
among sailors dF that age ; and it is probable that many 
acts of this kipd ascribed to these freebooters were com- 
mitted by men w);io passed widi the reputation of fair 
traders. Ambassador cyme tO Richard II. from Conrad 
von Zolner,, the twentieth grand master of the Teutonic 
order, complaining of various wrongs and outrages in- 
flicted upon his subjects, notwithstanding the old amity 
between the kings of England and the mastervS of that 
order, and the assistance )vhich they had received from the 
barons, li^nights, and other noblep of this realm in their 
conquest of the infidels. His subjects and merchants, 
he said, had ststained sundry damages and ablations 
by divers inhabitants of England, and that very often, 
and both by sea and land.'* Some of these injuries 
were in king Edward s time : they had since become more 
frequent; and having b^‘en duly put down in registers, 
and re'eorded in his cities in the land of Prussia, the 
sufferers had obtained his letters both to the late king, 
and sundry times to RichSrd also, praying for restitu- 
tion, “ whertdiy, hovfevcr, they nothing ^ all prevailed, 
but heaping loss u})on loss, mis-spent their lime and 
their charges. He had, therefore, repeatedly been soli- 
cited to afford these his subjects such restitution as was 
in his power, seeirig tjirt so much wealdi of the En- 
glish merchants was every ^'ear to he found in Prussia, 
as if it were seized might afford them some reasonable 


• Por>tanu8, 5520— sWI- Holberg, i. 505 505. 515. Bern. ILatomus, Gene- 
alocbronicon Mogapoli tannin, apiid Wrslphaliti, iv SL'O S520, >>50 Lamb. 
AlardUb, Kes Nordabengicir, ibid l8iJ2. ibid iii. Prmf 8f>. Tbm* is one 
writer in\Vpi>tphalin’8valuablpcollecticm who glose.s over the oriftin of these 
pirates, and keqv^ out of siglit the remainder of their history. 1'hi.s is Corn, 
llamsfortiue, in his work Dp Rebus Holsatorum Vicinarumque Gpiilium 
prieelare gestis.*,. He says (i. ), “ Holsatis tulore opem ob Danorura pi- 

raticas exeursiones.'^Hamburgenscs, Lubecenses, Vismanenses, Itostcx'hl- 
e'lscs, Sundeiise^ et alii maritiinarum urbiutn ineolie, qiii Vithahani Mint 
Uicti ” Latomiis says them (iv, 3il0.), “ Es stchet nient zii besehreiben, 
wie viel des losen urid b^jsen voJrks, als ihnen der raub zuk^I lop gclassen 
ward, zusarnnien heff, aus alien latidcn von bauern und burgern, und andern 
desindlein Df n alle s%keinc lust zu arbeiten batten, die hessen sich be- 
gunckcii voii den Dicnisimcn und Korwegiachen bauern reich zu werden ” 
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satisfaction. But he and his predecessors had always 
deferred this, mere and principal respect tcb the 

special courtesies and favours" which ^ey had received 
from the kings of England; nor had there yet in 
retaliation for these injuries been a»y •manner of of- 
fence or molestation offered to «ny of the fking s 
subjects, noble^or ignolJle. fle complained especially 
of an outrage committed th# ]|h*eceding summer upon 
six Prussian vessels in the Zwiju, aggravated by circum- 
stances of great treachery and insult. The English ships 
anchored beside these Prussian merchantmen as friends, 
protesting unto them that they should in no sort be 
molested or damnified by any of their conlpaiiy^, but < 
that tliey would faithfully defend them, as if they were 
their own people, from the hands of adversaries/' 
meaning, no doubt, the Vitalians. Under this pretext, 
and for their further security and trust,’' they sent 
some of their own men on board ; after wliich, they 
first took from them all kind of armours, ^^jrewith 
they were to protect themselves against pirates, plun- 
dered them of money, jew^ds, garments, and all the 
goods and merchandises they couH[J fintl, burnt one of 
the ships, and carried two of the captains away with 
them to Sandwich." These captains were not permitted 
to land there ; and when released, were made to swear 
that they would make no complaint to the king of 
England, his council, or ^is •chancellor. Go your 
ways homo," it was said to them : in your own country of 
Prussia there are English merHiants and goods sufficient : 
recover your losses upon them, and take t^o for one !" 
The solicitations of these men, and of other sufterexs, 
were such, that, full sore against his will," the grand 
master had found it necessary to arrest the English goods 
and merchants in liis cities of Elburg and ligntzic, and 
detain them in sure places, till the premises 

could be laid before the king of England. There were 
some Englishmen, who, not seeking for peace," had 
falsely informed tlie king and his council# that these 
merchants were barbarously entreated, cast into 
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loathsome prisons, where they were drenched in mire 
and water, fed like dogs, and restiliifred from ail con. 
ference and con&pany of mm;” and, in consequence of 
this slanderous representation, certain merchants of 
» Prussia and of oiher regions of Germany had been ap- 
preh^iidcd as malefactors in ]London, and imprisoned 
there, till the truth had been made knoym. This seems 
to have been done by^ s^Ane former ambassadors ; and 
with these, for not entering England till they had oh. 
tained a safe-^conducl, the grand master said he was ex- 
ceedingly offended, because there is no need of safe- 
conduct between special friends/* He now prayed 
^ that ^ucH enemies of truth and concord as had thus 
slanderously deijised concerning him and his people 
might be chastised in such manner that they might be 
an example to others ; and he prayed also that mutual 
restitution might be made, and all wrongs redressed, 

A.j). Ambassadors* accordingly were sent to Prussia to 
I :J88. accommodate these diflerences, and an agreement was 
then concluded,. forasmuch,** the preamble stated, 
as the Author of peace ,w^iil have peacemakers to be 
the sons of blessedness, and the execrable enemy of peace 
to be expelled out of the dominions of Christians.** 
By this agreement, all arrests, reprisals, and impignora- 
tions were to Ije released, all demands in consequence of 
them declared void, and aU actions arising therefrom ex- 
tinct and of none eftect':**-r— a provision which left the 
injured parties with their loss. Prussian claimants upon 
England for injuries sustained in' the Zwijn or elsewliere, 
were to repair to England, or send their procurators, and 
there propound thc^f complaints to the king, who was 
bound to do his endeavour that they should have restitu- 
tion of their goods, or at least complete justice and 
judgment ?vithout delay.** English claimants were in 
like maiinen to^iave recourse to the grand master. So, 
too, where any criminal complaint was to be propounded, 
as that a brother, or other kinsman, had been slain, 

|U 


• They were masler Nicholas Stocket, licentiate of both laws, Walter 
Sibcl. and Thomas Graa, citizens of London and York. 
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wounded^ or ; in such cases^ the ambassadors^ 

after full enquiry^ were authorised to ordain a frieifdly 
reconciliation, or honest recompense bet\i^en the parties ;* 
and if the principal offender should be dead, the com- . 
plainants were to have their remedy Against the goods • 
or heirs of the offender, ^’’his.agfeement was not (fiirried 
into effect whJb the grand paster died ^ and as the 
Prussian merchants, at the end of ten years, were still 
aggrieved in England, his successor, Conrad von Jun- ^ 
gingen, in consequence of renewed complaints, and, 1398. 
perhaps, also finding it advisable to commence his admi- 
nistration by a measure that should render h^ popular 
with the mercantile part of his subjects, refused ta stand • 
bound by the engagement, and by his Jetters to the 
king of England declared it void “ from henceforth, 
and for the time heretofore also.*' This, however, was 
done in no hostile temper : a year from the date of such 
renunciation was allowed for ^ the English tj remove 
their goods, provided the Prussians were allo'^ed the 
same : and in any affairs whatsoever,^ said the grand 

master, both ourselves and our whole order are right 
willing devoutly to submit oursc^es unto your high- 
ness's pleasure and command ; and also to benefit and 
promote your subjects, wc will endeavour to the utmost 
of our ability.” Matters remained in this state, when 
Richard 11 . 's reign was brought to its* disastrous 
termination. • * 

• • 

• Hakluyt, 1. 148—154. 
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NOTES.* 


Ttu'hard 7. in CyphiSf p. 166\ 

This part of CiKur lic Lion’s history is thus curiovsly re* ^ 
lated in Robert Barret’s Sacred War, a Poem Kpike, coiitain* 
iiig between 50,000 and 60,000 lines, which tfic patient writer 
int c^ led^j^i,! pi'blic^tion in tlie year 16Lt, and of which what 

possession 

Some forriiei H ^ oft* inserted i n the notes to 
Roderick, have iTacT^^ sixtecntii m of being traijjbJated into 
Dutch verse, by the inastei^y'’ili|W*^W one who could transfuse 
the pcculiaiity of its unique style. 

Jt seem’d them good to stayfting Richard's coming; 

Who later liad sails lioisted from M#;sine, 

Having v»iih Tancred ended quairels humming, 

Bringing along with him his spoused queen, 

Berengar, daughter to Barrelon’s duke, 

And Joan his sister, late Sicilia's queen. 

Out launched on seas, nought %ariug tlie rebuke 
Of blusterers’ king, and kiiifr of liquid main. 

When lo, imlooked fon in a ^iiie serene 
The blusterers’ king, up stirrings bengle tines, 

Caused the king of green waves greenish reifii 
To swell, and s^velling blanch his brinish crines. 

Piifletli full-cheeked Asol; N^eptunf pouts ; 

Puffing and ) muting, ships tempested are. 

The pilots call, the matelots run about, r 
And every one surcharged is with care. 

With storms increase, increaseth care and ^iC 
And care and toil surtoilcth marine crew'. 

One sliij) triremes, two fail in tliis coil,* 

And failing, sink under sea’s mantle blue. 

In fine, don iEol husht, and Neptune calm, 

Descryed is the isle of lovers’ queen. 
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The fleet regathered with a joyful palm, 
l^eir cleave-wave prows bend towari^^Cyprus green. 
Accosted near the shore, shopsts unkind 
Landing deny td Lion-hearted king. 

King lion-like gurleth and teeth doth ^rind, 

Threat *ning retenge with a Rhamnubian sting, 

3horr re-attemptethi and shore epterelh on ; 

Shore seized, seizeth island* victor-like. ^ 

In Mavors’ teen sctteth islanders on, 

Some slaughtering, slaving some, revenger-like, 

And so by Mavors’ sword he tnasterizeth 
Isle signioriz^d by Isaac Cominen, 

Who in Byzantine’s name isle tyrannizeth ; 

Which Isaac falls in hand) of Albion’s men. 

Enlarged* yields up scepterage’s sway, 

To th.j swayer of the ocean-clipped isle; 

So Albion’s crowrest bcaretli ciown away, 

Of Cypius’ crown and entereth royal file ; 

And so that isle, once ep'*e'^'' 

Falls under shelter of 
Isaac released and by ' 

Refalls ^o’ s vomit, ‘m ^ .n^id. 

But soon regorged is .. on great. 

And brought unto the «wingc of Albion’s lure. 

This done, there hymenizeth, Berengaret, 

And king becomes Great Paphista's ure. 

Tlie I’aphiaii diadem rest^ttled thus, 

Richard retaking seas, arrives at camp, 

Refilling camp with joys of joyful use, 

His rays decliasing fogs of foeman’s damp. 

Damfne, p. 185 

The work from which this ^.own derived its name was con- 
sidered of such importance in that age, that Dante has intro- 
duced it for a shnile in his Iiiferiio. 

Ora cen’ porta Tun de’ duri margini, 

E ’1 fumo del ru^cel di.sopra aduggia 
Si, chc dal fuoco salva I’acqua, e gli argini. 

Quale'I Fiamminglu tra Guizzante e Bruggia 
TemeVdo *1 fiott, che in ver lor s’avventa, 

Faniio \o tchermo, perch6 *1 mar si fuggia 
E quale i Padovan, lungo la Brenta, 

Per difender ior ville e lor castelli, 

Anzi phe Chiarentana il caldo senta : 

A tale imagine eran fatti quelli, 

Tutto che nc^ si alti, n^ si grossi, 

Qual che si fosse, lo maestro felli. 


Canto XV. 
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Cadent is the plac^hich, mcndose et typographejarte incuirid , 
Ludovico Guicciardinrsays Dante has called Guizzante. ‘And 
this has misled Mr. Cary in hib admirable ^anslation ; 


,One of the solid margins bears us now ^ 

Knveloped in the mist, that from tlij^ stream 

Arising hovers o’er, and save^f from fire 

Both piers atj^d water. As the Flemings rear 

Their mound, ’twixt Ghent iind Bruges, to' chase back 

The ocean, fearing his tumultuous tide 

That drives toward them ; or tlie Paduans theirs 

Along the Brenta, to defend their towns ' 

And castles, ere the general warmth be felt 
On Chiarentana’s top ; such were the mounds 
Sp framed, though not in height or bulk to these ^ 
Made equal, by the master, whosoe’er 
He was, that raised them here. 


Slui/sj p. ; 

As late as the sixteenth and sr ueenth centu|^ies this was 
called the Port of Flanders, as bei' ^ so much more iVequented 
than any other, that it needed no ortiur distinction. 

** Cum enim Flandria; Ultu^s nullis, fiuminum ostiU ad ocea> 
num nobile sit, portus nullos, extra ^inus quosdam niaris, ac- 
cipiendis classibus idoneos habet, qiii et ipsi refiuo a>quore naves 
plerumque in siccum destituunt. i^lumillud Slusee aquagium, 
diiplici fossa contraria; indolis, et ex re nominis, olirn, ut et 
hodie, optimam navigantibus stationem pr<ebuissc videtur.” — 
JUjyndius, quoted hy Sander Flandria lUmircdat ii» 214. 

The people here related as*^ miracle that, in the year 1441, 
when a slight duty was ^mpose^ upon the muscle fishery, the 
muscles disappeared, but became as abundant as before, when 
tile duty was taken oif. Sunt enim inopibus'^obvium oilmen, 
turn. Marchantius affirms this, and Sanderusaffter him. That 
the duty should have stopt the, fisher^ is very Kkely, and that 
being repealed, it should be resumed with as much success as 
before is not at all surprising. 

Fish can no otherwise be affected by fiscal r«>^lation8 than hhv 
as the market is thereby atiected. But n^val war, since 
the introduction of gunpowder, has affected the lobsters; after 
a great naval action the fishermen say tfiat those on the adja- 
cent coast are found to have cast their claws, ai^d for a while 
tliey forsake those parts. 
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Jeanne de VahiSf p. 

Sa^e of May’s / est verses are those in which he describes 
this lady’s interference ; 

Agd now the tw(> incensed kings are met ; 

And their great cause, on one day’s trial set, 

(As a)l believe) all expectations near ' 

Are drawA, nor have the^ time to hope or fear. 

The armies both stand ranged in fair array ; 

And fierce Belloiia proud of such a day, 

( As if it lay not in the pow'-cj of chance 

The storm to scatter) shakes her dreadful lance ; 

For like two higl.-swoln seas on either side, 

"Whpse meeting rage no isthmus did divide, 
liut winds, that from contrary quarters blow, 

Together fb-ive,®^tlu* two battalions show. 

But that eternal God, who from on higli 
Surveys all hosts, disposes vicbiry, 

(Called thence the Lord of Hosts) and sets the times 
Of war or peace, as sinful nations’ crimes 
Pro' OKC his justice, did not think it good 
That cloud should yet ^lissolve in showers of blood ; 

But pleased to respite Air a time the woes 
Of wretched France; and l*or ibis purpose chose 
An instrument wJe'.e weakness might make known 
The power that reconciled them was his own. 

A veiled nun alone could interpose 
And stay the fury of these armed foes: 

Jane de Valois, a princely lady, near 
To one in blood, as l)y rdliatu,* dear 
To t'other ; mother to grea. Kdward’s queen 
And Philip’s sister ; who of late had been, 

Since Ilainaiilt’s death, at Fontcnelles vow’d 
A holy nuir. She, wakened with the loud 
Alarms of this so great, so feared a blow. 

Her quiet cloister had for;jakcn now. 

Amidst their armed troops her way she took, 

And thro’jgh the rudest breast a reverence strook. ' ^ 
Weil did^hc fame of her chaste life before 
Become tlj^e '■.acred habit that she wore. 

Pure innocence her snow-wliite veil profest, 

Her black a sorrow silently exprest, ^ 

Grave was her comely face ; devotion ^ 

On bcauiv’s ruins with more beauty shone, 

Jidmird the Thv iib. iii. 
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Naval Council in JS^^i^ard IIL*s E&gnt A. D. 1341, p. 259. 

The places from which ill^uties were^to be sent to this 
council, and the number of representatives, arc stated as 

follows . — • ^ * 

^ 0 

Magna' Jcrneniuth, de dyobus hominibus. * 

Gosef|rd de duobus. 

Leiiif de duobus. * 

Geppcwica: de uno. 

Winchelse de duobus. 

Dovorr’ de uno. 

Rye de uno. 

Ilastinges de uno. * 

Sutbampfon de duobus. 
l^lyiuoiith de duohus. 

Dertmoiith de duobus. 

Weymouth de uno. 

Riistoll'de duobus. 

De Sancti) Botulpho de uno. 

Kingeston supei Hull dc duobus. 

De Villa Novi Ciistre siipir Tynara de dupbus. 
Falinulh de uno. 

Pevense dc uno. 

Seford de uno. 

Shorbam de uno. 

Hoke de uno. 

Pole de uno. 

de uno. 

Tengemutli do luu 
I’owy de uno. § 

Raveuserc de uiio.^ 

Parvie Jernenuith de uno. 

• * Jii/mery ii, p, 2. 11 50. 

Xai^al Council, A.D. 1344, p, 28‘2. 

The additional ports from which deputies were summoned 
.-ore these ; — 


Scardeburgli,de uno liomine. 
Gryuic'^by de uno. 

Donewico de uno. 

.'olccstr* de uno. 

Herewico de uno, 

Orford de uno. 

Maid on de uno. 
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Sandewico de duobus. 

( Waynilet de uno. 

Lyme de uno. '' 

Cicestf* de duobus. 

Portesmuth de uno. 

Sancifa Llcna in Insula Vieta de uno. 

‘ iJVlelcombe dc ^no. 4 ., 

Homeneye de unb. 

£x 3 n’ de duob(fs.!r 
Sidemuth de uno. 

. Barnastaple de uno. 

Lordonice de quatuor. 

Blakeneye de uno. 

The ports omitted in this list> but included in the earlier one,. 
Are the ^'o rarmoutlis, Hoke, Telgnmouth, and Foivey. 


The Question is what that Powder was, p. 295. note. 

Mr. Bree finds mention among tlie stores for the garrison in 
Guernsey Castle (A. D. 1339,) ** trcnle tonneaulx de j^omodre, 
cinquante quintals de fer, deux quintals d’acicr.” He thought 
from thet^context that the Hvord poinadrc might mean gun* 
powder ; but he had found the word no w here else, except in a 
MS. record, “reciting letters of pardon to several persons for 
arrearages of debt due to' the king, where, in one granted to 
Thomas de Brockhall, pur trentc et deux tonneaulx de pomadre, 
des (jueux il est charge de son account, di tenis que il estoit 
assigne dc faire divers purveyances ad opus le roi, en conte dc 
Kent.” (pp. 1.36, 137.) , 

This, perhaps, is the record to '< liich Barnes refers ; but the 
signiheation ^ the word is^altog 'ther doubtful; and in this 
second instance there is . '>thin{^ in the context that can guide 
us to it. 
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